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Preface 


Gradle is the next generation in build automation. Gradle uses convention-over- 
configuration to provide good defaults, but it is also flexible to be used in every situation 
you encounter in daily development. Build logic is described with a powerful DSL and 
empowers developers to create reusable and maintainable build logic. 


We will see more about Gradle in this book. We will discuss Gradle's features with code 
samples throughout the book. We will also discuss how to write tasks, work with files, and 
write build scripts using the Groovy DSL. Next, we will discuss how to use Gradle in 
projects to compile, package, test, check code quality, and deploy applications. Finally we 
will see how to integrate Gradle with continuous integration servers and development 
environments (IDEs). 


After reading this book, you will know how to use Gradle in your daily development. We 
can write tasks, apply plugins, and write build logic using the Gradle build language. 


What this book covers 


Chapter 1, Starting with Gradle, introduces Gradle and how to install it. We will write our 
first Gradle script and discuss command-line and GUI features of Gradle. 


Chapter 2, Creating Gradle Build Scripts, looks at tasks as part of the Gradle build scripts. 
We will see how to define tasks and how to use task dependencies to describe the build 
logic. 


Chapter 3, Working with Gradle Build Scripts, covers more functionalities that we can apply 
in Gradle scripts. We will discuss how to work with files and directories, apply logging to 
our build scripts, and use properties to parameterize our build scripts. 


Chapter 4, Using Gradle for Java Projects, discusses all about using the Java plugin for 
Gradle projects. Gradle offers several tasks and configuration convention that makes 
working with Java project very easy. We see how to customize the configuration for project 
that cannot follow the conventions. 


Chapter 5, Dependency Management, covers the support for dependencies by Gradle. We 
will discuss how to use configurations to organize dependencies. We will also see how to 
use repositories with dependencies in our build scripts. 
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Chapter 6, Testing, Building, and Publishing Artifacts, introduces the support of Gradle to 
run tests from the build script. We will discuss how to build several artifacts for a project 
and how to publish the artifacts to a repository so that other developers can reuse our code. 


Chapter 7, Multi-project Builds, covers Gradle's support for multi-project builds. With 
Gradle, we can configure multiple projects that can be related to each other easily. We will 
also see how Gradle can automatically build related or dependent projects if necessary. 


Chapter 8, Mixed Languages, explains the Scala and Groovy plugin that is included with 
Gradle to work with projects that have Scala or Groovy code. 


Chapter 9, Maintaining Code Quality, introduces the code quality plugins of Gradle. We 
will see how to use and configure the plugins to include code analysis in our build process. 








Chapter 10, Writing Custom Tasks and Plugins, introduces what we need to do to write our 
own custom task and plugins. We will see how to decouple the definition and usage of a 
custom task and plugin in separate source files. We will also discuss how to reuse our 
custom task and plugin in other projects. 


Chapter 11, Gradle in the Enterprise, introduces the support of several continuous 
integration tools for Gradle. We will discuss how to configure a continuous integration 
server to automatically invoke our Gradle build scripts. 


Chapter 12, IDE Support, looks at how Gradle can generate project files for Eclipse and 
IntelliJ IDEA. We will also see how the IDEs support Gradle from within the IDE in order to 
run, for example, tasks and keep track of dependencies defined in Gradle scripts. 


What you need for this book 


In order to work with Gradle and the code samples in the book, we need at least a Java 
Development Toolkit (JDK, 1.6 or higher version), Gradle, and a good text editor. In the first 
chapter, we will see how to install Gradle on our computer. 
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Who this book is for 


You are working on Java (Scala and Groovy) applications and want to use build automation 
to automatically compile, package, and deploy your application. You might have worked 
with other build automation tools, such as Maven or ANT, but this is not necessary to 
understand the topics in this book. 


Conventions 


In this book, you will find a number of text styles that distinguish between different kinds 
of information. Here are some examples of these styles and an explanation of their meaning. 


Code words in text, database table names, folder names, filenames, file extensions, 
pathnames, dummy URLs, user input, and Twitter handles are shown as follows: "We can 
include other contexts through the use of the include directive." 


A block of code is set as follows: 


task helloWorld << { 
printin 'Hello world.' 
} 


Any command-line input or output is written as follows: 


$ gradle -v 


Bui I d ti ne: 2016- 03- 14 08:32:03 UTC 
Chapter 1 

[5] 

Bui I d nunber: none 

Revision: b29f bb64ad6b068cb3f 05f 7e40dc670472129bc0 
Groovy: 2.4.4 

Ant: Apache Ant(TM version 1.9.3 conpi led on 
Decenber23 2013 

J\M 1.8.0 66 (racle Corporati on 25. 66- b17) 

OS: Mac OS X 10. 11. 3 x86_64 
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New terms and important words are shown in bold. Words that you see on the screen, for 
example, in menus or dialog boxes, appear in the text like this: "With the Gradle GUI, we 
have a graphical overview of the tasks in a project and we can execute them by simply 
clicking on the mouse." 


O Warnings or important notes appear in a box like this. 
Q Tips and tricks appear like this. 


Reader feedback 


Feedback from our readers is always welcome. Let us know what you think about this 
book—what you liked or disliked. Reader feedback is important for us as it helps us 
develop titles that you will really get the most out of. 


To send us general feedback, simply e-mail feedback@packtpub.com, and mention the 
book's title in the subject of your message. 


If there is a topic that you have expertise in and you are interested in either writing or 
contributing to a book, see our author guide at www. packtpub.com/authors. 


Customer support 


Now that you are the proud owner of a Packt book, we have a number of things to help you 
to get the most from your purchase. 


Downloading the example code 


You can download the example code files for this book from your account at http://www. 
packtpub. com. If you purchased this book elsewhere, you can visit http: //www.packtpu 
b.com/support and register to have the files e-mailed directly to you. 
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You can download the code files by following these steps: 


. Log in or register to our website using your e-mail address and password. 
Hover the mouse pointer on the SUPPORT tab at the top. 

. Click on Code Downloads & Errata. 

Enter the name of the book in the Search box. 

. Select the book for which you're looking to download the code files. 

. Choose from the drop-down menu where you purchased this book from. 
. Click on Code Download. 


NOD OB WN BP 


Once the file is downloaded, please make sure that you unzip or extract the folder using the 
latest version of: 


e WinRAR / 7-Zip for Windows 
e Zipeg /iZip / UnRarX for Mac 
e 7-Zip / PeaZip for Linux 


The code bundle for the book is also hosted on GitHub at https://github.com/PacktPu 
blishing/Gradle-Effective-Implementations-—Guide-Second-Edition. We also 
have other code bundles from our rich catalog of books and videos available at https: //g 
ithub.com/PacktPublishing/. Check them out! 

















Errata 


Although we have taken every care to ensure the accuracy of our content, mistakes do 
happen. If you find a mistake in one of our books-maybe a mistake in the text or the code- 
we would be grateful if you could report this to us. By doing so, you can save other readers 
from frustration and help us improve subsequent versions of this book. If you find any 
errata, please report them by visiting http: //www.packtpub.com/submit-errata, 
selecting your book, clicking on the Errata Submission Form link, and entering the details 
of your errata. Once your errata are verified, your submission will be accepted and the 
errata will be uploaded to our website or added to any list of existing errata under the 
Errata section of that title. 


To view the previously submitted errata, go to https: //www.packtpub.com/books/con 
tent/support and enter the name of the book in the search field. The required information 
will appear under the Errata section. 
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Piracy 


Piracy of copyrighted material on the Internet is an ongoing problem across all media. At 
Packt, we take the protection of our copyright and licenses very seriously. If you come 
across any illegal copies of our works in any form on the Internet, please provide us with 
the location address or website name immediately so that we can pursue a remedy. 


Please contact us at copyright @packtpub.com with a link to the suspected pirated 
material. 


We appreciate your help in protecting our authors and our ability to bring you valuable 
content. 


Questions 


If you have a problem with any aspect of this book, you can contact us 
at questions@packtpub.com, and we will do our best to address the problem. 
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Starting with Gradle 


When we develop a software, we write, compile, test, package, and finally, distribute the 
code. We can automate these steps by using a build system. The big advantage is that we 
have a repeatable sequence of steps. The build system will always follow the steps that we 
have defined, so we can concentrate on writing the actual code and don't have to worry 
about the other steps. 


Gradle is one such build system. 
In this chapter, we will cover the following topics: 


e Getting started with Gradle 

e Writing our first build script 

e Looking at default tasks 

e Learning about command-line options 

e Discussing the Gradle graphical user interface 


Gradle is a tool for build automation. With Gradle, we can automate compiling, testing, 
packaging, and deployment of our software or any other types of projects. Gradle is flexible, 
but has sensible defaults for most projects. This means that we can rely on the defaults if we 
don't want something special, but we can still can use the flexibility to adapt a build to 
certain custom needs. 


Gradle is already used by large open source projects such as Spring, Hibernate, and Grails. 
Enterprise companies such as LinkedIn and Netflix also use Gradle. 


In this chapter, we will explain what Gradle is and how to use it in our development 
projects. 


Let's take a look at some of Gradle's features. 
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Declarative builds and convention over 


configuration 


Gradle uses a Domain Specific Language (DSL) based on Groovy to declare builds. The 
DSL provides a flexible language that can be extended by us. As the DSL is based on 
Groovy, we can write Groovy code to describe a build and use the power and 
expressiveness of the Groovy language. Groovy is a language for the Java Virtual Machine 
(JVM), such as Java and Scala. Groovy makes it easy to work with collections, has closures, 
and a lot of useful features. The syntax is closely related to the Java syntax. In fact, we could 
write a Groovy class file with Java syntax and it will compile. However, using the Groovy 
syntax makes it easier to express the code intent and we need less boilerplate code than 
with Java. To get the most out of Gradle, it is best to also learn the basics of the Groovy 
language, but it is not necessary to start writing Gradle scripts. 


Gradle is designed to be a build language and not a rigid framework. The Gradle core itself 
is written in Java and Groovy. To extend Gradle, we can use Java and Groovy to write our 
custom code. We can even write our custom code in Scala if we want to. 


Gradle provides support for Java, Groovy, Scala, web, and OSGi projects out of the box. 
These projects have sensible convention-over-configuration settings that we probably 
already use ourselves. However, we have the flexibility to change these configuration 
settings if required for our projects. 


Support for Ant Tasks and Maven repositories 


Gradle supports Ant Tasks and projects. We can import an Ant build and reuse all the 
tasks. However, we can also write Gradle tasks dependent on Ant Tasks. The integration 
also applies for properties, paths, and so on. 


Maven and Ivy repositories are supported to publish or fetch dependencies. So, we can 
continue to use any repository infrastructure that we already have. 


Incremental builds 


With Gradle, we have incremental builds. This means the tasks in a build are only executed 
if necessary. For example, a task to compile source code will first check whether the sources 
have changed since the last execution of the task. If the sources have changed, the task is 
executed; but if the sources haven't changed, the execution of the task is skipped and the 
task is marked as being up to date. 
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Gradle supports this mechanism for a lot of provided tasks. However, we can also use this 
for tasks that we write ourselves. 


Multi-project builds 


Gradle has great support for multi-project builds. A project can simply be dependent on 
other projects or be a dependency of other projects. We can define a graph of dependencies 
among projects, and Gradle can resolve these dependencies for us. We have the flexibility to 
define our project layout as we want. 


Gradle has support for partial builds. This means that Gradle will figure out whether a 
project, which our project depends on, needs to be rebuild or not. If the project needs 
rebuilding, Gradle will do this before building our own project. 


Gradle Wrapper 


The Gradle Wrapper allows us to execute Gradle builds even if Gradle is not installed on a 
computer. This is a great way to distribute source code and provide the build system with it 
so that the source code can be built. 


Also in an enterprise environment, we can have a zero-administration way for client 
computers to build the software. We can use the wrapper to enforce a certain Gradle 
version to be used so that the whole team is using the same version. We can also update the 
Gradle version for the wrapper, and the whole team will use the newer version as the 
wrapper code is checked in to version control. 


Free and open source 


Gradle is an open source project and it is licensed under the Apache License (ASL). 


Getting started 


In this section, we will download and install Gradle before writing our first Gradle build 
script. 


[9] 
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Before we install Gradle, we must make sure that we have a Java Development SE Kit 
(JDK) installed on our computer. Gradle requires JDK 6 or higher. Gradle will use the JDK 
found on the path of our computer. We can check this by running the following command 
on the command line: 


$ java -versi on 


Although Gradle uses Groovy, we don't have to install Groovy ourselves. Gradle bundles 
the Groovy libraries with the distribution and will ignore a Groovy installation that is 
already available on our computer. 


Gradle is available on the Gradle website at http://www.gradle.org/downloads. From 
this page, we can download the latest release of Gradle. We can also download an older 
version if we want. We can choose among three different distributions to download. We can 
download the complete Gradle distribution with binaries, sources, and documentation; or 
we can only download the binaries; or we can only download the sources. 


To get started with Gradle, we will download the standard distribution with the binaries, 
sources, and documentation. At the time of writing this book, the current release is 2.12. 


Installing Gradle 


Gradle is packaged as a ZIP file for one of the three distributions. So when we have 
downloaded the Gradle full-distribution ZIP file, we must unzip the file. After unpacking 
the ZIP file we have: 


e Binaries in the bin directory 


e Documentation with the user guide, Groovy DSL, and API documentation in 
the doc directory 


e A lot of samples in the samples directory 
e Source code of Gradle in the src directory 
e Supporting libraries for Gradle in the 1ib directory 


e A directory named init.d, where we can store Gradle scripts that need to be 
executed each time we run Gradle 
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Once we have unpacked the Gradle distribution to a directory, we can open a command 
prompt. We go to the directory where we have installed Gradle. To check our installation, 
we run gradle -v and get an output with the used JDK and library versions of Gradle, as 
follows: 


Bui I d ti ne: 2016- 03- 14 08: 32: 03 UTC 
Bui I d nunber: none 


Revi si on: b29f bb64ad6b068c b3f 05f 7e40dc 670472129bc0 
Groovy: 2.4.4 
Ant: Apache Ant(TM version 1.9.3 conpiled on 


Decenber 23 2013 
JVM 1. 8. 0_66 (Oracle Corporati on 25. 66- b17) 
Cs: Mac G X 10. 11. 3 x86_64 


Here, we can check whether the displayed version is the same as the distribution version 
that we have downloaded from the Gradle website. 











To run Gradle on our computer, we have to only add $GRADLE_HOME/bin to our PATH 
environment variable. Once we have done that, we can run the gradle command from 
every directory on our computer. 








If we want to add JVM options to Gradle, we can use the JAVA_OPTS and GRADLE_OPTS 
environment variables. JAVA_OPTS is a commonly used environment variable name to pass 
extra parameters to a Java application. Gradle also uses the GRADLE_OPTS environment 
variable to pass extra arguments to Gradle. Both environment variables are used, so we can 
even set them both with different values. This is mostly used to set, for example, an HTTP 
proxy or extra memory options. 





Installing with SKDMAN! 


Software Development Kit Manager (GSDKMAN)!) is a tool to manage versions of software 
development kits such as Gradle. Once we have installed SKEDMAN!, we can simply use 
the install command and SDKMAWN! downloads Gradle and makes sure that it is added 
to our $PATH variable. SDKMAMN! is available for Unix-like systems, such as Linux, Mac 
OSX, and Cygwin (on Windows). 


First, we need to install SDKMAWN! with the following command in our shell: 


$ curl -s get.sdknan.io | bash 
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Next, we can install Gradle with the install command: 


$ sdk install gradie 
Downl oadi ng: gradi e 2. 12 
% Total % Recei ved % Xferd Average Speed Tine Ti ne Ti ne 
Current 
Di oad Upload Total Spent Left 


Speed 
0 0 0 o 0 0 0 O --i--i-- --i=--i-- --i=--i- 
- (0) 
O 354 0 0 0 0 0 O --i--i-- cere ere- --i=--i- 
- o 
100 42.6M 100 42. 6M 0 O 1982k O 0:00:22 0:00:22 --:--:- 
- 3872k 


Installing: gradle 2.12 

Done i nstal li ng! 

Do you want gradle 2.12 to be set as default? (Y/n): Y 
Setting gradle 2.12 as default. 


If we have multiple versions of Gradle, it is very easy to switch between versions with the 
use command: 


$ sdk use gradle 2.12 
Using gradi e version 2.12 in this shell. 


Writing our first build script 


We now have a running Gradle installation. It is time to create our first Gradle build script. 
Gradle uses the concept of projects to define a related set of tasks. A Gradle build can have 
one or more projects. A project is a very broad concept in Gradle, but it is mostly a set of 
components that we want to build for our application. 


A project has one or more tasks. Tasks are a unit of work that need to be executed by the 
build. Examples of tasks are compiling source code, packaging class files into a JAR file, 
running tests, and deploying the application. 


We now know a task is a part of a project, so to create our first task, we also create our first 
Gradle project. We use the gradle command to run a build. Gradle will look for a file 
named build.gradle in the current directory. This file is the build script for our project. 
We define our tasks that need to be executed in this build script file. 
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We create a new build.gradle file and open this in a text editor. We type the following 
code to define our first Gradle task: 


task helloWorld << { 
println 'Hello world.' 
} 


With this code, we will define a helloworld task. The task will print the words Hello 
world. to the console. The print 1n is a Groovy method to print text to the console and is 
basically a shorthand version of the System. out .print1n Java method. 


The code between the brackets is a closure. A closure is a code block that can be assigned to 
a variable or passed to a method. Java doesn't support closures, but Groovy does. As Gradle 
uses Groovy to define the build scripts, we can use closures in our build scripts. 


The << syntax is, technically speaking, an operator shorthand for the left Shift () method, 
which actually means add to. Therefore, here we are defining that we want to add the 
closure (with the println 'Hello world' statement) to our task with the helloworld 
name. 





First, we save build.gradle, and with the gradle helloWorld command, we execute 
our build: 


$ gradle hel | oWrld 

: hel | oVérl d 

Hello world. 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 2.384 secs 

This build could be faster, please consider using the Gadle Daenon: 
https: // docs. gradi e. org/ 2. 12/ user gui de/ gradil e_daenon. ht ni 


The first line of output shows our line Hello world. Gradle adds some more output such 
as the fact that the build was successful and the total time of the build. As Gradle runs in 
the JVM, every time we run a Gradle build, the JVM must be also started. The last line of the 
output shows a tip that we can use the Gradle daemon to run our builds. We will discuss 
more about the Gradle daemon later, but it essentially keeps Gradle running in memory so 
that we don't get the penalty of starting the JVM each time we run Gradle. This drastically 
speeds up the execution of tasks. 


We can run the same build again, but only with the output of our task using the Gradle -- 
quiet or -q command-line option. Gradle will suppress all messages except error 
messages. When we use the --quiet (or -q) option, we get the following output: 


$ gradle --quiet hell oVrld 
Hello world. 
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Default Gradle tasks 


We can create our simple build script with one task. We can ask Gradle to show us the 
available tasks for our project. Gradle has several built-in tasks that we can execute. We 
type gradle -q tasks to see the tasks for our project: 


$ gradle -q tasks 


init - Initializes a new Gradi e build. [i ncubati ng] 

wrapper - Generates Gadle wapper files. [incubating] 

Hel p tasks 

conponents - Displays the conponents produced by root proj ect 
‘hel | o- worl d'. [incubating] 


dependencies - Displays all dependencies declared in root project ' hello- 


worl d'. 


dependency! nsi ght - Displays the insight into a specific n dependency 


in root project 'hello-world'. 
help - Displays a help nessage. 
nodel - Displays the confi guration nodel of root proj ect ' hel | œ- world’. 
[i ncubati ng] 

proj ects - Displays the sub-projects of root project ‘hello world’. 
properties - Displays the properties of root project ‘hello world’. 
tasks - Displays the tasks runnable fromroot project 'hello-world'. 
Qther tasks 

hel | oVrl d 

To see all tasks and nore detail, run gradle tasks --all 

To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 


Here, we see our he 1 loWorld task in the Other tasks section. The Gradle built-in tasks 


are displayed in the Help tasks section. For example, to get some general help 
information, we execute the help task: 


$ gradle -q help 

Vél cone to Gradi e 2. 12. 

To run a build, run gradle <task>... 

To see a list of available tasks, run gradle tasks 

To see a list of command-line options, run gradile -- help 

To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 
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The properties task is very useful to see the properties available for our project. We 
haven't defined any property ourselves in the build script, but Gradle provides a lot of 
built-in properties. The following output shows some of the properties: 


$ gradle -q properties 


all proj ects: [root project ' hell o-vori d' ] 

ant: org. gradi e. api . i nternal . proj ect. Def aul t Ant Bui | der @Bbd3d05e 

ant Bui I der Fact ory: 

org. gradi e. api . i nternal . proj ect. Def aul t Ant Bui | der Fact or y@aba5d30 
artifacts: 

org. gradi e. api . i nternal . arti facts. dsi . Def aul t Art i f act Handi er_Decor at ed@1d3 
4b4 

as Dynami cObj ect: org. gradli e. api . i nternal . Ext ensi bl eDynani cObj ect G88307f 7 
based assLoader Scope: 

org. gradi e. api . i nternal . i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t d assLoader Scope@ df 76d99 
bui | dDi r: /Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ gradi e- ef f ecti ve- i npl enentati on- 

gui de- 2/ gradi e- i npl - gui de- 2/ src/ docs/ asci i doc/ Chapt er 1/ Code_Fi | es/ hel | o- 
worl d/ bui I d 

bui | dFile: / Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ gradi e- eff ecti ve- i npl enent ati on- 

gui de- 2/ gradi e- i npl - gui de- 2/ src/ docs/ asci i doc/ Chapt er 1/ Code_Fi | es/ hel | o- 
worl d/ bui I d. gradi e 

bui | dScri pt Source: org. gradi e. groovy. scri pts. Uri Scri pt Sour ce@459cf cca 

bui | dscri pt: 

org. gradi e. api . i nternal . i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t Scri pt Handi er @acbc859 

chil dProj ects: {} 

class: class org. gradi e. api . i nternal . proj ect. Def aul t Proj ect_Decorated 

cl assLoader Scope: 

org. gradi e. api . i nternal . i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t d assLoader Scope@6ab7ce48 
conponents: [] 

conf i gurati onActi ons: 

org. gradli e. confi gurati on. proj ect. Def aul t Proj ect Conf i gurati onActi onCont ai ner 
@c6aed22 ... 


The dependencies task will show dependencies (if any) for our project. Our first project 
doesn't have any dependencies, as the output shows when we run the task: 


$ gradle -q dependenci es 


No confi gurati ons 
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The projects tasks will display subprojects (if any) for a root project. Our project doesn't 
have any subprojects. Therefore, when we run the projects task, the output shows us our 
project has no subprojects: 


$ gradle -q projects 


Root project ' hell o- vorl d' 

No sub- proj ects 

To see a list of the tasks of a project, run gradli e <proj ect- pat h>: tasks 
For exanple, try runni ng gradle :tasks 


The mode1 tasks displays information about the model that Gradle builds internally from 
our project build file. This feature is incubating, which means that the functionality can 
change in future versions of Gradle: 


$ gradle -q nodel 


Root project 
+ nodel 
+ tasks 
| Type: org. gradi e. nodel . Model Map<org. gradi e. api . Task> 
| Creator: Proj ect. <i nit >. tasks() 
+ conponents 
| Type: 
org. gradi e. api . reporti ng. conponent s. Conponent Report 
| Val ue: task ':conponents' 
| Creator: tasks. addPl acehol der Acti on( conponent s) 
| Rules: 


0 copyToTaskCont ai ner 
+ dependenci es 


| Type: 
org. grad e. api . tasks. di agnosti cs. DependencyReport Task 
| Val ue: task ' :dependenci es' 
| Creator: tasks. addPi acehol der Act i on( dependenci es) 
| Rules: 


We will discuss more about these and the other tasks in this book. 
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Task name abbreviation 


Before we look at more Gradle command-line options, it is good to discuss a real-time save 
feature of Gradle: task name abbreviation. With task name abbreviation, we don't have to 
type the complete task name on the command line. We only have to type enough of the 
name to make it unique within the build. 


In our first build, we only have one task, so the gradle h command should work just fine. 
However, we didn't take the built-in help task into account. So, to uniquely identify 
our hel 1loWorl1d task, we use the hello abbreviation: 


$ gradle -q hello 
Hello world. 


We can also abbreviate each word in a CamelCase task name. For example, our 
helloWorld task name can be abbreviated to hw: 


$ gradle -q hW 
Hello world. 


This feature saves us the time spent in typing the complete task name and can speed up the 
execution of our tasks. 


Executing multiple tasks 


With just a simple build script, we already discussed that we have a couple of default tasks 
besides our own task that we can execute. To execute multiple tasks, we only have to add 
each task name to the command line. Let's execute our he1loWorld custom task and built- 
in tasks task: 


$ gradi e hell oWrld tasks 
: hel | oVérl d 

Hello world. 

: tasks 


init - Initializes a new Gadle build. [incubating] 
wrapper - Generates Gradle wapper files. [i ncubati ng] 
Hel p tasks 


conponents - Displays the conponents produced by root project ' hell o- 
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worl d'. [i ncubati ng] 
dependencies - Displays all dependencies declared in root project ' hello 
worl d'. 
dependency! nsi ght - Displays the insight into a specific dependency in 
root project ‘hello world’. 
help - Displays a help nessage. 
nodel - Displays the confi guration nodel of root project ‘hello world’. 
[i ncubati ng] 
projects - Displays the sub-projects of root project ‘hello world’. 
properties - Displays the properties of root project ‘hello world’. 
tasks - Displays the tasks runnable fromroot project 'hello-world'. 
Qther tasks 


hel | oVrl d 

To see all tasks and nore detail, run gradle tasks --all 

To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 2.028 secs 

This build coul d be faster, please consider using the Gadle Daenon: 
https: // docs. gradi e. org/ 2. 12/ user gui de/ gradil e_daenon. ht ni 


We see the output of both tasks. First, helloworld is executed, followed by tasks. In the 
output, we see the task names prepended with a colon (:) and the output is in the next 
lines. 


Gradle executes the tasks in the same order as they are defined in the command line. Gradle 
will only execute a task once during the build. So even if we define the same task multiple 
times, it will only be executed once. This rule also applies when tasks have dependencies on 
other tasks. Gradle will optimize the task execution for us and we don't have to worry about 
that. 


Command-line options 


The gradle command is used to execute a build. This command accepts several command- 
line options. We know the --quiet (or -q) option to reduce the output of a build. If we use 
the --he1p (or -h or -?) option, we see the complete list of options, as follows: 





$ gradle --help 
USAGE: gradile [option...] [task...] 


-?, -h, --help Shows this help nessage. 

-a, --no-rebuild Do not rebuild project dependenci es. 
-b, --build file Specifies the build file. 

-c, --settings-file Specifies the settings file. 


-- confi gure- on- denand Qly relevant projects are configured in this build 
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run. This neans faster build for large milti -project builds. [i ncubati ng] 


-- consol e Specifies which type of console output to 
generate. Values are 'plain', 'auto' (default) or ‘rich’. 

-- conti nue Continues task execution after a task fail ure. 

-D, --system prop Set system property of the JVM(eg. - 
Dnypr op=nyval ue) . 

-d, --debug Log in debug node (includes nornal stacktrace). 

-- daenon Uses the Gradi e daenon to run the build. Starts 
the daenon if not runni ng. 

-- foreground Starts the Gradi e daenon in the foreground. 
[i ncubati ng] 

-g, --gradle-user-hone Specifies the gradle user hone directory. 

-- gui Launches the Gradie GU. 

-I, --init-scri pt Specifies an initialization scri pt. 

-i, --info Set log level to info. 

-m --dry-run Runs the builds wth all task actions di sabl ed. 

- - nax- workers Conf i gure the nunber of concurrent workers 
Gadle is allowed to use. [incubating] 

-- no- col or Do not use color in the console output. 
[deprecated - use -- consol e=pl ai n i nst ead] 

-- no- daenon Do not use the Gradi e daenon to run the build. 

-- offline The build should operate without accessi ng 
net work resources. 

-P, --proj ect- prop Set project property for the build script (e.g. 
- Pnypr op=nyval ue). 

-p, --proj ect-dir Specifies the start directory for Gadle. 
Defaults to current directory. 

-- paral I el Build projects in parallel. Gadle wll attenpt 
to determine the optinal nunber of executor threads to use. [incubating] 

-- paral | el - threads Build projects in parallel, using the specified 


nunber of executor threads. [deprecated - Please use --parallel, optionally 
in conj unction wth -- nax- workers. ] [i ncubati ng] 


--profile Profiles build execution tine and generates a 
report in the <buil d_dir>/reports/ profile directory. 

-- proj ect- cache- di r Specifies the project-specific cache directory. 
Defaults to .gradie in the root project directory. 

-q, --qui et Log errors only. 

-- reconpi | e- scri pts Force build script reconpi li ng. 

--refresh- dependenci es Refresh the state of dependenci es. 

-- rerun- tasks I gnore previ ousl y cached task results. 


-S, --full-stacktrace Print out the full (very verbose) stacktrace 
for all excepti ons. 


-S, --stacktrace Print out the stacktrace for all excepti ons. 
-- Stop Stops the Gadle daenon if it is runni ng. 
-t, --conti nuous Enabl es continuous build. Gradle does not exit 


and wll re-execute tasks when task file inputs change. [i ncubati ng] 
-u, --no-search-upvard Don't search in parent folders for a 
settings. gradl e file. 
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-v, --version Print version info. 
-x, -- excl ude- task Specify a task to be excl uded from executi on. 


Logging options 

Let's look at some of the options in more detail. The --quiet (or -q), --debug (or -d), -- 
info (or -i), --stacktrace (or-s), and --full-stacktrace (or-S) options control how 
much output we see when we execute tasks. To get the most detailed output, we use the -- 
debug (or -d) option. This option provides a lot of output with information about the steps 
and classes used to run the build. The output is very verbose, therefore, we will not use it 
much. 





To get a better insight on the steps that are executed for our task, we can use the -—info 
(or -i) option. The output is not as verbose as with -—debug, but it can provide a better 
understanding of the build steps: 


$ gradle --info hell oworld 
Starting Build 
Settings eval uated using settings file '/naster/setti ngs. gradli e'. 
Proj ects loaded. Root project using build file 
' / Users/ nrhaki / Proj ect s/ gradli e- ef f ecti ve- i npl enent ati on- gui de- 2/ gr adl e- 
i npl - gui de- 2/ src/ docs/ asci i doc/ Chapt er 1/ Code_Fi | es/ hel | o- 
worl d/ bui I d. gradi e' . 
Incl uded projects: [root project ' hello vorld' ] 
Eval uati ng root project '‘hello-world' using build file 
' / Users/ nrhaki / Proj ect s/ gradli e- ef f ecti ve- i npl enent ati on- gui de- 2/ gradli e- 
i npl - gui de- 2/ src/ docs/ asci i doc/ Chapt er 1/ Code_Fi | es/ hel | o- 
worl d/ bui I d. gradi e' . 
All projects eval uated. 
Sel ected pri nary task ' hell oVérld' from project : 
Tasks to be executed: [task ': hell oWrld' ] 
: hel | oWérl d (Thread[ nai n, 5, nain]) started. 
: hel | oVérl d 
Executing task ':helloWrld' (up-to-date check took 0.001 secs) due to: 
Task has not declared any outputs. 
Hello world. 
: hel | oWérl d (Thread[ nai n, 5, main]) conpl eted. Took 0.021 secs. 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 1.325 secs 
This build could be faster, please consider using the Gradle Daenon: 
https: // docs. gradi e. org/ 2. 12/ user gui de/ gradil e_daenon. ht ni 
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If our build throws exceptions, we can see the stack trace information with the -- 
stacktrace (or -s) and --full-stacktrace (or —S) options. The latter option will 
output the most information and is the most verbose. The --stackt race and --full- 
stacktrace options can be combined with the other logging options. 





Changing the build file and directory 


We created our build file with the build.gradle name. This is the default name for a build 
file. Gradle will look for a file with this name in the current directory to execute the build. 
However, we can change this with the --build-file (or -b) and --project-dir (or -p) 
command-line options. 





Let's run the gradle command from the parent directory of our current directory: 


$ cd.. 
$ gradle --project-dir hello-world -q hell oVérld 
Hello wori d. 


We can also rename our build. gradle to, for example, hello.build and still execute our 
build: 


$ nv build. gradi e hell o. build 
$ gradi e --build-file hello. build -q hell oVérld 
Hello world. 


Running tasks without execution 


With the --dry-run (or -m) option, we can run all tasks without really executing them. 
When we use the dry-run option, we can see the tasks that are executed, so we get an 
insight on the tasks that are involved in a certain build scenario. We don't even have to 
worry whether the tasks are actually executed. Gradle builds up a Directed Acyclic Graph 
(DAG) with all tasks before any task is executed. The DAG is build so that the tasks will be 
executed in order of dependencies, and a task is only executed once: 


$ gradle --dry-run hel | oVérl d 

: hel | oVérl d SKI PPED 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.307 secs 

This build could be faster, please consider using the Gradle Daenon: 
https: // docs. gradi e. org/ 2. 12/ user gui de/ gradil e_daenon. ht ni 
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Gradle daemon 


We already discussed that Gradle executes in a JVM, and each time we invoke the gradle 
command, a new JVM is started, the Gradle classes and libraries are loaded, and the build is 
executed. We can reduce the build execution time if we don't have to load JVM and Gradle 
classes and libraries each time we execute a build. The --daemon command-line option 
starts a new Java process that will have all Gradle classes and libraries already loaded and 
then execute the build. Next time when we run Gradle with the --daemon option, only the 
build is executed as the JVM with the required Gradle classes and libraries is already 
running. 


The first time we execute Gradle with the --daemon option, the execution speed will not 
have improved as the Java background process was not started yet. However, the next time, 
we can see a major improvement: 


$ gradle --daenon hell ovri d 
Starti ng a new Gradi e Daenon for this build (subsequent builds wll be 
faster). 
: hel | oVérl d 
Hello vori d. 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 2.136 secs 
$ gradle hel | oWrld 
: hel | oVérl d 
Hello world. 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.594 secs 


Even though the daemon process is started, we can still run Gradle tasks without using the 
daemon. We use the --no-daemon command-line option to run a Gradle build, and then 
the daemon is not used: 

$ gradi e --no-daenon hel | oVérl d 

: hel | oVorl d 

Hello world. 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 1.325 secs 


To stop the daemon process, we use the --stop command-line option: 
$ gradle --stop 
St oppi ng daenon( s). 
Gadle daenon stopped. 


This will stop the Java background process completely. 
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To always use the --daemon command-line option, but we don't want to type it every time 
we run the gradle command, we can create an alias if our operating system supports 
aliases. For example, on a Unix-based system, we can create an alias and then use the alias 
to run the Gradle build: 


$ alias gradi ed= gradi e --daenon' 
$ gradi ed hell ovri d 

: hel | oWérl d 

Hello world. 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.572 secs 


Instead of using the --daemon command-line option, we can use the org. gradle.daemon 
Java system property to enable the daemon. We can add this property to the GRADLE_OPTS 
environment variable so that it is always used when we run a Gradle build: 





$ export GRADLE OPTS="- Dor g. gradi e. daenon=t rue" 
$ gradle hel | oWrld 

: hel | oWérl d 

Hello world. 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.575 secs 


Finally, we can add a gradle.properties file to the root of our project directory. In the 
file, we can define a org. gradle.daemon property and assign the true value to enable 
the Gradle daemon for all builds that are executed from this directory. 


Let's create a gradle.properties file with the following contents: 
org.gradle.daemon=true 

We can run our example task, hel 1loWor1d, and the build will use the Gradle daemon: 
$ gradle hel | ovri d 
: hel | oVérl d 
Hello vori d. 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.58 secs 
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Profiling 


Gradle also provides the -—profile command-line option. This option records the time 
that certain tasks take to complete. The data is saved in an HTML file in 

the build/reports/profile directory. We can open this file in a web browser and check 
the time taken for several phases in the build process. The following image shows the 
HTML contents of the profile report: 


Profile report 
Profiled build: helloWorid 
Started on: 2015/08/30 - 07:13:48 


Summary Configuration Dependency Resolution Task Execution 


Description Duration 
Total Build Time 0.577s 


Startup 0.561s 
Settings and BuildSrc 0.002s 
Loading Projects 0.001s 
Configuring Projects 0.004s 
Task Execution 0.001s 





HTML page with profiling information 
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Offline usage 


If we don't have access to a network at some location, we might get errors from our Gradle 
build, when a task needs to download something from the Internet, for example. We can 
use the --of f£line command-line option to instruct Gradle to not access any network 
during the build. This way we can still execute the build if all necessary files are already 
available offline and we don't get an error. 


Understanding the Gradle graphical user 
interface 


Finally, we take a look at the --gui command-line option. With this option, we start a 
graphical shell for our Gradle builds. Until now, we used the command line to start a task. 
With the Gradle GUI, we have a graphical overview of the tasks in a project and we can 
execute them by simply clicking on the mouse. 


To start the GUI, we invoke the following command: 


$ gradle -- gui 
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A window is opened with a graphical overview of our task tree. We only have one task that 
one is shown in the task tree, as we can seen in the following screenshot: 


Gradle 


Favorites Command Line Setup 


© @ ly Description 


¥ hello-world 
components Displays the components produced by root project ‘hello-world’. [incubating] 
dependencies Displays all dependencies declared in root project 'hello-world’. 
dependencyinsight Displays the insight into a specific dependency in root project 'hello-worl) 
helloWorld 
help Displays a help message. 
init Initializes a new Gradle build. [incubating] 
model Displays the configuration model of root project 'hello-world’. [incubating] 
projects Displays the sub-projects of root project 'hello-world'. 
properties Displays the properties of root project 'hello-world’. 
tasks Displays the tasks runnable from root project ‘hello-world’. 
wrapper Generates Gradle wrapper files. [incubating] 








@ Completed successfully at 7:38:55 AM 





Pieper cas Ts ono p opo caica or uuc pojot noctu wou e 


@ tasks - Displays the tasks runnable from root project 'hello-world'. 


& 


“Other tasks 


S 
helloworld 
& 


P To see all tasks and more detail, run gradle tasks —-all 
To see more detail about a task, run gradle help —-task <task> 
BUILD SUCCESSFUL 


Total time: 1.553 secs 














Overview of tasks in the Gradle GUI 


The output of running a task is shown at the bottom of the window. When we start the GUI 
for the first time, the tasks task is executed and we see the output in the window. 
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Task tree 


The Task Tree tab shows projects and tasks found in our build project. We can execute a 
task by double-clicking on the task name. 


By default, all the tasks are shown, but we can apply a filter to show or hide certain projects 
and tasks. The Edit filter button opens a new dialog window where we can define the tasks 
and properties that are a part of the filter. The Toggle filter button makes the filter active or 
inactive. 


We can also right-click on the project and task names. This opens a context menu where we 
can choose to execute the task, add it to the favorites, hide it (adds it to the filter), or edit the 
build file. If we have associated the . gradle extension to a text editor in our operating 
system, then the editor is opened with the content of the build script. These options can be 
seen in the following screenshot: 





F Favorites Command Line Se 





C2 2 Iv vw Description 


|Y hello-world 
components Displays the components produced by root project ' 
dependencies Displays all dependencies declared in root project ' 
dependencylinsight Displays the insight into a specific dependend 





natal 
help D (æ Execute 
init Im Execute Ignoring Dependencies (-a) 


model Add To Favorites 
project! Hide 

proper Edit File 

tasks | 


wrappe! Copy Task Name 








Available actions for a task in the Gradle GUI 
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Favorites 


The Favorites tab stores tasks we want to execute regularly. We can add a task by right- 
clicking on the task in the Task Tree tab and selecting the Add To Favorites menu option, 
or if we have opened the Favorites tab, we can select the Add button and manually enter 
the project and task name that we want to add to our favorites list. We can see the Add 
Favorite dialog window in the following screenshot: 


| Task Tree Favorites Command Line Setup | 





a fe] o @ t. © @ Add Favorite 


Command Line 
Display Name 


|_| Always Show Live Output 


| Cancel | 


























Add favorites in the Gradle GUI 
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Command line 


On the Command Line tab, we can enter any Gradle command that we normally would 
enter on the command prompt. The command can be added to Favorites as well. We see 
the Command Line tab contents in the following image: 


Gradle 
_ Task Tree Favorites | 


Command Line: 


gradle 


Execute | Add To Favorites 











Execute task with command-line optins 


Setup 


The last tab is the Setup tab. Here, we can change the project directory, which is set to the 
current directory by default. 


We discussed about the different logging levels as command-line options previously in this 
chapter. With the GUI, we can select the logging level from the Log Level select box with 
the different log levels. We can choose debug, info, Lifecycle, and error as log levels. The 
error log level only shows errors and is the least verbose, while debug is the most verbose 
log level. The lifecycle log level is the default log level. 
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Here, we also can set how detailed the exeption stack trace information should be. In the 
Stack Trace Output section, we can choose from the following three options: 


e Exceptions Only: This is for only showing the exceptions when they occur, which 
is the default value 

e Standard Stack Trace (-s): This is for showing more stack trace information for 
the exceptions 

e -S): This is for the most verbose stack trace information for exceptions 


If we enable the Only Show Output When Error Occurs option, then we only get output 
from the build process if the build fails. Otherwise, we don't get any output. 


Finally, we can define a different way to start Gradle for the build with the Use Custom 
Gradle Executor option. For example, we can define a different batch or script file with 
extra setup information to run the build process. The following screenshot shows the Setup 
tab page and all the options that we can set: 


Gradle 





Task Tree Favorites Command Line 


Current Directory 
lementation-guide-2/gradle-impl-guide-2/src/docs/as Browse... 


Log Level 
Lifecycle 


Stack Trace Output 

(e) Exceptions Only 
Standard Stack Trace (-s) 
Full Stack Trace (-S) 


Only Show Output When Errors Occur 


Use Custom Gradle Executor 





Setup Gradle options in the Gradle GUI 
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Summary 


So, now we have discussed how to install Gradle on our computers. We have written our 
first Gradle build script with a simple task. 


We have also seen how we use the built-in tasks of Gradle to get more information about a 
project. We discussed how to use the command-line options to help us run the build scripts. 
We have looked at the Gradle GUI and how we can use it to run Gradle build scripts. 


In the next chapter, we will take a further look at tasks. We will discuss how to add actions 
to a task. We write more complex tasks, where the tasks will depend on other tasks. We will 
also discuss how Gradle builds up a task graph internally and how to use this in our 
projects. 
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In Gradle, projects and tasks are two important concepts. A Gradle build always consists of 
one or more projects. A project defines some sort of component that we want to build. There 
are no defining rules about what the component is. It can be a JAR file with utility classes to 
be used in other projects, or a web application to be deployed to the corporate intranet. A 
project doesn't have to be about building and packaging code, it can also be about doing 
things such as copying files on a remote server or deployment of applications to servers. 


A project has one or more tasks. A task is a small piece of work that is executed when we 
run a build, for example, compiling source code, packaging code in an archive file, 
generating documentation, and so on. 


In this chapter, we will discuss how to define a project with tasks and use it as a Gradle 
build. We will cover the following topics: 


e Defining tasks 


e Defining dependencies between tasks 
e Organizing tasks and ways to handle it 


Writing a build script 


In the first chapter, we have already written our first build script. Let's create a similar build 
script with a simple task. Gradle will look for a file with the name build.gradle in the 
current directory. The build. gradle file contains the tasks that make up our project. In 
this example, we define a simple task that prints out a simple message to the console: 


// Assign value to description property. 
project.description = 'Simple project' 


// DSL to create a new task using 
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// Groovy << operator. 
task simple << { 
printlin 'Running simple task for project ' + 
project.description 


} 


If we run the build, we see the following output in the console: 


:sinple 

Runni ng si nple task for project Sinple proj ect 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.57 secs 


A couple of interesting things happen with this small build script. Gradle reads the script 
file and creates a Project object. The build script configures the Project object, and 
finally, the set of tasks to be executed is determined and executed. 


So, it is important to note that Gradle creates a Project object for us. The Project object 
has several properties and methods and it is available in our build scripts. We can use 
the project variable name to reference the Project object, but we can also leave out this 
variable name to reference properties and methods of the Project object. Gradle will 
automatically try to map properties and methods in the build script to the Project object. 


In our simple build script, we assign the Simple project value to the description 
project property. We used the explicit project variable name and Groovy property 
assignment syntax. The following build script uses a different syntax, which is a bit more 
like Java, to get the same result: 


// Use setDescription method 

// to assign value instead of 

// Groovy assignment. 
project.setDescription('Simple project") 


// Use create method to add new 
// task instead of Groovy << operator. 
project.getTasks().create('simple') { 
println 'Running simple task for project ' + 
project.description 





} 


Here, we use the Java syntax to set and get the value of the description property of the 
Project object. We are very flexible in our syntax, but we will stick to the Groovy syntax 
for the rest of the book as it results in more readable build scripts. 
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Defining tasks 


A project has one or more tasks to execute some actions, so a task is made up of actions. 
These actions are executed when the task is executed. Gradle supports several ways to add 
actions to our tasks. In this section, we discuss about the different ways to add actions to a 
task. 


We can use the doFirst and doLast methods to add actions to our task, and we can use 
the left-shift operator (<<) as a synonym for the doLast method. With the doLast method 
or the left-shift operator (<<), we add actions at the end of the list of actions for the task. 
With the doFirst method, we can add actions to the beginning of the list of actions. The 
following script shows how we can use the several methods: 


task first { 
doFirst { 
println 'Running first! 
} 
} 


task second { 
doLast { Task task -> 
println "Running ${task.name}" 
} 
} 


// Here we use the << operator 
// as synonym for the doLast method. 
task third << { taskObject -> 

println 'Running ' + taskObject.name 





} 
When we run the script, we get the following output: 


$ gradle first second third 
:first 

Running first 

: second 

Runni ng second 

:third 

Runni ng thi rd 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.592 secs 
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For the second task, we add the action to print text with the doLast method. The method 
accepts a closure as an argument. The task object is passed to the closure as a parameter. 

This means that we can use the task object in our actions. In the sample build file, we get 
the value for the name property of task and print it to the console. 


Maybe it is a good time to look more closely at closures as they are an important part of 
Groovy and are used throughout Gradle build scripts. Closures are basically reusable pieces 
of code that can be assigned to a variable or passed to a method. A closure is defined by 
enclosing the piece of code with curly brackets ({... }). We can pass one or more 
parameters to the closures. If the closure has only one argument, an implicit parameter, it, 
can be used to reference the parameter value. We could have written the second task as 
follows, and the result would still be the same: 


task second { 
doLast { 
// Using implicit 'it' closure parameter. 
// The type of 'it' is a Gradle task. 
println "Running ${it.name}" 


} 


We can also define a name for the parameter and use this name in the code. This is what we 
did for the second and third tasks; wherein, we named the closure parameter task 

and taskObject, respectively. The resulting code is more readable if we define the 
parameter name explicitly in our closure, as follows: 


task second { 
doLast { Task task -> 
// Using explicit name 'task' as closure parameter. 
// We also defined the type of the parameter. 
// This can help the IDE to add code completion. 
println "Running ${task.name}" 
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Defining actions with the Action interface 


Gradle often has more than one way of defining something, as we will see throughout the 
book. Besides using closures to add actions to a task, we can also follows a more verbose 
way of passing an implementation class of the org. gradle.api.Action interface. 

The Act ion interface has one method: execute. This method is invoked when the task is 
executed. The following piece of code shows a reimplementation of the first task in our 
build script: 


task first { 
doFirst ( 
new Action() { 
void execute (O task) { 
println "Running ${task.name}" 


} 


} 


It is good to know that we have choices when we define actions for a task, but the closure 
syntax is denser and more readable. We will use closure to configure objects further in this 
book. 


Build scripts are Groovy code 


We must keep in mind that Gradle scripts use Groovy. This means that we can use all the 
Groovy's good stuff in our scripts. We already saw the use of so-called Groovy GSt ring in 
our sample script. The GSt ring object is defined as a String with double quotes and can 
contain references to variables defined ina ${... } section. The variable reference is 
resolved when we get the value of the GSt ring. 


However, other great Groovy constructs can also be used in Gradle scripts. The following 
sample script shows some of these constructs: 


task numbers << { 
// To define a range of numbers 
// we can use the following syntax: 
// start..end. 
// Th ach method executes the cod 
// in the closure for each element 
// in a collection, like a range. 
(1..4).each { number -> 

// def is short for define. 
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// Used to define a variable without 
// an explicit type of the variable. 
def squared = number * number 


// Use GString with ${} expression 

// to get a new string value where 

// the value references are replaced 

// with the actual values. 

printlin "Square of ${number} = ${squared}" 





task list { 
doFirst { 
// Simple notation to define a list of values 
// in Groovy using square brackets. 
def list = ['Groovy', 'Gradle'] 


// Groovy makes working with collections 
// easy and adds utility methods to work 
// with elements in the collection. 
// The collect method transform each element 

// in the original collection with the return 

// value of the closure. Here all string elements 
// are turned into lower case values. 

// The join method joins all elements separated by 
// the given character. Th nd result is 

// groovy&gradle 

printin list.collect { it.toLowerCase() }.join('&') 











} 
When we run the script, we get the following output: 


$ gradle -q nunbers list 
Square of 1 = 1 
Square of 2 = 4 
Square of 3 =9 
Square of 4 = 16 


gr oovySgr adl e 
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Defining dependencies between tasks 


Until now, we have defined tasks independent of each other. However, in our projects, we 
need dependencies between tasks. For example, a task to package compiled class files is 
dependent on the task to compile the class files. The build system should then run the 
compile task first, and when the task is finished, the package task must be executed. 


In Gradle, we can add task dependencies with the dependsOn method for a task. We can 
specify a task name as the String value or task object as the argument. We can even 
specify more than one task name or object to specify multiple task dependencies. First, let's 
look at a simple task dependency: 


task first << { task -> 
printin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


task second << { task -> 
printlin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


// Define dependency of task second on task first 
second.dependsOn 'first' 


Note that we define the dependency of the second task on the first task, in the last line. 
When we run the script, we see that the first task is executed before the second task: 


$ gradle second 

first 

Run first 

: second 

Run second 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.583 secs 


Another way of defining the dependency between tasks is to set the dependsOn property 
instead of using the dependsOn method. There is a subtle difference, Gradle just offers 
several ways to achieve the same result. In the following piece of code, we use the property 
to define the dependency of the second task. For the third task, we immediately define 
the property when we define the task: 


task first << { task -> 
printlin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


task second << { task -> 
printin "Run S{task.name}" 
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} 


// Use property syntax to define dependency. 
// dependsOn expects a collection object. 
second.dependsOn = ['first'] 








// Define dependsOn when we create the task. 
task third(dependsOn: 'second') << { task -> 
printlin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


When we run the third task on the command line, we see that all three tasks are executed, 
as follows: 


$ gradle -q third 
Run first 

Run second 

Run third 


The dependency between tasks is lazy. We can define a dependency on a task that is 
defined later in the build script. Gradle will set up all task dependencies during the 
configuration phase and not during the execution phase. The following script shows that 
the order of the tasks doesn't matter in the build script: 


task third(dependsOn: 'second') << { task -> 
println "Run ${task.name}" 


} 


task second(dependsOn: 'first') << { task -> 
println "Run ${task.name}" 


} 


task first << { task -> 
println "Run ${task.name}" 


} 


We now have our build script with three tasks, but each task does the same thing: it prints a 
string with the name of the task. It is better to keep in mind that our build script is just code, 
and code can be organized and refactored to create cleaner code. This applies to Gradle 
build scripts as well. It is important to take a good look at your build scripts and see if 
things can be organized better and if the code can be reused instead of repeated. Even our 
simple build script can be rewritten as follows: 


// We assign the task closure 
// to a variable. We can reus 
// the variable name in our task definitions. 
def printTaskName = { task -> 
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printin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


// We use the variable with the closure. 
task third(dependsOn: 'second') << printTaskName 





task second(dependsOn: 'first') << printTaskName 
task first << printTaskName 


This might seem trivial, but it is important to understand that we can apply the same 
coding techniques that we use in our application code to our build code. 


Defining dependencies via tasks 

In our build scripts, we defined the task dependencies using the task name. However, there 
are more ways to define a task dependency. We can use the task object instead of the task 
name to define a task dependency: 


def printTaskName = { task -> 
printlin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 
task first << printTaskName 


// Here we use first (not the string value 'first') 
// as a value for dependsoOn. 
task second(dependsOn: first) << printTaskName 


Defining dependencies via closures 


We can also use a closure to define the task dependencies. The closure must return a single 
task name or object, or a collection of task names or task objects. Using this technique, we 
can really fine-tune the dependencies for our task. For example, in the following build 
script, we define a dependency for the second task on all tasks in the project with task 
names that have the letter f in the task name: 


def printTaskName = { task -> 
printlin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


task second << printTaskName 


// We use the dependsOn method 
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// with a closure. 

second.dependsOn { 
// We use the Groovy method findAll 
// that returns all tasks that 
// apply to the condition we define 
// in the closure: the task name 
// starts with the letter 'f'. 
project.tasks.findAll { task -> 

task.name.contains 'f' 

} 

} 


task first << printTaskName 
task beforeSecond << printTaskName 


When we run the build project, we get the following output: 


$ gradle second 

: bef or eSecond 

Run bef oreSecond 
first 

Run first 

: second 

Run second 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.602 secs 


Setting default tasks 


To execute a task, we use the task name on the command line when we run gradle. So, if 
our build script contains a task with the first name, we can run the task with the 
following command: 


$ gradle first 


However, we can also define a default task or multiple default tasks that need to be 
executed, even if we don't explicitly set the task name. So, if we run the gradle command 
without arguments, the default task of our build script will be executed. 


To set the default task or tasks, we use the defaultTasks method. We pass the names of 
the tasks that need to be executed to the method. In the following build script, we make the 
first and second tasks the default tasks: 


defaultTasks 'first', 'second' 
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task first { 
doLast { 
println "I am first" 
} 
} 


task second { 
doFirst { 
printlin "I am second" 
} 
} 


We can run our build script and get the following output: 


$ gradie 

first 

| amfirst 

: second 

I amsecond 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.558 secs 


Organizing tasks 


In Chapter 1, Starting with Gradle, we already discussed that we could use the tasks task of 
Gradle to see the tasks that are available for a build. Let's suppose we have the following 
simple build script: 


defaultTasks 'second' 


task first << { 
println "I am first" 


} 


task second(dependsOn: first) << { 
printin "I am second" 


} 


Nothing fancy here. The second task is the default task and depends on the first task. 
When we run the tasks task on the command line, we get the following output: 


$ gradle -q tasks 


Default tasks: second 
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Bui I d Setup tasks 


init - Initializes a new Gradi e build. [i ncubati ng] 
wapper - Generates Gadle wapper files. [i ncubati ng] 


Hel p tasks 
conponents - Displays the conponents produced by root project 'organize'. 
[i ncubati ng] 
dependencies - Displays all dependencies declared in root project 
' organi ze’ . 


dependency! nsi ght - Displays the insight into a specific dependency in 
root project ' organi ze'. 
help - Displays a help nessage. 
nodel - Displays the confi guration nodel of root project ' organize’. 
[i ncubati ng] 
projects - Displays the sub-projects of root project ' organi ze’. 
properties - Displays the properties of root project ' organi ze'. 
tasks - Displays the tasks runnable fromroot project ‘organize’. 
Qther tasks 


second 
To see all tasks and nore detail, run gradle tasks --all 
To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 


We see our task with the name second in the section Other tasks, but not the task with 
the name first. To see all tasks, including the tasks other tasks depend on, we must add 
the option --a11 to the tasks command: 


$ gradle tasks --all 


Now we see our task with the name first. Gradle even indents the dependent tasks so 
that we can see that the second task depends on the first task. 


At the beginning of the output, we see the following line: 


Default tasks: second 


Gradle shows us the default task in our build. 
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Adding a description to tasks 


To describe our task, we can set the description property of a task. The value of the 
description property is used by the task of Gradle. Let's add a description to our two 
tasks, as follows: 


defaultTasks 'second' 


// Use description property to set description. 
task first(description: 'Base task') << { 
printlin "I am first" 


} 


task second ( 
dependsOn: first, 
description: 'Secondary task') << { 


printlin "I am second" 


} 
Now when we run the tasks task, we get a more descriptive output: 


$ gradle tasks --all 


Other tasks 


second - Secondary task 
first - Base task 


Grouping tasks together 


With Gradle, we can also group tasks together in so-called task groups. A task group is a 
set of tasks that belong together, logically. The task group is used, for example, in the 
output of the tasks task that we used earlier. Let's expand our sample build script by 
grouping the two tasks together in a sample task group. We must assign a value to the 
group property of a task: 


defaultTasks 'second' 





// Define name of th 
// task group we want to use. 
def taskGroup = 'base' 


task first ( 
description: 'Base task', 
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group: taskGroup) << { 


println "I am first" 


} 


task second ( 
dependsOn: first, 
description: 'Secondary task', 
group: taskGroup) << { 


printlin "I am second" 


} 


Next time when we run the tasks task, we can see our tasks grouped together in a Base 
tasks section: 


$ gradle -q tasks --all 


Base tasks 


first - Base task 
second - Secondary task [first] 


Note that the task dependency is appended to the description property of the second 
task. 


Getting more information about a task 


We can get some more information about a task with the Gradle help task. We need to 
specify an extra argument for the help task: --task, with the name of the task that we 
want more information about. Gradle will print some details about our task in the console. 
For example, the description and type of the task. This can be very useful to learn more 
about a task. 


We will invoke the help task to get more information about our second task: 


$ gradle hel p --task second 
: hel p 
Detailed task infornation for second 
Path : second 
Type Task (org. gradi e. api . Task) 
Description Secondary task 
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Goup base 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.58 secs 


Adding tasks in other ways 


Until now, we have added tasks to our build project using the task keyword, followed by 
the name of the task. However, there are more ways to add tasks to our project. We can use 
a String value with the task name to define a new task, as follows: 


task 'simple' << { task -> 
println "Running ${task.name}" 


} 


We can also use variable expressions to define a new task. If doing so, we must use 
parenthesis, otherwise the expression cannot be resolved. The following sample script 
defines a simpleTask variable with the simple string value. This expression is used to 
define the task. The result is that our project now contains a task with the name simple: 

// Define name of task 

// as a variable. 

def simpleTask = 'simple' 

// Variable is used for the task name. 

task (simpleTask) << { task -> 


println "Running ${task.name}" 


} 
We can run the tasks task to see our newly created task: 


$ gradle -q tasks 


Other tasks 
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We can also use the power of Groovy to add new tasks. We can use Groovy's GSt ring 
notation to dynamically create a task name. It is just like using expressions in the previous 
sample, but expressed in a Groovy GSt ring: 


// Name of task as variable. 
def simpleTask = 'simple' 


// Using Groovy GString with 

// ${} expression to use variable 

// as task name. 

task "S{simpleTask}" << { task -> 
printlin "Running S${task.name}" 


} 


// Or use loops to create multiple tasks. 
{'Dev', 'Acc', 'Prod'].each { environment -> 
// A new task is created for each element 
// in the list ['Dev', 'Acc', 'Prod']. 
task "deployToS{environment}" << { task -> 
println "Deploying to ${environment}" 





} 
} 


If we run the tasks task, we can see that we have four new tasks, as follows: 
$ gradle -q tasks 


Other tasks 


depl oyToAcc 

depl oyToDev 

depl oyToPr od 
si npl e 


Another way to add a new task is through the tasks property of a project. Remember that 
in our build script, we have access to the Project object; either we use the project 
variable explicitly or we use methods and properties of the Project object implicitly, 
without using the project variable. The tasks property of a project is basically a container 
for all tasks in our project. In the following build script, we use the create method to add a 
new task: 


def printTaskName = { task -> 
println "Running ${task.name}" 


} 


// Use tasks project variable to get access 
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// to the TaskContainer object. 

// Then we use the create method of 

// TaskContainer to create a new task. 
project.tasks.create(name: 'first') << printTaskName 








// Let Gradle resolve tasks to project variable. 
tasks.create(name: 'second', dependsOn: 'first') << printTaskName 





Using task rules 


We have seen how to add tasks dynamically to our build project. However, we can also 
define so-called task rules. These rules are very flexible and allow us to add tasks to our 
project based on several parameters and project properties. 


Suppose, we want to add an extra task that shows the description of every task in our 
project. If we have a task first in our project, we want to add a descFirst task to show the 
description property of the first task. With task rules, we define a pattern for new 
tasks. In our sample, this is desc<TaskName>; it is the desc prefix, followed by the name of 
the existing task. The following build script shows the implementation of the task rule: 


task first(description: 'First task') 
task second(description: 'Second task') 
tasks.addRule ( 
"Pattern: desc<TaskName>: " + 
"show description of a task.") { taskName -> 
if (taskName.startsWith('desc')) { 
// Remove 'desc' from the task name. 


def targetTaskName = taskName - 'desc' 


// Uncapitalize the task name. 


def targetTaskNameUncapitalize = 
targetTaskName[0].toLowerCase() + 
targetTaskName[1..-1] 





// Find the task in the project we search 

// the description for. 

def targetTask = 
project.tasks.findByName ( 


targetTaskNameUncapitalize) 

















if (targetTask) { 
task (taskName) << { 
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println "Description of task S${targetTask.name} " + 
" -> ${targetTask.description}" 


} 
If we run the tasks task, we see an extra Rules section in the output: 


$ gradil e tasks 


Pattern: desc<TaskNane>: show description of a task. 


So, we know we can invoke descFirst and descSecond for our project. Note that these 
two extra tasks are not shown in the Other tasks section, but the Rules section shows 
the pattern we can use. 


If we execute the descFirst and descSecond tasks, we get the following output: 


$ gradil e descFi rst descSecond 

: descFi rst 

Descri pti on of task first -> First task 

: desc Second 

Descri pti on of task second -> Second task 
BU LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.56 secs 


Accessing tasks as project properties 


Each task that we add is also available as a project property, and we can reference this 
property like we can reference any other property in our build script. We can, for example, 
invoke methods or get and set the property values of our task through the property 
reference. This means that we are very flexible in how we create our tasks and add behavior 
to the tasks. In the following script, we use the project property reference to a task to 
change the description property: 

// Create a simple task. 

task simple << { task -> 

println "Running ${task.name}" 


} 


// The simple task is available as 
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// project property. 
simple.description = 'Print task name' 


// We can invoke methods from the 
// Task object. 
simple.doLast { 

println "Done" 


} 


// We can also reference the task 
// via the project property 
// explicitly. 
project.simple.doFirst { 

printlin "Start" 
} 


When we run our task from the command line, we get the following output: 


$ gradle -q sinple 
Start 

Runni ng si npl e 
Done 


Adding additional properties to tasks 


A task object already has several properties and methods. However, we can add any 
arbitrary new property to a task and use it. Gradle provides an ext namespace for the task 
object. We can set new properties and use them again once they are set. We can either set a 
property directly or use a closure to set a property with a value. In the following sample, we 
print the value of the message task property. The value of the property is assigned with the 
simple.ext.message = 'world' statement: 





// Create simple task. 
task simple << { 
println "Hello ${message}" 


} 





// We set the value for 

// the non-existing message 

// property with the task extension 
// support. 

simple.ext.message = 'world' 
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When we run the task, we get the following output: 


: si npl e 

Hello world 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.584 secs 


Avoiding common pitfalls 


A common mistake when creating a task and adding actions for this task is that we forget 
the left-shift operator (<<). Then we are left with a valid syntax in our build script, so we 
don't get an error when we execute the task. However, instead of adding actions, we have 
configured our task. The closure we use is then interpreted as a configuration closure. All 
methods and properties in the closure are applied to the task. We can add actions for our 
tasks in the configuration closure, but we must use the doFirst and doLast methods. We 
cannot use the left-shift operator (<<). 


The following tasks do the same thing, but note the subtle differences when we define the 
tasks: 


def printTaskName = { task -> 
printlin "Running ${task.name}" 


} 


task 'one' { 
// Invoke doFirst method to add action. 
doFirst printTaskName 


} 


// Assign action through left-shift operator (<<). 
task 'two' << printTaskName 


task 'three' { 
// This line will be displayed during configuration 
// and not when w xecute the task, 
// because we use the configuration closure 
// and forgot the << operator. 
printlin "Running three" 








} 


defaultTasks 'one', '‘two' 
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Skipping tasks 
Sometimes, we want tasks to be excluded from a build. In certain circumstances, we just 


want to skip a task and continue executing other tasks. We can use several methods to skip 
tasks in Gradle. 


Using onlylf predicates 


Every task has an only1If method that accepts a closure as an argument. The result of the 
closure must be true or false. If the task must be skipped, the result of the closure must 
be false, otherwise the task is executed. The task object is passed as a parameter to the 
closure. Gradle evaluates the closure just before the task is executed. 


The following build file will skip the longrunning task, if the file is executed during 
weekdays, but will execute it during the weekend: 


import static java.util.Calendar.* 


task longrunning { 

// Only run this task if the 

// closure returns true. 

onlyIf { task -> 
def now = Calendar.instance 
def weekDay = now[DAY_OF_WEEK] 
def weekDayInWeekend = weekDay in [SATURDAY, SUNDAY] 
return weekDayInWeekend 














} 


// Add an action. 
doLast { 
println "Do long running stuff" 
} 
} 


If we run our build during weekdays, we get the following output: 
$ gradle | ongrunni ng 
: | ongrunni ng SKI PPED 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.581 secs 


If we run the build during the weekend, we see that the task is executed: 


$ gradi e | ongrunni ng 
: | ongrunni ng 
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Do long running stuff 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.561 secs 


We can invoke the onlyIf method multiple times for a task. If one of the predicates 
returns false, the task is skipped. Besides using a closure to define the condition that 
determines whether the task needs to be executed or not, we can use an implementation of 
the org.gradle.api.specs.Spec interface. The Spec interface has one 

method: isSatisfiedBy. We must write an implementation and return t rue if the task 
must be executed and false if we want the task to be skipped. The current task object is 
passed as a parameter to the isSatisfiedBy method. 


In the following sample, we check whether a file exists. If the file exists, we can execute the 
task, otherwise the task is skipped: 





// Create a new File object. 
def file = new File('data.sample') 





task handleFile { 
// Use Spec implementation to write 
// a conditon for the onlyIf method. 
onlyIf (new Spec() { 
boolean isSatisfiedBy(task) { 
file.exists () 





} 
}) 


doLast { 
println "Work with file ${file.name}" 
} 


Skipping tasks by throwing 
StopExecutionException 


Another way to the skip execution of a task is to throw a StopExecutionException 
exception. If such an exception is thrown, the build will stop the current task and continue 
with the next task. We can use the doF irst method to add a precondition check for a task. 
In the closure, when we pass to the doFirst method, we can check for a condition and 
throw a StopExecutionException exception if necessary. 
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In the following build script, we check whether the script is executed during working 
hours. If so, the exception is thrown and the first task is skipped: 


// Define closure with the task actions. 
def printTaskName = { task -> 
println "Running ${task.name}" 


} 


// Create first task. 
task first << printTaskName 


// Use doFirst method with closure 
// that throws exception when task 
// is executed during work hours. 
first.doFirst { 
def today = Calendar.instance 
def workingHours = today[Calendar.HOUR_OF_DAY] in 8..17 


if (workingHours) { 
throw new StopExecutionException () 








} 


// Create second task that depends on first task. 
task second(dependsOn: 'first') << printTaskName 


If we run our script during working hours and check the output of our build script, we will 
notice that we cannot see that the task has been skipped. If we use the onlyIf method, 
Gradle will add SKIPPED to a task that is not executed: 





:first 

: second 

Runni ng second 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.637 secs 


Enabling and disabling tasks 


We have seen how we can skip tasks with the only1If method or by throwing 
StopExecutionException. However, we can also use another method to skip a task. 
Every task has an enabled property. By default, the value of the property is true, which 
means that the task is enabled and executed. We can change the value and set it to false in 
order to disable the task and skip its execution. 
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In the following sample, we check the existence of a directory, and if it exists, the enabled 
property is set to true; if not, it is set to false: 


task listDirectory { 
def dir = new File('assemble') 





// Set value for enabled task property. 
nabled = dir.exists() 








// This is only executed if enabled is true. 
doLast { 
printlin "List directory contents: " + 
dir.listFiles().join(',"') 





} 
If we run the task and the directory doesn't exist, we get the following output: 


$ gradle listDi rectory 
:listDi rectory SKI PPED 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total time: 0.563 secs 


If we run the task, and this time the directory exists, containing a single file with the name 
sample.txt, we get the following output: 


$ gradi e listDi rectory 

: li st Di rectory 

List directory contents: assenbl e/ sanpl e. txt 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.566 secs 


Skipping from the command line 


Until now, we have defined the rules to skip a task in the build file. However, we can use 
the --exclude-tasks (-x) command-line option if we run the build. We must define, as 
an argument, the task that we want to exclude from the tasks to be executed. 


The following script has three tasks with some task dependencies: 
// Define closure with task action. 
def printTaskName = { task -> 
printlin "Run S{task.name}" 


} 


task first << printTaskName 
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task second(dependsOn: first) << printTaskName 
task third(dependsOn: [second, first]) << printTaskName 
If we run the gradle command and exclude the second task, we get the following output: 


$ gradle third -x second 
:first 

Run first 

:third 

Run third 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.573 secs 


If our third task didn't depend on the first task, only the third task would be executed. 


Skipping tasks that are up to date 


Until now, we have defined conditions that are evaluated to determine whether a task 
needs to be skipped or not. However, with Gradle, we can be even more flexible. Suppose, 
we have a task that works on a file and generates some output based on the file. For 
example, a compile task fits this pattern. In the following sample build file, we have the 
convert task that will take an XML file, parse the contents, and write data to a text file, as 
shown in the following code: 

task convert { 

def source = new File('source.xml1') 


def output = new File('output.txt') 


doLast { 
def xml = new XmlSlurper().parse (source) 


output.withPrintWriter { writer -> 
xml.person.each { person -> 


writer.printlin "S{person.name},${person.email}" 


} 


println "Converted ${source.name} to ${output.name}" 
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We can run this task a couple of times. Each time, the data is read from the XML file and 
written to the text file: 


$ gradle convert 

: convert 

Converted source. xni to output.txt 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.592 secs 

$ gradle convert 

: convert 

Converted source. xni to output.txt 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.592 secs 


However, our input file hasn't changed between the task invocations, so the task doesn't 
have to be executed. We want the task to be executed only if the source file has changed, or 
the output file is missing, or has changed since the last run of the task. 


Gradle supports this pattern, this support is known as incremental build support. A task 
only needs to be executed if necessary. This is a very powerful feature of Gradle. It will 
really speed up a build process as only the tasks that need to be executed are executed. 


We need to change the definition of our task so that Gradle can determine whether the task 
needs to be executed based on changes in the input file or output file of the task. A task has 
the properties inputs and outputs that are used for this purpose. To define an input file, 
we invoke the file method of the inputs property with the value of our input file. We set 
the output file by invoking the file method of the outputs property. 


Let's rewrite our task to make it support Gradle's incremental build feature: 


task convert { 
def source = new File('source.xml') 
def output = new File('output.txt') 


// Define input file 
inputs.file source 


// Define output file 
outputs.file output 


doLast { 
def xml = new XmlSlurper().parse (source) 


output.withPrintWriter { writer -> 
xml.person.each { person -> 


writer.printin "S{person.name},${person.email}" 


} 
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} 


println "Converted ${source.name} to S${output.name}" 
} 
} 


When we run the build file a couple of times, we see that our task is skipped the second 
time we run it as the input and output file haven't changed: 


$ gradli e convert 

: convert 

Converted source. xni to output.txt 
BU LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.592 secs 

$ gradli e convert 

: convert UP- TO- DATE 

BU LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.581 secs 


We can use the --rerun-tasks command-line option to ignore the incremental build 
feature. Gradle will not check for any conditions when we use this command-line option 
and will execute the task regardless of the conditions for the inputs or outputs properties. 


Let's use this option and run our convert task again. This time, the task is executed even 
though the source file and output files have not changed: 


$ gradle --rerun-tasks convert 

: convert 

Converted source. xni to output.txt 
BU LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.592 secs 


We have defined a single file for the inputs and outputs properties. However, Gradle 
supports more ways to define values for these properties. The inputs property has 
methods to add a directory, multiple files, or even properties to be watched for changes. 
The outputs property has methods to add a directory or multiple files to be monitored for 
changes. If these methods are not appropriate for our build, we can even use 

the upToDateWhen method for the outputs property. We pass a closure or implementation 
of the org. gradle.api.specs. Spec interface to define a predicate that determines 
whether the output of the task is up to date. 


The following build script uses some of these methods: 


project.version = '1.0' 


task createVersionDir { 
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def outputDir = new File('output') 


// If project.version changes then the 
// task is no longer up-to-date 
inputs.property 'version', project.version 


outputs.dir outputDir 


doLast { 
printlin "Making directory ${outputDir.name}" 
mkdir outputDir 


task convertFiles { 
// Define multiple files to be checked as inputs. 
// Or use inputs.dir 'input' to check a complete directory. 
inputs.files 'input/inputi.xml', 'input/input2.xml' 








// Use upToDateWhen method to define predicat 
outputs.upToDateWhen { 


// If output directory contains any file which name 
// starts with output and has the xml extension, 
// then the task is up-to-date. 
// We use the Groovy method any to check 
// if at least one file applies to the condition. 
// The ==~ syntax is a Groovy shortcut to 
// check if a regular expression is true. 
new File('output') 
.listFiles () 
any { it.name ==~ /output.*\.xml1S/ } 





doLast { 
println "Running convertFiles" 
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Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed how to create tasks in a build project. We created tasks with 
actions in several ways and discussed how to configure tasks. 








We skipped tasks by using predicates, throwing St opExecut ionExcept ion, and enabling 
or disabling a task. We also discussed how to skip tasks from the command line. 





A very powerful feature of Gradle is the incremental build support. If a task is up to date, it 
isn't executed. We can define the rules to determine the up-to-date state in the tasks 
definition. 


In the next chapter, we will take a more in-depth look at the Gradle Project object. We will 
see how to work with files and project properties and how to use the Gradle Wrapper. 
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A Gradle script is a program. We use a Groovy DSL to express our build logic. Gradle has 
several useful built-in methods to handle files and directories as we often deal with files 
and directories in our build logic. 


In this chapter, we will discuss how to use Gradle's features to work with files and 
directories. We will also take a look at how to set properties in a Gradle build and use 
Gradle's logging framework. Finally, we see will how to use the Gradle Wrapper task to 
distribute a configurable Gradle with our build scripts. 


Working with files 


It is very common in a build script that we have to work with files and directories. For 
example, when we need to copy a file from one directory to another or create a directory to 
store the output of a task or program. 


Locating files 


To locate a file or directory relative to the current project, we can use the file () method. 
This method is actually a method of the Project object that is connected to our build 
script. In the previous chapter, we discussed how to use an explicit reference to 

the project variable or simply invoke methods and properties of the Project object 
implicitly. 
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The file () method will resolve the location of a file or directory relative to the current 
project and not the current working directory. This is very useful as we can run a build 
script from a different directory than the location of the actual build script. File or directory 
references that are returned by the file () method are then resolved, relative to the project 
directory. 


We can pass any object as an argument for the file () method. Usually, we will pass 
a String or java.io.File object. 


In the next example, we will demonstrate how to use the file () method to get a reference 
to a File object: 


// Use String for file reference. 
File wsdl = file('src/wsdl/sample.wsdl') 


// Use File object for file reference. 
File xmlFile = new File('xml/input/sample.xml') 
def inputXml = project.file(xmlFile) 





There are many ways in which we can use the file () method. We can pass a url or uri 
instance as an argument. Only file based URLs are now supported by Gradle. We can also 
use closure to define the file or directory. Finally, we could also pass an instance of 

the java.util.concurrent.Callable interface, where the return value of the call () 
method is a valid reference to a file or directory: 


import java.util.concurrent.Callable 


// Use URL instance to locate file. 
def url = new URL('file:/README' ) 
File readme = file(url) 

















// Or a URI instance. 
def uri = new URI ('file:/README' ) 
def readmeFile = file(uri) 

















// Use a closure to determine th 
// file or directory name. 
def fileNames = ['src', 'web', 'config'] 
def configDir = file { 
fileNames.find { fileName -> 
fileName.startsWith('config') 








} 
} 


// Use Callable interface. 
def source = file(new Callable<String>() { 
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String call() { 
"sre" 
} 
}) 


With the file () method, we create a new File object; this object can reference a file or 
directory. We can use the isFile() or isDirectory() method of the File object to see if 
we are dealing with a file or directory. In case we want to check whether the file or 
directory really exists, we use the exists () method. As our Gradle build script is written 
in Groovy, we can also use the extra properties and methods added by Groovy for the File 
class. For example, we can use the text property to read the contents of a file. However, we 
can only test the File object after we have used the file () method to create it. What if we 
want to stop the build in case a directory doesn't exist or we are dealing with a file and we 
expected to be dealing with a directory? In Gradle, we can pass an extra argument to 

the file() method, of the org.gradle.api.PathValidation type. Gradle then 
validates whether the created File object is valid for the PathValidation instance; if it 
isn't, the build is stopped and we get a nice error message telling us what went wrong. 


Suppose, we want to work with a directory named config in our build script. The 
directory must be present, otherwise the build will stop: 








def dir = project.file(new File('config'), PathValidation.DIRECTORY) 


Now we can run the build and see from the output that the directory doesn't exist: 


$ gradle -q 
FAI LURE: Build failed wth an excepti on. 
* Where: 


Bui I d file '/Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ gradi e- ef f ecti ve- i npl enentati on- 

gui de- 2/ Code_Fil es/ build. gradie' line: 1 

* What went wrong: 

A probl em occurred eval uati ng root project 'files'. 

> Di rectory '/ Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ gradli e- ef f ecti ve-i npl enent ati on- 

gui de- 2/ Code_Fil es/files/config' does not exist. 

* Try: 

Run wth --stacktrace option to get the stack trace. Run with --info or -- 
debug option to get nore | og output. 
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We can also use the PathValidation argument to test whether a File object is really a file 
and not a directory. Finally, we can check whether the File object references an existing file 
or directory. If the file or directory doesn't exist, an exception is thrown and the build stops: 


// Check file or directory exists. 
def readme = project.file('README', PathValidation.EXISTS) 

















// Check File object is really a file. 
def license = project.file('License.txt', PathValidation.FILE) 











Using file collections 


We can also work with a set of files or directories instead of just a single file or directory. In 
Gradle, a set of files is represented by the ConfigurableFileCollection interface. The 
nice thing is that a lot of classes in the Gradle API implement this interface. 





We can use the files () method to define a file collection in our build script. This method 
is defined in the Project object that we can access in our build script. The files () 
method accepts many different types of arguments, which makes it very flexible to use. For 
example, we can use String and File objects to define a file collection. 


As with the file () method, paths are resolved, relative to the project directory: 


// Use String instances. 
def multiple = 
files('README', 'licence.txt') 














// Use File objects. 
def userFiles = 
files(new File('README'), new File('INSTALL') ) 














// We can combine different argument types. 
def combined = files('README', new File('INSTALL') ) 




















However, these are not the only arguments we can use. We can pass a URI or URL object, 
just as we could with the file () method: 


def urlFiles = 
files (new URI('file:/README'), 
new URL('file:/INSTALL') ) 
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We can also use an array, Collection, or Iterable object with file names or 
another ConfigurableFileCollection instance as an argument: 





// Use a Collection with file or directory names. 
def listOfFileNames = ['src', ‘'test'] 
def mainDirectories = files(listOfFileNames) 





// Use an array. 

// We use the Groovy as keyword to 

// force an object to a certain type. 
mainDirectories = files(listOfFileNames as String[]) 





// Or an implementation of the Iterable interfac 
mainDirectories = files(listOfFileNames as Iterable) 








// Combine arguments and pass another file collection. 
def allDirectories = files(['config'], mainDirectories) 





We can also use a closure or instance of the Callable interface to define a list of files, as 
follows: 


import java.util.concurrent.Callable 


def dirs = files { 
[new File('src'), file('README') ] 
.findAll { file -> 
file.directory 














def rootFiles = files(new Callable<List<File>>() { 


def files = [new File('src'), 
file('README'), 
file('INSTALL') ] 

















List<File> call() { 
files.findAll { fileObject -> 
fileObject.file 
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Finally, we can pass a Task object as an argument to the files () method. The outputs 
property of the task is used to determine the file collection or we can directly use 

the TaskOutputs object instead of letting Gradle resolve it via the outputs property of 
the Task object. Let's look at the convert task that we created in the previous chapter. This 
task has an outputs property with a single file, but this could also be multiple files or a 
directory. To get the file collection object in our build script, we simply pass the Task 
instance as an argument to the files () method: 





task convert { 
def source = new File('source.xml') 
def output = new File('output.txt') 


// Define input file 
inputs.file source 


// Define output file 
outputs.file output 


doLast { 
def xml = new XmlSlurper().parse (source) 
output.withPrintWriter { writer -> 
xml.person.each { person -> 
writer.printin "S{person.name},${person.email}" 
} 
} 


printlin "Converted S${source.name} to ${output.name}" 


} 





// Get the file collection from 
// the task outputs property. 
def taskOutputFiles = files (convert) 





// Alternatively we could use 
// the outputs property directly. 
taskOutputFiles = files(convert.outputs) 





It is also important to note that the file collection is lazy. This means the paths in the 
collection are not resolved when we define the collection. The paths in the collection are 
only resolved when the files are actually queried and used in the build script. 
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The ConfigurableFileCollection interface has useful methods to manipulate the 
collection, for example, we can use + and - operators to add or remove elements from the 
collection, respectively: 





// Define collection. 
def fileCollection = files('README', 'INSTALL') 

















// Remove INSTALL file from collection. 
def readme = fileCollection files ('INSTALL') 








// Add new collection to existing collection. 
def moreFiles = 
fileCollection + 
files(file('config', 
PathValidation.DIRECTORY) ) 








To get the absolute path names for the elements in ConfigurableFileCollection, we 
can use the asPath property. The path names are separated by the operating system's path 
separator. In a Microsoft Windows operating system, the semi-colon (; ) is used as a path 
separator; and in Linux or Mac OS X operating systems, the colon (:) is used. This means 
that we can simply use the asPath property on any operating system and Gradle will 
automatically use the correct path separator: 





task collectionPath << { 
def fileCollection = files('README', 'INSTALL') 
println fileCollection.asPath 

















} 


When we run the build script on Mac OS X, we get the following output: 


$ gradle -q coll ecti onPath 
/ Users/ nrhaki / gradi e- book/ Code_Fi | es/ fi | es/ README: / Users/ nrhaki / gradi e- 
book/ Code_Fi I es/ fi I es/ | NSTALL 


To get the File objects that make up the file collection, we can use the files property. We 
can also cast the collection to a list of File objects using the as keyword; if we know our 
collection is made up of just a single file or directory, then we can use the singleFile 
property to get the File object, as follows: 





def fileCollection = files('README', [new File('INSTALL') ]) 














// Get all elements as File objects. 
def allFiles = fileCollection.files 





// Or use casting with as keyword. 
def fileObjects = fileCollection as File[] 
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def singleFileCollection = files('INSTALL') 


// Get single file as File object. 
def installFile = singleFileCollection.singleFile 





Finally, we can apply a filter to our file collection with the filter () method. We pass a 
closure that defines the elements that are to be in the filtered collection. The filtered 
collection is a live collection. This means that if we add new elements to the original 
collection, the filter closure is applied again for our filtered collection. In the following 
example, we have the filterFiles task, where we define a file collection of two files with 
the names INSTALL.txt and README. Next, we define a new file collection with a filter that 
contains all files that have the .t xt filename extension. This collection is a live, filtered 
collection, as when we add a new file to the original collection, the filtered collection is also 
updated: 


task filterFiles << { 
def rootFiles = files('INSTALL', 'README') 














// Filter for files with a txt extension. 
def smallFiles = rootFiles.filter { file -> 
file.name.endsWith 'txt' 


} 





rootFiles = rootFiles + files('LICENSE.txt') 
// smallFiles now contains 2 files: 
// INSTALL and LICENSE 























Working with file trees 


In Gradle, we can also work with file collections organized as a tree, for example, a 
directory tree on a disk or hierarchical content in a ZIP file. A hierarchical file collection is 
represented by a ConfigurableFileTree interface. This interface extends 

the ConfigurableFileCollection interface that we saw earlier. 





To create a new file tree, we use the £ileTree() method in our project. We can use several 
ways to define the file tree. 


If we don't provide a base directory, the current project directory is used 
as the base directory of the file tree. 
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We can use the include method and includes property to define a matching pattern to 
include a file (or files) in the file tree. With the exclude method and excludes property, 
we can use the same syntax to exclude a file or multiple files from the file tree. The 
matching pattern style is described as an Ant-style matching pattern as the Ant build tool 
uses this style to define a syntax to match filenames in file trees. The following patterns can 
be used: 


e + to match any number of characters 
e ? to match any single character 
e ** to match any number of directories or files 


The following example demonstrates how to create a file tree: 





// Create file tr with base directory 'src/main' 
// and only include files with extension .java 
def srcDir = fileTree('src/main') .include('**/*.java') 


// Use map with arguments to create a file tr 
def resources = 
fileTree(dir: 'src/main', 
excludes: ['**/*.java', '**/*.groovy']) 











// Create file tr with project directory as base 
// directory and use method include() on tree 

// object to include 2 files. 

def base = fileTr Ce?) 

base.include 'README', 'INSTALL' 

















// Use closure to create file tr 
def javaFiles = fileTree { 

from 'src/main/java' 

exclude '*.properties' 





} 


To filter a file tree, we can use the filter () method as we do with file collections, but we 
can also use the matching () method. We pass a closure to the matching () method or an 
instance of the org.gradle.api.tasks.util.PatternFilterable interface. We can 
use include, includes, exclude, and excludes methods to either include or exclude 
files from the file tree, as follows: 





def sources = fileTree { 
from 'src' 


} 


def javaFiles = sources.matching { 
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include '**/*.java' 


def nonJavaFiles = sources.matching { 
exclude '**/*.java' 


def nonLanguageFiles = sources.matching { 
exclude '**/*.scala', '**/*.groovy', '**/*.java' 





def modifiedLastWeek = sources.matching { 
lastWeek = new Date() 7 
include { file -> 
file.lastModified > lastWeek.time 








} 


We can use the visit () method to visit each tree node. We can check whether the node is a 
directory or file. The tree is then visited in breadth-wise order, as shown in the following 
code: 





def testFiles = fileTree(dir: 'src/test') 


testFiles.visit { fileDetails -> 
if (fileDetails.directory) { 
printlin "Entering directory ${fileDetails.relativePath}" 
} else { 
println "File name: S${fileDetails.name}" 








def projectFiles = fileTree (dir: 'src/test') 
projectFiles.visit (new FileVisitor() { 


void visitDir(FileVisitDetails details) { 
printlin "Directory: ${details.path}" 


void visitFile(FileVisitDetails details) { 
printlin "File: S{details.path}, size: ${details.size}" 
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Copying files 

To copy files in Gradle, we can use the Copy task. We must assign a set of source files to be 
copied and the destination of these files. This is defined with a copy spec. A copy spec is 
defined by the org. gradle.api.file.CopySpec interface. The interface has a from () 
method we can use to set the files or directories we want to copy. With 
the into() method that we specify in the destination directory or file. 





The following example shows a simple Copy task called simpleCopy with a single 
source src/xml directory and a destination definitions directory: 


task simpleCopy (type: Copy) { 
from 'src/xml' 
into 'definitions' 


} 


The from() method accepts the same arguments as the files () method. When the 
argument is a directory, all files in that directory —but not the directory itself—are copied to 
the destination directory. If the argument is a file, then only that file is copied. 


The into() method accepts the same arguments as the file () method. To include or 
exclude files, we use the include () and exclude () methods of the CopySpec interface. 
We can apply the Ant-style matching patterns just like we do with the fileTree () 
method. 


The following example defines a task with the name copyTask and uses the include () 
and exclude () methods to select the set of files to be copied: 


// Define a closure with ANT-style 
// pattern for files. 
def getTextFiles = { 

sey Gene OP <0) 





} 


task copyTask (type: Copy) { 
// Copy from directory. 
from 'src/webapp' 


// Copy single file. 
from 'README.txt' 














// Include files with html extension. 
include '**/* .html', '**/*.htm' 


// Use closure to resolve files. 
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include getTextFiles 


// Exclude file INSTALL.txt. 
exclude 'INSTALL.txt' 





// Copy into directory dist 
// resolved via closure. 
into { file('dist') } 

} 


Another way to copy files is with the Project .copy() method. The copy () method 
accepts a CopySpec interface implementation, just like the Copy task. Our simpleCopy task 
could also have been written as follows: 


task simpleCopy << { 
// We use the project.copy () 
// method in our task. We can 
// leave out the project reference, 
// because Gradle knows how to 
// resolve it automatically. 
copy { 
from 'src/xml' 
into 'definitions' 








Archiving files 


To create an archive file, we can use Zip, Tar, Jar, War, and Ear tasks. To define the source 
files for the archive and the destination inside the archive files, we use a CopySpec 
interface, just like with copying files. We can 

use rename (), filter(),expand(), include (), and exclude () methods in the same 
way so that you don't have to learn anything new, you can use what you have already 
learned. 





To set the filename of the archive, we use any of these properties: 

baseName, appendix, version, classifier, or extension. Gradle will use the following 
pattern to create a filename: [baseName] -[appendix]-[version]-[classifier]. 
[extension]. If a property is not set, then it is not included in the resulting filename. To 
override the default filename pattern, we can set the archiveName property and assign our 
own complete filename, which is used for the resulting archive file. 
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In the following example, we will create a ZIP archive with the archiveZip task. We will 
include all the files from the dist directory and put them in the root of the archive. The 
name of the file is set by the individual properties that follow Gradle's pattern: 


task archiveDist (type: Zip) { 
from 'dist' 


// Create output filename. 

// Final filename is: 

// dist-files-archive-1.0-sample.zip 
1 








baseName = 'dist-files 
appendix = 'archive' 
extension = 'zip' 
version = '1.0' 
classifier = 'sample' 


} 


When we run the archiveDist task, a new dist-files-archive-1.0-sample. zip file 
is created in the root of our project. To change the destination directory of the archive file, 
we must set the destinationDir property. In the following example, we will set the 
destination directory to build/zips. We will also put the files in a files directory, inside 
the archive file with the into () method. The name of the file is now set by 

the archiveName property: 


// By using task type Zip we instruct 
// Gradle to create an archive 
// in ZIP format. 
task archiveFiles(type: Zip) { 
from 'dist' 


// Copy files to a directory inside the archive. 
into 'files' 


// Set destination directory for ZIP file. 
// SbuildDir refers to default Gradle 

// build directory 'build/'. 
destinationDir = file("SbuildDir/zips") 





// Set complete filename at once. 
archiveName = 'dist-files.zip' 
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To create a TAR archive with the optional gzip or bzip2 compression, we must use the 
tarFiles task. The syntax is the same as the task for the Zip type, but we have an 
extra compression property that we can use to set the type of compression (gzip, 
bzip2) that we want to use. If we don't specify the compression property, no 
compression is used to create the archive file. 


In the following example, we create a tarFiles task of the Tar type. We set 
the compression property to gzip. After running this task, we get a 
new dist/tarballs/dist-files.tar.gz file: 


task tarFiles(type: Tar) { 
from 'dist' 


// Set destination directory. 
destinationDir = file("SbuildDir/tarballs") 


// Set filename properties. 
baseName = 'dist-files' 








// Default extension for tar files 
// with gzip compression is tgz. 
extension = 'tar.gz' 


// Use gzip compression. 
compression = Compression.GZIP // or Compression.BZIP2 





} 


The Jar, War, and Ear task types follow the same pattern as the Zip and Tar task types. 
Each type has some extra properties and methods to include files specific for that type of 
archive. We will see examples of these tasks when we look at how we can use Gradle in 
Java projects. 





Project properties 


In a Gradle build file, we can access several properties that are defined by Gradle, but we 
can also create our own properties. We can set the value of our custom properties directly in 
the build script and we can also do this by passing values via the command line. 
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The default properties that we can access in a Gradle build are displayed in the following 
table: 


The directory containing the build script. The value is read- 
only. 


The directory with the build name in the directory, containing 
the build script. 








The following build file has a task of showing the value of the properties: 


version = '1.0' 
group = 'Sample' 
description = 'Sample build file to show project properties' 


task defaultProperties << { 











printin "Project: $project" 

printin "Name: $name" 

printin "Path: $path" 

printlin "Project directory: SprojectDir" 
printlin "Build directory: SbuildDir" 
printin "Version: $version" 

println "Group: Sproject.group" 

println "Description: $project.description" 
println "AntBuilder: Sant" 
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When we run the build, we get the following output: 


$ gradi e def aul t Properti es 

: def aul t Properti es 

Proj ect: root project 'props' 

Nane: def aul t Properties 

Path: : def aul t Properties 

Proj ect directory: / Users/ nrhaki / gradi e- book/ Code_Fi | es/ props 
Build directory: / Users/ nrhaki / gradi e- book/ Code_Fi | es/ props/ bui | d 
Version: 1.0 

Goup: Sanple 

Descri ption: Sanple build file to show project properties 

Ant Bui | der: org. gradli e. api . i nternal . proj ect. Def aul t Ant Bui | der Gc 95cbbd 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.458 secs 


Defining custom properties in script 


To add our own properties, we have to define them in an ext {} script block in a build file. 
Prefixing the property name with ext . is another way to set the value. To read the value of 
the property, we don't have to use the ext . prefix, we can simply refer to the name of the 
property. The property is automatically added to the internal project property as well. 


In the following script, we add a customProperty property with a St ring value custom. 
In the showProperties task, we show the value of the property: 


// Define new property. 
ext.customProperty = 'custom' 





// Or we can use ext{} script block. 
ext { 
anotherCustomProperty = 'custom' 


} 


task showProperties { 
ext { 
customProperty = 'override' 





} 
doLast { 
// We can refer to the property 
// in different ways: 
printin customProperty 
println project.ext.customProperty 
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println project.customProperty 


} 
After running the script, we get the following output: 


$ gradli e showProperti es 
: showProperti es 

overri de 

cust om 

cust om 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.469 secs 


Defining properties using an external file 


We can also set the properties for our project in an external file. The file needs to be named 
gradle.properties, and it should be a plain text file with the name of the property and 
its value on separate lines. We can place the file in the project directory or Gradle user home 
directory. The default Gradle user home directory is $USER_HOME/ . gradle. A property 
defined in the properties file, in the Gradle user home directory, overrides the property 
values defined in a properties file in the project directory. 














We will now create a gradle. properties file in our project directory, with the following 
contents. 


We use our build file to show the property values: 


task showProperties { 
doLast { 
printlin "Version: $version" 
println "Custom property: ScustomProperty" 


} 


If we run the build file, we don't have to pass any command-line options, Gradle will use 
gradle.properties to get values of the properties: 


$ gradli e showProperti es 

: showProperti es 

Version: 4.0 

Custom property: Property val ue from gradi e. properti es 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.676 secs 
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Passing properties via the command line 


Instead of defining the property directly in the build script or external file, we can use the - 
P command-line option to add an extra property to a build. We can also use the -P 
command-line option to set a value for an existing property. If we define a property using 
the -P command-line option, we can override a property with the same name defined in the 
external gradle.properties file. 


The following build script has a showProperties task that shows the value of an existing 
property and a new property: 
task showProperties { 
doLast { 


printin "Version: $version" 
println "Custom property: $customProperty" 


} 


Let's run our script and pass the values for the existing version property and the non- 
existent customProperty: 


$ gradli e -Pversi on=1. 1 - PcustonPropert y=cust om shovPr operti es 
: ShowPr operti es 

Version: 1.1 

Custom property: custom 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.412 secs 


Defining properties via system properties 
We can also use Java system properties to define properties for our Gradle build. We use 
the -D command-line option just like in a normal Java application. The name of the system 
property must start with org. gradle.project, followed by the name of the property we 
want to set, and then by the value. 
We can use the same build script that we created before: 

task showProperties { 

doLast { 


printlin "Version: $version" 
println "Custom property: $customProperty" 
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However, this time we use different command-line options to get a result: 


$ gradi e -Dorg. gradi e. proj ect. versi on=2. 0 - 

Dorg. gradi e. proj ect. cust onPr oper t y=cust om showPr oper ti es 
: showPr operti es 

Version: 2.0 

Custom property: custom 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.218 secs 


Adding properties via environment variables 


Using the command-line options provides much flexibility; however, sometimes we cannot 
use the command-line options because of environment restrictions or because we don't 
want to retype the complete command-line options each time we invoke the Gradle build. 
Gradle can also use environment variables set in the operating system to pass properties to 
a Gradle build. 





The environment variable name starts with ORG_GRADLE_PROJECT_ and is followed by the 
property name. We use our build file to show the properties: 











task showProperties { 
doLast { 
println "Version: $version" 
println "Custom property: $customProperty" 


} 





Firstly, we set ORG_GRADLE_PROJECT_version 
and ORG_GRADLE_PROJECT_customProperty environment variables, then we run 
our showProperties task, as follows: 




















$ ORG GRADLE_PRO ECT_versi on=3. 1 \ 

ORG_GRADLE PRO ECT_custonProperty='Set by envi ronnent vari able" \ 
gradi e showProp 

: sShowPr operti es 

Version: 3.1 

Custom property: Set by envi ronnent vari able 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.373 secs 
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Using logging 

In Chapter 1, Starting with Gradle, we discussed several command-line options that we can 
use to show either more or fewer log messages when we run a Gradle build. These 
messages were from the Gradle internal tasks and classes. We used a print1n method in 


our Gradle build scripts to see some output, but we can also use Gradle's logging 
mechanisms to have a more customizable way to define logging messages. 


Gradle supports several logging levels that we can use for our own messages. The level of 
our messages is important as we can use the command-line options to filter the messages 
for log levels. 


The following table shows the log levels that are supported by Gradle: 


= 














Import information messages 


Every Gradle build file and task has a logger object. The logger object is an instance of a 
Gradle-specific extension of the Simple Logging Facade for Java (SLF4J) Logger interface. 
SLF4J is a Java logging library. This library provides a logging API that is independent of 
the underlying logging framework. A specific logging framework can be used at deploy 
time or runtime to output the actual log message. 











To use the logger object in our Gradle build files, we only have to reference logger and 
invoke the method for the logging level we want to use, or we can use the 
common log () method and pass the log level as a parameter to this method. 


Let's create a simple task and use the different log levels: 


// Simple logging sample. 
task logLevels << { 
logger.debug 'debug: Most verbose logging level' 
logger.log Loghevel.DEBUG, 'debug: Most verbose logging level' 





logger.info 'info: Use for information messages' 
logger.log LogLevel.INFO, ‘info: Use for information messages' 
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} 





logger.lifecycle 'lifecycle: Progress information messages' 
logger.log LogLevel.LIFECYCLE, 
‘lifecycle: Progress information messages' 














logger.warn 'warn: Warning messages like invalid configuration' 
logger.log LogLevel.WARN, 
‘warn: Warning messages like invalid configuration' 


logger.quiet 'quiet: This is important but not an error' 
logger.log LogLevel.QUIET, 
‘quiet: This is important but not an error' 








logger.error ‘error: Use for errors' 
logger.log LogLevel.ERROR, ‘error: Use for errors' 














When we run this logLevels task from the command line, we get the following output: 


$ gradle | ogLevels 

: | ogLevel s 

lifecycle: Progress infornation nessages 
lifecycle: Progress infornation nessages 

warn: Vrni ng nessages |i ke invalid confi guration 
warn: Vrni ng nessages |i ke invalid confi guration 
quiet: This is inportant but not an error 

quiet: This is inportant but not an error 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.523 secs 








We notice that only the LIFECYCLE, WARN, QUIET, and ERROR log levels are shown if we 
don't add any extra command-line options. To see the INFO messages, we must use the -- 
info command-line option. Then we get the following output: 

















$ gradle --info | ogLevels 


Starting Build 
Settings eval uated using enpty settings script. 


Sel ected pri nary task 'logLevels' from project : 
Tasks to be executed: [task ':1ogLevels' ] 


: | ogLevel s (Thread[Daenon worker Thread 15, 5, nai n]) started. 
: | ogLevel s Executing task ':logLevels' (up-to-date check took 0.0 secs) 
due to: 


Task has not declared any outputs. 
info: Use for infornation nessages 
info: Use for infornation nessages 
lifecycle: Progress infornation nessages 
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lifecycle: Progress infornation nessages 

warn: Vrni ng nessages |i ke invalid confi guration 

warn: Vrni ng nessages like invalid confi guration 

quiet: This is inportant but not an error 

quiet: This is inportant but not an error 

: | ogLevel s (Thread[ Daenon worker Thread 15, 5, nai n]) conpl eted. Took 
0. 001 secs. 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.465 secs 


Notice that we also get more messages from Gradle itself. Earlier, we only saw the log 
messages from our script, but this time a lot of extra logging is shown about the build 
process itself. 





To get even more output and our DEBUG level logging messages, we must use the --debug 
command-line option to invoke the LogLevels task, as follows: 





$ gradle --debug | ogLevels 


08: 16: 46. 334 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradli e. i ni ti al i zati on. bui | dsrc. Bui | dSourceBui | der] Starting to build 
the build sources. 

08: 16: 46. 335 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. bui | dsrc. Bui | dSourceBui | der] Gradle source dir 
does not exist. W I eave. 

08: 16: 46. 335 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t Gradi eProperti esLoader] Found env proj ect 
properties: [] 

08: 16: 46. 335 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t Gradi eProperti esLoader] Found system 
project properties: [] 

08: 16: 46. 336 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. Scri pt Eval uati ngSetti ngsProcessor] Ti ning: 
Processing settings took: 0.001 secs 

08: 16: 46. 338 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. bui | dsrc. Bui | dSourceBui | der] Starting to build 
the build sources. 

08: 16: 46. 339 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. bui | dsrc. Bui | dSourceBui | der] Gradle source dir 
does not exist. W I eave. 

08: 16: 46. 339 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t Gradi eProperti esLoader] Found env proj ect 
properties: [] 

08: 16: 46. 339 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradli e. i ni ti al i zati on. Def aul t Gradi eProperti esLoader] Found system 
project properties: [] 

08: 16: 46. 340 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. i ni ti al i zati on. Scri pt Eval uati ngSetti ngsProcessor] Ti ning: 
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Processing settings took: 0.001 secs 

08: 16: 46. 340 [I NFO] [org. gradi e. Bui | dLogger] Settings eval uated usi ng 
enpty settings script. 

08: 16: 46. 341 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. nodel . i nternal . regi stry. Def aul t Model Regi stry] Transi ti oni ng 
nedel elenent 'tasks' fromstate Know to Created 

08: 16: 46. 341 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. nodel . internal . regi stry. Def aul t Model Regi stry] Running nodel 
el enent 'tasks' creator rule action Proj ect. < ni t>. tasks() 

08: 16: 46. 341 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. nodel . i nternal . regi stry. Def aul t Model Regi stry] Creating tasks 
using Proj ect. <i ni t>. tasks() 


08: 16: 46. 355 [1 NFO] 
[org. gradi e. executi on. taskgraph. Abst ract TaskPl anExecutor] :1 ogLevels 
(Thread[ Daenon worker Thread 16, 5, nain]) started. 

08: 16: 46. 356 [LI FECYCLE] [class org. gradi e. TaskExecuti onLogger] 
: | ogLevel s 

08: 16: 46. 356 [ DEBUG] 
[ org. gradli e. api . internal . tasks. executi on. Execut eAt Mst OQnceTaskExecut er ] 
Starti ng to execute task ': I ogLevel s' 

08: 16: 46. 356 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradli e. api . internal . tasks. executi on. Ski pUpToDat eTaskExecut er ] 
Deternining if task ':logLevels' is up-to-date 

08: 16: 46. 356 [1 NFO] 
[org. gradli e. api . internal . tasks. executi on. Ski pUpToDat eTaskExecut er] 
Executing task ':logLevels' (up-to-date check took 0.0 secs) due to: 

Task has not declared any outputs. 

08: 16: 46. 356 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. api . internal . tasks. executi on. Execut eActi onsTaskExecut er] 
Executing actions for task ':logLevels'. 

08: 16: 46. 357 [DEBUG] [org. gradli e. api . Task] debug: Most verbose I oggi ng 


l evel 

08: 16: 46. 357 [DEBUG] [org. gradi e. api. Task] debug: Mbst verbose | oggi ng 
l evel 

08: 16: 46. 357 [I NFO] [org. gradli e. api. Task] info: Use for infornation 
nessages 

08: 16: 46. 357 [I NFO] [org. gradli e. api. Task] info: Use for infornation 
nessages 


08: 16: 46. 357 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradli e. api . Task] lifecycle: Progress 
i nfornation nessages 

08: 16: 46. 357 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradli e. api . Task] lifecycle: Progress 
i nfornation nessages 

08: 16: 46. 357 [WARN] [org. gradli e. api. Task] warn: Warning nessages like 
invalid confi gurati on 

08: 16: 46. 357 [WARN] [org. gradli e. api. Task] warn: Warning nessages like 
invalid confi gurati on 

08: 16: 46. 357 [QA ET] [org. gradi e. api.Task] quiet: This is inportant but 
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not an error 

08: 16: 46. 358 [QA ET] [org. gradi e. api.Task] quiet: This is inportant but 
not an error 

08: 16: 46. 358 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradli e. api . internal . tasks. executi on. Execut eAt Mst OQnceTaskExecut er ] 
Fi ni shed executing task ': I ogLevel s' 

08: 16: 46. 358 [1 NFO] 
[org. gradi e. executi on. taskgraph. Abst ract TaskPI anExecutor] :1 ogLevels 
(Thread[ Daenon worker Thread 16, 5, nain]) conpl eted. Took 0.002 secs. 

08: 16: 46. 358 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. executi on. taskgraph. Abst ract TaskPI anExecutor] Task worker 
[Thread[ Daenon worker Thread 16, 5, nai n]] finished, busy: 0.002 secs, idle: 
0. 001 secs 

08: 16: 46. 358 [ DEBUG] 
[org. gradi e. executi on. taskgraph. Def aul tTaskGraphExecuter] Ti ning: Executing 
the DAG took 0.004 secs 

08: 16: 46. 358 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradli e. Bui | dResul t Logger ] 

08: 16: 46. 359 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradi e. Bui | dResul t Logger] BUILD 
SUCCESSFUL 

08: 16: 46. 359 [LI FECYCLE] [org. grad e. Bui | dResul t Logger] 

08: 16: 46. 359 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradli e. Bui | dResul t Logger] Total ti ne: 
1. 424 secs 


This time, we get a lot of messages and we really have to look closely for our own messages. 
The output format of the logging has also changed, notice that while only the log message 
was shown before, now the time, log level, and originating class for the log message are also 
displayed. 


So, we know that every Gradle project and task has a logger we can use. However, we can 
also explicitly create a logger instance with the Logging class. If, for example, we define 
our own class and want to use it in a Gradle build, we can use the get Logger () method of 
the Logging class to get a Gradle logger object. We can use the extra lifecycle () 

and quiet () methods on this logger instance, just like in projects and tasks. 


We will now add a class definition in our build file and use an instance of this class to see 
the output: 


class Simple { 


// Create new logger using the Gradle 
// logging support. 
private static final Logger logger = Logging.getLogger('Simple') 





int square(int value) { 
int square = value * value 
logger.lifecycle "Calculate square for S{value} = S${square}" 
return square 
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} 
logger.lifecycle 'Running sample Gradle build.' 


task useSimple { 
doFirst { 
logger.lifecycle 'Running useSimple' 
} 
doLast { 
new Simple().square (3) 
} 
} 


We have used the logger of the project and task; in the class Simple, we 
use Logging. getLogger () to create a Gradle logger instance. When we run our script, 
we get the following output: 


$ gradle useSi npl e 

Runni ng sanpl e Gradi e bui l d. 
: useSi npl e 

Runni ng useSi npl e 

Cal cul ate square for 3 = 9 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.363 secs 


To see the originating class of the logger, we can use the --debug (or -d) command-line 
option. Then, we will not only see the time when message was logged, but also see the 
name of the logger: 


$ gradle useSi nple -d 


08: 28: 18. 390 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradli e. api . Proj ect] Runni ng sanple Gradi e 
bui I d. 


08: 28: 18. 405 [LI FECYCLE] [org. gradli e. api . Task] Runni ng useSi npl e 
08: 28: 18. 406 [LI FECYCLE] [Si nple] Calculate square for 3 = 9 


Notice that our logger project is named org.gradle.api.Project, the logger task is 
named org.gradle.api.Task, and our logger in the Simple class is named Simple. 
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Controlling output 


In the previous examples we used the logger instance and the print1n() method for 
logging messages. Gradle redirects the output sent to System. out — which is what we do 
when we use print 1n() —to the logger with the quiet log level. This is why we get to see 
the print1n() output when we run a Gradle build. Gradle intercepts the output and uses 
its logging support. 


When we run the following simple Gradle build with the --debug option, we can see that 
Gradle has redirected the output to the QUIET log level: 





println 'Simple logging message' 
Let's see the output if we run the build: 
$ gradli e --debug 


08: 34: 13. 497 [ QU ET] [systemout] Si nple I oggi ng nessage 





Gradle redirects standard error to log messages, with the ERROR log level. This also applies 
to classes that we use from external libraries in our Gradle build. If the code in these 
libraries uses standard output and error, Gradle will capture the output and error messages 
and redirect them to the Logger instance. 


We can configure this ourselves if we want to change the log level that is used for the 
redirected output and error messages. Every project and task has an instance of the 
org.gradle.api. logging. LoggingManager class with the name logging. The 
LoggingManager class has the methods captureStandardOutput () and 
captureStandardError () that we can use to set the log level for output and error 
messages. Remember that Gradle will, by default, use the QUIET log level for output 
messages and ERROR log level for error messages. In the following script, we change the log 
level for output messages to INFO: 














logging.captureStandardOutput LogLevel.INFO 
println 'This message is now logged with log level info instead of quiet' 


task redirectLogging { 
doFirst { 
// Use default redirect log level quiet. 
println 'Start task redirectLogging' 
} 
doLast { 
logging.captureStandardOutput LoghLevel.INFO 
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println 'Finished task redirectLogging' 
} 
} 


First we run the build without any extra command-line options: 


$ gradle redi rectLoggi ng 

: redi rect Loggi ng 

Start task redi rectLoggi ng 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.448 secs 


Notice that the print1n statement that we have defined in the doFirst method of our task 
is shown, but the output of the other print 1n statements is not shown. We redirected the 
output of these print 1n statements to Gradle's logging with the INFO log level. The INFO 
log level is now shown by default. 


Let's run the script again, but now we add the -- info command-line option so that we can 
see all the output of our print1n statements: 


$ gradle --info redi rect Loggi ng 


Start task redi rectLoggi ng 
Fi ni shed task redi rect Loggi ng 


Using the Gradle Wrapper 


Normally, if we want to run a Gradle build, we must have Gradle installed on our 
computer. Also, if we distribute our project to others and they want to build the project, 
they must have Gradle installed on their computers. The Gradle Wrapper can be used to 
allow others to build our project even if they don't have Gradle installed on their 
computers. 


The wrapper is a batch script on the Microsoft Windows operating systems or shell script 
on other operating systems that will download Gradle and run the build using the 
downloaded Gradle. 


By using the wrapper, we can make sure that the correct Gradle version for the project is 
used. We can define the Gradle version, and if we run the build via the wrapper script file, 
the version of Gradle that we defined is used. 
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Creating wrapper scripts 


To create the Gradle Wrapper batch and shell scripts, we can invoke the built-in wrapper 
task. This task is already available if we have installed Gradle on our computer. Let's invoke 
the wrapper task from the command-line: 


$ gradle wapper 

: wapper 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.61 secs 


After the execution of the task, we have two script files—gradlew.bat and gradlew—in 
the root of our project directory. These scripts contain all the logic needed to run Gradle. If 
Gradle is not downloaded yet, the Gradle distribution will be downloaded and installed 
locally. 


In the gradle/wrapper directory, relative to our project directory, we find the gradle- 
wrapper. jar and gradle-wrapper.properties files. The gradle-wrapper. jar file 
contains a couple of class files necessary to download and invoke Gradle. The gradle- 
wrapper.properties file contains settings, such as the URL, to download Gradle. 

The gradle-wrapper.properties file also contains the Gradle version number. If a new 
Gradle version is released, we only have to change the version in the gradle- 
wrapper.properties file and the Gradle Wrapper will download the new version so that 
we can use it to build our project. 


All the generated files are now part of our project. If we use a version control system, then 
we must add these files to the version control. Other people that check out our project can 
use the gradlew scripts to execute tasks from the project. The specified Gradle version is 
downloaded and used to run the build file. 


If we want to use another Gradle version, we can invoke the wrapper task with the -- 
gradle-version option. We must specify the Gradle version that the Wrapper files are 
generated for. By default, the Gradle version that is used to invoke the wrapper task is the 
Gradle version used by the wrapper files. 


To specify a different download location for the Gradle installation file, we must use the -- 
gradle-distribution-url option of the wrapper task. For example, we could have a 
customized Gradle installation on our local intranet, and with this option, we can generate 
the Wrapper files that will use the Gradle distribution on our intranet. 
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In the following example, we generate the wrapper files for Gradle 2.12 explicitly: 


$ gradle wapper -- gradi e- versi on=2. 12 
: wrapper 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.61 secs 


Customizing the Gradle Wrapper 


If we want to customize properties of the built-in wrapper task, we must add a new task to 
our Gradle build file with the org. gradle.api.tasks.wrapper.Wrapper type. We will 
not change the default wrapper task, but create a new task with new settings that we want 
to apply. We need to use our new task to generate the Gradle Wrapper shell scripts and 
support files. 


We can change the names of the script files that are generated with the scriptFile 
property of the Wrapper task. To change the name and location of the generated JAR and 
properties files, we can change the jarFile property: 





task createWrapper (type: Wrapper) { 
// Set Gradle version for wrapper files. 
gradleVersion = '2.12' 


// Rename shell scripts name to 
// startGradle instead of default gradlew. 
scriptFile = 'startGradle' 


// Change location and name of JAR file 

// with wrapper bootstrap code and 

// accompanying properties files. 

jarFile = "S{projectDir}/gradle-bin/gradle-bootstrap.jar" 
} 


If we run the createWrapper task, we get a Windows batch file and shell script and the 
Wrapper bootstrap JAR file with the properties file is stored in the gradle-bin directory: 


$ gradle creat eWapper 
: creat eWapper 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.605 secs 
$ tree. 


£ gradi e-bin 
i £ gradi e- bootstrap. jar 
i ¢ gradi e- bootstrap. properti es 
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£ startGradie 
£  startGradl e. bat 
¢ build. gradile 
2 directories, 5 files 


To change the URL from where the Gradle version must be downloaded, we can alter the 
distributionUrl property. For example, we could publish a fixed Gradle version on our 
company intranet and use the dist ributionUrl property to reference a download URL 
on our intranet. This way we can make sure that all developers in the company use the 
same Gradle version: 











task createWrapper (type: Wrapper) { 

// Set URL with custom Gradle distribution. 

distributionUrl = 'http://intranet/gradle/dist/gradle-custom- 
2.12.zip' 
} 


Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed the support that Gradle gives when working with files. We 
saw how to create a file or directory and a collection of files and directories. A file tree 
represents a hierarchical set of files. 


We can add logging messages to our project and tasks and see the output when we run a 
Gradle build. We discussed how to use different log levels to influence how much 
information is shown in the output. We also used LoggingManager to capture the standard 
output and error messages and redirect them to custom log levels. 


We discussed how to use the Gradle Wrapper to allow users to build our projects even if 
they don't have Gradle installed. We discussed how to customize the Wrapper to download 
a specific version of Gradle and use it to run our build. 


In the next chapter, we will create a Java project and use the Java plugin to add a set of 
default tasks that we can use to compile, test, and package our Java code. 
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We have seen how to write tasks in a Gradle build and how to execute them, but we haven't 
seen how to perform real-life tasks, such as compiling source code or testing with Gradle. 


In this chapter, we will discuss how to use the Gradle Java plugin to get tasks for compiling 
and packaging a Java project. We will also see how Gradle's build-by-convention features 
make it very easy to start and work with a source code. 


Why plugins? 

In Gradle, we can apply plugins to our project. A plugin basically adds extra functionalities 
such as tasks and properties to our project. By using a plugin, functionality is decoupled 
from the core Gradle build logic. We can write our own plugins, but Gradle also ships with 
plugins that are ready out of the box. For example, Gradle has a Java plugin. This plugin 
adds tasks for compiling, testing, and packaging Java source code to our project. 


The plugins that are packaged with a Gradle version are never updated or changed for this 
version, so if a new functionality is added to a plugin, a whole new Gradle version will be 
released. In the future versions of Gradle, this will change. This doesn't apply for the 
plugins that we write ourselves. We can release new versions of our own plugins, 
independent of the Gradle version. Let's start with the Java plugin that is a part of the 
Gradle distribution. 
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Getting started with the Java plugin 


The Java plugin provides a lot of useful tasks and properties that we can use for building a 
Java application or library. If we follow the convention-over-configuration support of the 
plugin, we don't have to write a lot of code in our Gradle build file to use it. If we want to, 
we can still add extra configuration options to override the default conventions defined by 
the plugin. 


Let's start with a new build file and use the Java plugin. We only have to apply the plugin 
for our build: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


That's it! Just by adding this simple line, we now have a lot of tasks that we can use to work 
with in our Java project. To see the tasks that have been added by the plugin, we run the 
tasks command on the command line and look at the output: 


$ gradle tasks 
:tasks 


assenble - Assenbles the outputs of this project. 
build - Assenbles and tests this project. 
bui | dDependents - Assenbles and tests this project and all projects that 


depend on it. 
bui | dNeeded - Assenbles and tests this project and all projects it depends 
on. 


classes - Assenbles nain classes. 

clean - Deletes the build directory. 

jar - Assenbles a jar archive contai ni ng the nain cl asses. 
testC asses - Assenbles test cl asses. 

Bui I d Setup tasks 

init - Initializes a new Gradi e build. [i ncubati ng] 
wrapper - Generates Gadle wapper files. [incubating] 
Docunent ati on tasks 


Hel p tasks 

conponents - Displays the conponents produced by root proj ect 

' getting_started'. [i ncubati ng] 

dependencies - Displays all dependencies declared in root proj ect 
' getti ng_started'. 
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dependency! nsi ght - Displays the insight into a specific dependency in root 
proj ect ' getting started’. 

hel p - Displays a help nessage. 

nodel - Displays the confi guration nodel of root project ' getting _started'. 
[i ncubati ng] 

projects - Displays the sub-projects of root project ' getting started’. 
properties - Displays the properties of root project ‘getting started’. 
tasks - Displays the tasks runnable fromroot project ' getting started’. 
Veri fi cation tasks 


check - Runs all checks. 
test - Runs the unit tests. 
Rul es 


Pattern: clean<TaskNane> deans the output files of a task. 

Pattern: bui | d<Confi gurati onNane> Assenbles the artifacts of a 

conf i gurati on. 

Pattern: upl oad<Confi gurati onNane>: Assenbles and uploads the artifacts 
bel ongi ng to a confi gurati on. 

To see all tasks and nore detail, run gradle tasks --all 

To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.849 secs 


If we look at the list of tasks, we can see the number of tasks that are now available to us, 
which we didn't have before; all this is done just by adding a simple line to our build file. 


We have several task groups with their own individual tasks, which can be used. We have 
tasks related to building source code and packaging in the Build tasks section. 

The javadoc task is used to generate Javadoc documentation, and is in 

the Documentation tasks section. The tasks for running tests and checking code quality 
are in the Verification tasks section. Finally, we have several rule-based tasks to build, 
upload, and clean artifacts or tasks in our Java project. 


The tasks added by the Java plugin are the visible part of the newly added functionality to 
our project. However, the plugin also adds the so-called convention object to our project. 
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A convention object has several properties and methods, which are used by the tasks of 
the plugin. These properties and methods are added to our project and can be accessed like 
normal project properties and methods. So, with the convention object, we can not only 
look at the properties used by the tasks in the plugin, but we can also change the value of 
the properties to reconfigure certain tasks. 


Using the Java plugin 
To work with the Java plugin, we are first going to create a very simple Java source file. We 


can then use the plugin's tasks to build the source file. You can make this application as 
complex as you want, but in order to stay on topic, we will make this as simple as possible. 


By applying the Java plugin, we must now follow some conventions for our project 
directory structure. To build the source code, our Java source files must be in the 
src/main/java directory, relative to the project directory. If we have non-Java source files 
that need to be included in the JAR file, we must place them in the src/main/resources 
directory. Our test source files need to be in the src/test/java directory and any non- 
Java source files required for testing can be placed in src/test/resources. These 
conventions can be changed if we want or need it, but it is a good idea to stick with them so 
that we don't have to write any extra code in our build file, which could lead to errors. 


Our sample Java project that we will write is a Java class that uses an external property file 
to get a welcome message. The source file with the name Sample. java is located in 
the src/main/ java directory, as follows: 


// File: src/main/java/gradle/sample/Sample.java 
package gradle.sample; 








import java.util.ResourceBundle; 


[** 

* Read welcome message from external properties file 
* <code>messages.properties</code>. 

x 

public class Sample { 








public Sample () { 
} 


[** 
* Get <code>messages.properties</code> fil 


* and read the value for <em>welcome</em> key. 
* 
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* @return Value for <em>welcome</em> key 
* from <code>messages.properties</code> 
“ff 
public String getWelcomeMessage() { 
final ResourceBundle resourceBundle = 
ResourceBundle.getBundle ("messages") ; 
final String message = resourceBundle.getString ("welcome"); 
return message; 




















} 
} 





In the code, we use ResourceBundle.getBundle() to read our welcome message. The 
welcome message itself is defined in a properties file with the 
name messages .properties, which will go in the src/main/resources directory: 





# File: src/main/resources/gradle/sample/messages.properties 
welcome = Welcome to Gradle! 





To compile the Java source file and process the properties file, we run the classes task. 
Note that the classes task has been added by the Java plugin. This is the so-called life 
cycle task in Gradle. The classes task is actually dependent on two other 

tasks— compileJava and processResources. We can see this task dependency when we 
run the tasks command with the --a11 command-line option: 


$ gradle tasks --all 


classes - Assenbles nain classes. 
conpil ej ava - Conpiles main Java source. 
processResources - Processes nain resources. 


Let's run the classes task from the command line: 


$ gradle classes 

: conpi | eJ ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 1.08 secs 


Here, we can see that compileJdava and processResources tasks are executed because 
the classes task depends on these tasks. The compiled class file and properties file are 
now in the build/classes/main and build/resources/main directories. The build 
directory is the default directory that Gradle uses to build output files. 
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If we execute the classes task again, we will notice that the tasks support the incremental 
build feature of Gradle. As we haven't changed the Java source file or the properties file, 
and the output is still present, all the tasks can be skipped as they are up-to-date: 


$ gradle classes 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.595 secs 


To package our class file and properties file, we invoke the jar task. This task is also added 
by the Java plugin and depends on the classes task. This means that if we run the jar 
task, the classes task is also executed. Let's try and run the jar task, as follows: 


$ gradle jar 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

:jar 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.585 secs 


The default name of the resulting JAR file is the name of our project. So if our project is 
called sample, then the JAR file is called sample. jar. We can find the file in 

the build/libs directory. If we look at the contents of the JAR file, we see our compiled 
class file and the messages.properties file. Also, a manifest file is added automatically 
by the jar task: 


$ jar tvf buil d/libs/sanple.jar 

O Wd Œt 21 15: 29:36 CEST 2015 MTA I NF/ 

25 Ved Oct 21 15:29:36 CEST 2015 META I NF/ MAN FEST. MF 

O Wed Œt 21 15: 26:58 CEST 2015 gradi e/ 

O Véd Gt 21 15: 26:58 CEST 2015 gradi e/ sanpl e/ 

685 Véd Oct 21 15: 26:58 CEST 2015 gradi e/ sanpl e/ Sanpl e. cl ass 

90 Véd Oct 21 15:26:58 CEST 2015 gradli e/ sanpl e/ nessages. properti es 


We can also execute the assemble task to create the JAR file. The assemble task, another 
life cycle task, is dependent on the jar task and can be extended by other plugins. We could 
also add dependencies on other tasks that create packages for a project other than the JAR 
file, such as a WAR file or ZIP archive file: 


$ gradle assenble 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 
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:j ar UP- TO- DATE 
:assenbl e UP- TO. DATE 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.607 secs 


To start again and clean all the generated output from the previous tasks, we can use the 
clean task. This task deletes the project build directory and all the generated files in this 
directory. So, if we execute the clean task from the command line, Gradle will delete 

the build directory: 


$ gradle clean 

: cl ean 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.583 secs 


Note that the Java plugin also added some rule-based tasks. One of them was 
clean<TaskName>. We can use this task to remove the output files of a specific task. 

The clean task deletes the complete build directory; but with clean<TaskName>, we only 
delete the files and directories created by the named task. For example, to clean the 
generated Java class files of the compileJava task, we execute the cleanCompileJava 
task. As this is a rule-based task, Gradle will determine that everything after clean must be 
a valid task in our project. The files and directories created by this task are then determined 
by Gradle and deleted: 


$ gradle cl eanConpi I ej ava 

: cl eanConpi | eJ ava UP- TO- DATE 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.578 secs 


Working with source sets 


The Java plugin also adds a new concept to our project-source sets. A source set is a 
collection of source files that are compiled and executed together. The files can be Java 
source files or resource files. Source sets can be used to group files together with a certain 
meaning in our project, without having to create a separate project. For example, we can 
separate the location of source files that describe the API of our Java project in a source set, 
and run tasks that only apply to the files in this source set. 
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Without any configuration, we already have the main and test source sets, which are 
added by the Java plugin. For each source set, the plugin also adds the following three 
tasks: compile<SourceSet>Java, process<SourceSet>Resources, 

and <SourceSet>Classes. When the source set is named main, we don't have to provide 
the source set name when we execute a task. For example, compileJava applies to 

the main source test, but compileTestJava applies to the test source set. 





Each source set also has some properties to access the directories and files that make up the 
source set. The following table shows the properties that we can access in a source set: 


java SourceDirectorySet | These are the Java source files for this 
project. Only files with 
the . java extension are in this collection. 

allJdava SourceDirectorySet | By default, this is the same as the Java 
property, so it contains all the Java source 
files. Other plugins can add extra source 
files to this collection. 

resources SourceDirectorySet | These are all the resource files for this 
source set. This contains all the files in the 
resources source directory, excluding any 
files with the . java extension. 


allSource SourceDirectorySet | By default, this is the combination of the 
resources and Java properties. This 
includes all the source files of this source 
set, both resource and Java source files. 

output SourceSetOutput These are the output files for the source 
files in the source set. This contains the 
compiled classes and processed 
resources. 


java.srcDirs Set<File> These are the directories with Java source 
files. 

resources.srcDirs Set<File> These are the directories with the 
resource files for this source set. 

output.classesDir |File This is the output directory with the 
compiled class files for the Java source 
files in this source set. 
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output.resourcesDir|File This is the output directory with the 
processed resource files from the 
resources in this source set. 


name String This is the read-only value with the name 
of the source set. 


We can access these properties via the sourceSets property of our project. In the following 
example, we will create a new task to display values for several properties: 





apply plugin: 'Java' 
task sourceSetJavaProperties << { 
sourceSets { 











main { 
printlin "java.srcDirs = S{java.srcDirs}" 
printlin "resources.srcDirs = ${resources.srcDirs}" 
printlin "java.files = ${java.files.name}" 
printin "alldJava.files = S${allJava.files.name}" 
printlin "resources.files = S{resources.files.name}" 
printlin "allSource.files = S${allSource.files.name}" 
println "output.classesDir = ${output.classesDir}" 
printlin "output.resourcesDir = S{output.resourcesDir}" 
printlin "output.files = S{output.files}" 


} 
When we run the sourceSetJavaproperties task, we get the following output: 


$ gradle sourceSet) avapr operti es 

: sourceSet) avaPr operti es 

java.srcDirs = [/ gradi e- book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ sourcesets/ src/ nai n/ j ava] 
resources. srcDirs = [/ gradli e- 

book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ sourceset s/ src/ nai n/ resources] 

java. files = [Sanpl e. j ava] 

al I J ava. files = [Sanpl e. j ava] 

resources. files = [nessages. properti es] 

al I Source. files = [nessages. properties, Sanpl e. j ava] 

out put. classesDir = / gradi e- 

book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ sourceset s/ bui | d/ cl asses/ nai n 

out put. resourcesDir = / gradi e- 

book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ sourceset s/ bui | d/ resour ces/ nai n 

out put. files = [/gradl e- 

book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ sour ceset s/ bui | d/ cl asses/ nai n, / gradli e- 
book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ sourceset s/ bui | d/ resour ces/ nai n] 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.594 secs 
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Creating a new source set 


We can create our own source set in a project. A source set contains all the source files that 
are related to each other. In our example, we will add a new source set to include a Java 
interface. Our Sample class will then implement the interface; however, as we use a 
separate source set, we can use this later to create a separate JAR file with only the compiled 
interface class. We will name the source set api as the interface is actually the API of our 
example project, which we can share with other projects. 


To define this source set, we only have to put the name in the sourceSets property of the 
project, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


sourceSets { 
api 


} 


Gradle will create three new tasks based on this source set—apiClasses, 
compileApiJava, and processApiResources. We can see these tasks after we execute 
the tasks command: 


$ gradle tasks --all 


Bui I d tasks 


api Classes - Assenbles api classes. 
conpi | eApi Java - Conpiles api Java source. 
processApi Resources - Processes api resources. 


We have created our Java interface in the src/api/java directory, which is the source 
directory for the Java source files for the api source set. The following code allows us to see 
the Java interface: 





// File: src/api/java/gradle/sample/ReadWelcomeMessage. java 
package gradle.sample; 

















[** 
* Read welcome message from source and return value. 
ty 
public interface ReadWelcomeMessage { 
[** 
* @return Welcome messag 
zy. 
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String getWelcomeMessage(); 





} 
To compile the source file, we can execute the compileApiJava or apiClasses task: 


$ gradle api d asses 

: conpi | eApi J ava 

: processApi Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: api d asses 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.595 secs 


The source file is compiled in the build/classes/api directory. 


We will now change the source code of our Sample class and implement 
the ReadWelcomeMessage interface, as shown in the following code: 








// File: src/main/java/gradle/sample/Sample.java 
package gradle.sample; 





import java.util.ResourceBundle; 


[** 

* Read welcome message from external properties file 
* <code>messages.properties</code>. 

*/ 

public class Sample implements ReadWelcomeMessage { 











public Sample() { 
} 


** 





Get <code>messages.properties</code> fil 
and read the value for <em>welcome</em> key. 





@return Value for <em>welcome</em> key 
from <code>messages.properties</code> 








+ + FF + FF FN 


/ 

public String getWelcomeMessage() { 

final ResourceBundle resourceBundle = 
ResourceBundle.getBundle ("messages") ; 

final String message = resourceBundle.getString ("welcome"); 

return message; 
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Next, we run the classes task to recompile our changed Java source file: 


$ gradle classes 

: conpi | ej ava 

/ gradi e- book/ Chapt er 4/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ Sanpl e. j ava: 10: error: 
cannot find synbol 

public class Sanple i npl enents ReadVél coneMessage { 


synbol: class ReadVél conelNessage 

1 error 

:conpil ej ava FAI LED 

FAILURE: Build failed wth an exception. 

* What went wrong: 

Execution failed for task ':conpil ej ava’. 

> Conpil ation failed; see the conpiler error output for details. 
* Try: 

Run wth --stacktrace option to get the stack trace. Run Wth --info or -- 
debug option to get nore | og output. 

BU LD FAI LED 

Total tine: 0.608 secs 





We get a compilation error! The Java compiler cannot find the ReadWelcomeMessag 
interface. However, we just ran the apiClasses task and compiled the interface without 
errors. 


To fix this, we must define a dependency between the classes and apiClasses tasks. 
The classes task is dependent on the apiClasses tasks. First, the interface must be 
compiled and then the class that implements the interface must be compiled . 


Next, we must add the output directory with the compiled interface class file to the 
compileClasspath property of the main source set. Once we have done this, we know for 
sure that the Java compiler picks up the compiled class file to compile the Samp1e class. 


To do this, we will change the build file and add the task dependency between the two 
tasks and the main source set configuration, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
n 
sourceSets { 
api 
main { 
compileClasspath += files (api.output.classesDir) 
} 
} 


classes.dependsOn apiClasses 
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Now we can run the classes task again, without errors: 


$ gradle classes 

: conpi | eApi J ava 

: processApi Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: api d asses 

: conpi I ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.648 secs 


Custom configuration 


If we use Gradle for an existing project, we might have a different directory structure than 
the default structure defined by Gradle, or it may be that we want to have a different 
structure for another reason. We can account for this by configuring the source sets and 
using different values for the source directories. 


Consider that we have a project with the following source directory structure: 


m resources 

m java 

=: test 

m srce 

— java 

m test 

m integration 
— java 
— unit 








— java 
— tree.txt 





We will need to reconfigure the main and test source sets, but we must also add a 
new integration-test source set. The following code reflects the directory structure for 
the source sets: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 


sourceSets { 
main { 
java { 
srcDir 'src/java' 
} 


resources { 
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srcDir 'resources/java' 
} 
} 
test { 
java { 
srcDir 'test/unit/java' 
} 
resources { 
srcDir 'resources/test' 
} 
} 


‘integeration-test' { 
java { 
srcDir 'test/integration/java' 
} 
resources { 
srcDir 'resources/test' 


} 
} 


Notice how we must put the name of the integration-test source set in quotes; this is 
because we use a hyphen in the name. Gradle then converts the name of the source set 
into integrationTest (without the hyphen and with a capital T). To compile, for 
example, the source files of the integration test source set, we use 

the compileIntegrationTestJava task. 


Working with properties 


We have already discussed that the Java plugin adds tasks and source sets to our Gradle 
project; however, we also get a lot of new properties that we can use. Custom properties of 
a plugin are set in a Convention object of the org. gradle.api.plugins.Convention 
type. A Convention object is used by a plugin to expose properties and methods that we 
can use in our project. The Convention object of the plugin is added to the convention 
property of a project. The convention property of a Gradle project is a container for all 
the Convention objects from the plugins. 


We can access the properties from the plugin's Convention object directly as project 
properties or we can specify the complete path to the Convention object of the plugin in 
order to get to a property or invoke a method. 
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For example, the sourceSets property is a property of the Convent ion object of the Java 
plugin. With the following task, showConvention, we see the different ways that we have 
in order to access this property: 


task showConvention << { 
println sourceSets.main.name 
println project.sourceSets.main.name 
println project.convention.plugins.java.sourceSets.main.name 


} 


To see all the properties available to us, we must invoke the properties task from the 
command line. The following output shows a part of the output from the properties task: 


$ gradle properties 
: properti es 


target Conpati bility: 1.8 

tasks: [task ':buil dDependents', task ': buil dNeeded', task ':check', task 
':classes', task ':conpilejava', task ':conpil eTest)ava', task ':jar', task 
';javadoc', task ': processResources', task ': processTestResources', task 
':properties', task ':test', task ':testC asses' ] 

test: task ':test' 

testC asses: task ':testd asses' 

testReportDir: / gradli e- book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ props/ bui I d/ reports/ tests 
test Report Di rNane: tests 

testResultsDir: / gradi e- book/ Chapt er 4/ Code_Fi | es/ props/ bui I d/ test- resul ts 
test Resul tsDi rNane: test-resul ts 

version: unspeci fi ed 


If we look through the list, we see a lot of properties that we can use to redefine the 
directories where output files of the compile or test tasks are stored. The following table 
shows the directory properties: 


Property name Default value Description 


distDirName distributions This is the directory name relative to the 
build directory to store distribution files 

libsDirName libs This is the directory name to store 
generated JAR files; it is relative to the 
build directory 








dependencyCacheDirName | dependency-cache | This is the name of the directory for 
storing cached information about 
dependencies; it is relative to the build 
directory 
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docsDirName This is the name of the directory for 
storing generated documentation; it is 
relative to the build directory 


testReportDirName This is the directory name relative to the 
build directory to store test reports 


testResultsDirName test-results This stores test result XML files; it is 
relative to the build directory 





The Java plugin also adds other properties to our project. These properties can be used to 
set the source and target compatibility of the Java version for compiling the Java source files 
or set the base filename for the generated JAR files. 


The following table shows the convention properties of the Java plugin: 








Property name Type Default value Description 
archivesBaseName Stringrce and target compatibility of | Name of the project This is the base filename to use 
the Java version for compili for archives created by archive 
tasks, such as JAR 
sourceCompatibility] String, Number, JavaVersion, Object Java version of JDK used to run | This is the Java version 
Gradle compatibility to be used when 


compiling Java source files with 
the compile task 




















targetCompatibility | String,Number,JavaVersion,Object Value of This is the version of Java class 
sourceCompatibility files are generated for 
sourceSets SourceSetContainer - These are the source sets for the 
project 
manifest Manifest Empty manifest This is the manifest to be 
included in all JAR files 
metaInf List Empty list This is the list of files to be 


included in the META-INF 
directory of all the JAR files 
created in the project 

















In our example project, we already saw that the generated JAR file was named after the 
project name; but with the archivesBaseName property, we can change that. We can also 
change the source compatibility to Java 6 for our project. Finally, we can also change the 
manifest that is used for the generated JAR file. The following build file reflects all the 
changes: 


apply plugin: 'java' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 
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sourceCompatibility = JavaVersion.VERSION_1_8 // Or '1.8' or 8 





jar { 
manifest { 
attributes ( 
'Implementation-Version' : version, 
'Implementation-Title' : 'Gradle Sample' 


Now if we invoke the assemble task to create our JAR file and look into the build/libs 


directory, we can see that the JAR file is now named gradle-sample-1.0. jar: 


$ gradle assenbl e 

: conpi | eApi J ava 

: processApi Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: api d asses 

: conpi | ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

:j ar 

: assenbl e 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.657 secs 
$ Is build/libs 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 


To see the contents of the generated manifest file, we will first extract the file from the JAR 


file and then look at the contents: 


$ cd bui l d/l i bs 

$ jar xvf gradi e-sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 
created: MTA I NF/ 

inflated: META I NF/ MAN FEST. M 
created: gradi e/ 

created: gradi e/ sanpl e/ 

inflated: gradi e/ sanpl e/ Sanpl e. cl ass 
inflated: gradi e/ sanpl e/ nessages. properti es 
$ cat MTA I NF/ MAN FEST. M 
Mani f est- Version: 1.0 

I npl enentati on- Version: 1.0 

I npl enentati on- Title: Gradle Sanple 
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Creating Javadoc documentation 


To generate a Javadoc documentation, we must use the javadoc task of 

the org.gradle.api.tasks. javadoc. Javadoc type. The task generates a 
documentation for the Java source files in the main source set. If we want to generate 
documentation for the source sets in our project, we must configure the javadoc task or 
add an extra javadoc task to our project. 


Note that, in our project, we have an API and main source set with the Java source files. If 
we want to generate documentation for both the source sets, we have to configure the 
javadoc task in our project. The source property of the javadoc task is set 

to sourceSets.main.allJava by default. If we add sourceSets.api.alldava to 

the source property, our interface file is also processed by the javadoc task: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


javadoc { 
source sourceSets.api.allJdava 


} 


Next, we can run the javadoc task and the documentation is generated and put into 
the build/docs/javadoc directory: 


$ gradle j avadoc 

: conpi | eApi J ava 

: processApi Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: api d asses 

: conpi | ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

: j avadoc 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.503 secs 


We can set more properties on the javadoc task. For example, we can set a title for the 
generated documentation with the title property. The default value is the name of the 
project followed by the project version number, if available. 


To change the destination directory, we can set the dest inationDir property of 
the javadoc task to the directory that we want. 
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We can also use the opt ions property to define a lot of properties that we know from the 
Java SDK javadoc tool. The following example shows us how to set some of the options for 
the javadoc task in our project: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


javadoc { 
source sourceSets.api.alldava 








title = 'Gradle Sample Project' 

options.links = ['http://docs.oracle.com/javase/6/docs/api/'] 
options.footer = "Generated on ${new Date().format('dd MMM yyyy') }" 
options.header = "Documention for version S${project.version}" 


Assembling archives 


If we want to package the output of the new API source set in our JAR file, we must define 
a new task ourselves. Gradle doesn't provide some magic to do this for us automatically; 
luckily, the task itself is very simple: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 


sourceSets { 
api 
main { 
compileClasspath += files(api.output.classesDir) 


classes.dependsOn apiClasses 


task apiJar (type: Jar) { 
// Define appendix that will be 
// appended to the archivesBaseName 
// for the JAR. 
appendix = ‘api' 


// Define the input for the JAR file. 
from sourceSets.api.output 
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The apidar task is a Jar task. We define the appendix property that is used to generate 
the final filename of the JAR file. We use the from() method to point the output directory 
of our API source set, so all the generated output is included in the JAR file. When we run 
the apiJar task, anew gradle-sample-api-1.0. jar JAR file is generated in 

the build/1libs directory, as follows: 





$ gradle apiJar 
: conpi | eApi J ava 
: processApi Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: api d asses 
: api Jar 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 3.242 secs 


The base name of the JAR file is the project name, which is similar to one for the jar task. If 
we look at the contents, we see our compiled ReadWelcomeMessage class file: 





$ jar tvf buil d/ li bs/sanpl e- api . jar 
O Thu Œt 22 16:38:56 CEST 2015 MTA- I NF/ 
25 Thu Oct 22 16:38:56 CEST 2015 MTA I NF/ MAN FEST. M 
O Thu Œt 22 16:35:08 CEST 2015 gradi e/ 
O Thu Œt 22 16:35:08 CEST 2015 gradi e/ sanpl e/ 
182 Thu Œt 22 16:38:56 CEST 2015 
gradli e/ sanpl e/ ReadVél conelMessage. cl ass 


Also note that we didn't define a task dependency between the apiJar and apiClasses 
tasks; but when we ran the apiJar task, Gradle automatically ran the apiClasses task. 
This happened because we used the sourceSets.api.output property to define the files 
that needed to be included in the JAR file; Gradle noticed this and determined the task that 
is responsible for creating the content in the sourceSets.api.output directory. 

The apiClasses task is the task that compiles the Java source files and processes the 
resources into the build directory, therefore, Gradle will first invoke the apiClasses task 
before the apiJar task. 
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Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed the support for a Java project in Gradle. With a simple line 
needed to apply the Java plugin, we get masses of functionality, which we can use for our 
Java code. We can compile our source files, package the compiled code into a JAR file, and 
generate the documentation. 


In the next chapter, we will see how to add dependencies to external libraries. We will also 
discuss how to configure repositories and organize our dependencies with configurations. 
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When we develop our code, we usually use third-party or open source libraries. These 
libraries need to be available in the classpath of the compiler, otherwise we will get errors 
and our build will fail. Gradle provides support for dependency management, so we can 
define our dependencies in our build file. Gradle will then take care of the necessary 
configuration for our various tasks. 


In this chapter, we will discuss how to use dependency management in our builds. We will 
see how to organize dependencies with configurations. We will also discuss repositories 
that host dependency artifacts, their dependencies, and how to handle different repository 
layouts. 


Then, we will define dependencies using the Gradle syntax for modules with version 
information. 


Dependency configuration 


Java has no real support for working with versioned libraries as dependencies. We cannot 
express in Java whether our class depends on 1ib-1.0.jarorlib- 2.0.jar, for 
example. There are some open source solutions that deal with dependencies and allow us to 
express whether our Java code depends on lib- 1.0.jarorlib-2.0.jar. The most 
popular are Maven and Apache Ivy. Maven is a complete build tool and has a mechanism 
for dependency management. Ivy is only about dependency management. 


Dependency Management 


Both tools support repositories where versioned libraries are stored together with metadata 
about these libraries. A library can have dependencies on other libraries and is described in 
the metadata of the library. The metadata is described in the descriptor XML files. Ivy fully 
supports Maven descriptor files and repositories; it also adds some extra functionality. 
Therefore with Ivy, you get what you would with Maven, and then some more. This is why 
Gradle uses the Ivy API under the hood to perform dependency management. Gradle also 
adds some extra sugar on top of Ivy, so we can define and use dependencies in a very 
flexible way. 


In a Gradle build file, we group dependencies together in a configuration. A configuration 
has a name and configurations can extend each other. With a configuration, we can make 
logical groups of dependencies. For example, we can create a javaCompile configuration 
to include dependencies needed to compile the Java code. We can add as many 
configurations to our build as we want. We don't define our dependencies directly in the 
configuration. A configuration, as with a label, can be used when we define a dependency. 


Every Gradle build has a ConfigurationContainer object. This object is accessible via 
the Project property with the name containers. We can use a closure to configure the 
container with Configuration objects. Each Configuration object has at least a name, 
but we can change more properties. We can set a resolution strategy, if a configuration has 
version conflicts with dependencies, or we can change the visibility of a configuration so 
that it will not be visible outside of our project. A Configuration object also has a 
hierarchy. So we can extend from the existing Configuration objects to inherit the 
settings. 


In the following example, we will create a new configuration with the name commonsLib to 
hold our dependencies and a mainLib configuration that extends commonsLib. The 
extended mainLib configuration gets all settings and dependencies from commonsLib, and 
we can assign extra dependencies as well: 


configurations { 
commonsLib { 
description = 'Common libraries' 
} 
mainLib { 
extendsFrom commonsLib 
description = 'Main libraries' 


} 


// Reference mainLib configuration 

// using [] syntax for the 

// configuration container. 

printlin configurations['mainLib'].name 
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// Reference commonsLib in another way, 
// just use the name directly as property. 
println configurations.commonsLib.name 





The output of the build shows the names of the configurations, as follows: 


$ gradle -q 

nai nLi b 

comonsLi b 

Vél cone to Gradi e 2. 9. 

To run a build, run gradle <task>... 

To see a list of available tasks, run gradle tasks 

To see a list of command-line options, run gradle -- help 

To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 


Many plugins add new configurations to ConfigurationContainer. We used the Java 
plugin in the previous chapter, which added four configurations to our project. With the 
built-in dependencies task, we can get an overview of the defined dependencies and 
configurations for a project. 


The following build script uses the Java plugin: 
apply plugin: 'java' 
We get the following output if we execute the dependencies task: 


$ gradle -q dependenci es 


archi ves - Confi gurati on for archive artifacts. 

No dependenci es 

conpi le - Conpile classpath for source set 'main'. 

No dependenci es 

default - Configuration for default artifacts. 

No dependenci es 

runti ne - Runtine classpath for source set 'main'. 

No dependenci es 

test Conpile - Conpile classpath for source set ‘test’. 
No dependenci es 

test Runtine - Runtine classpath for source set ‘test’. 
No dependenci es 
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Notice how we already have six configurations in our project. The following table shows 
the configuration and the tasks that use the configuration: 


compile compiledava These are the dependencies needed at 
compile time to compile the source files 

runtime compile These are the dependencies for runtime 
of the application, but are not needed 
for compilation 

testCompile]|compile compileTestJava | These are the dependencies to compile 
test source files 


testRuntime|testCompile]test These are all the dependencies needed 
to run the tests 
archives uploadArchives | This contains artifacts, such as JAR files 
created by the project 
default runtime This is the default configuration that 
contains all runtime dependencies 
If our code has a dependency on a library, we can set the dependency with the compile 


configuration. The dependency is then automatically available in 
the runtime, testCompile, testRuntime, and default configurations. 





Repositories 


Dependencies are usually stored in some kind of repository. A repository has a layout that 
defines a pattern for the path of a versioned library module. Gradle knows, for example, the 
layout of a Maven repository. Ivy repositories can have customized layouts, and with 
Gradle, we can configure a customized layout. The repository can be accessible via the 
filesystem, HTTP, SSH, or other protocols. 
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We can declare several repository types in the Gradle build file. Gradle provides some 
preconfigured repositories, but it is also very easy to use a custom Maven or Ivy repository. 
We can also declare a simple filesystem repository to be used for resolving and finding 
dependencies. The following table shows the preconfigured and custom repositories that 
we can use: 


Maven repository This is the Maven layout repository on a remote computer or 
filesystem. 


Bintray JCenter This is the preconfigured Maven layout repository to search for 
repository dependencies in the Bintray JCenter repository. This is a superset of 
the Maven central repository. 


Maven central This is the preconfigured Maven layout repository to search for 

repository dependencies in the Maven central repository. 

Maven local repository | This is the preconfigured Maven repository that finds dependencies 
in the local Maven repository. 

Ivy repository This is the Ivy repository that can be located on a local or remote 
computer. 

Flat directory repository | This is a simple repository on the local filesystem of the computer or 
a network share. 





We define a repository with the repositories () method. This method accepts a closure 
that is used to configure an org. gradle.api.artifacts.dsl.RepositoryHandler 
object. 
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Adding Maven repositories 


A lot of Java projects use Maven as a build tool and for it's dependency management 
features. A Maven repository stores libraries with version information and metadata 
described in a descriptor XML file. The layout of a Maven repository is fixed and follows 
the someroot/ [organization] /[module]/[revision]/ [module]- 

[revision] . [ext] pattern. The organization section is split into subfolders based on 
the dots used in the organization name. For example, if the organization name 

is org.gradle, an org folder with the gradle subfolder needs to be in the Maven 
repository. A JAR library with the organization name, org. gradle; module 

name, gradle-api; and revision, 1.0, is resolved via the someroot/org/gradle/ 
gradle-api/1.0/gradle-api-1.0.Jjar path. 


Bintray JCenter is a relatively new public Maven repository, where a lot of Maven open 
source dependencies are stored. It is a superset of the Maven central repository and also 
contains dependency artifacts published directly at JCenter. Also, it is very easy to deploy 
our own artifacts to Bintray JCenter. The URL to access the repository is https://jcenter 
.bintray.com. Gradle provides a shortcut for JCenter so that we don't have to type the 
URL ourselves in the repositories configuration block. The shortcut method 

is jcenter(). 


The Maven central repository is located at https: //repol.maven.org/maven2 and 
contains a lot of libraries. Many open source projects deploy their artifacts to Maven's 
central repository. We can use the mavenCent ral () method in the configuration closure 
for the repositories () method. The following example is a build file, where we have 
defined the Maven central repository and Bintray JCenter: 


repositories { 
// Define Bintray's JCenter 
// vepository, to find 
// dependencies. 
jcenter () 





// Define Maven Central 
// as repository for 

// dependencies. 
mavenCentral () 
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If you have used Maven before on your computer, there is a good chance that you have a 
local Maven repository. Maven will use a hidden folder in our home directory to store the 
downloaded dependency libraries. We can add this local Maven repository with the 
mavenLocal() method to the list of repositories. We can add the Maven local repository to 
our build file, as follows: 


repositories { 
mavenLocal () 


} 


The Bintray JCenter and Maven central and local repositories are preconfigured Maven 
repositories. We can also add a custom repository that follows the Maven layout. For 
example, our company can have a Maven repository available via the intranet. We define 
the URL of the Maven repository with the maven () or mavenRepo () method. 


The example build file uses both methods to add two new Maven repositories, which are 
available through our intranet, as follows: 


repositories { 


maven { 
// Name is optional. If not set url property is used 
name = 'Main Maven repository' 
url = 'http://intranet/repo' 


} 


// Alternative way for defining a custom 
// Maven repository. 
mavenRepo ( 

name: ‘Snapshot repository', 

url: 'http://intranet/snapshots') 
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Both methods configure a repository via a combination of a closure and method arguments. 
Sometimes we must access a Maven repository that stores the metadata in the descriptor 
XML files, but the actual JAR files are in a different location. To support this scenario, we 
must set the art ifactUrls property and assign the addresses of the servers that store the 
JAR files: 


repositories { 
maven { 
url: 'http://intranet/mvn' 


// Use a different location for 

// the artifacts. 

artifactUrls 'http://intranet/jars' 
artifactUrls 'http://intranet/snapshot-jars' 


} 


To access a Maven repository with basic authentication, we can set the credentials when we 
define the repository, as follows: 


repositories { 
maven(name: 'Secured repository') { 





// Set credentials to access 

// the repository. It is better 

// to store the values for username 

// and password outside the build file. 
credentials { 





username = 'username' 
password = 'password' 
} 
url = 'http://intranet/repo' 


} 


It is not a good idea to store username and password as plain text in the build file as 
anyone can read our password if stored in plain text. It is better if we define the properties 
in a gradle.properties file in the Gradle user home directory, apply the correct security 
constraints on the property file, and use these properties in our build file. 
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Adding lvy repositories 


An Ivy repository has a customizable layout, this means that there is no single predefined 
layout as with a Maven repository. The default layout for an Ivy repository has the 
someroot/ [organization] /[module]/[revision]/[type]s/[artifact]. [ext] 
pattern. The name of the organization is not split into subfolders, as with the Maven layout. 
So, our gradle module with the org. gradle organization name and gradle-api artifact 
with revision 1.0 is resolved via 

the someroot/org.gradle/gradle/1.0/jars/gradle-api.jar path. 


We use the same repositories () method to configure an Ivy repository. We use 
the ivy () method to configure the settings for an Ivy repository. We define the URL of the 
repository, and optionally, a name, as follows: 


repositories { 
ivy ( 
url: 'http://intranet/ivy-repo', 
name: ‘Our repository') 


// Alternative way of defining 
// an Ivy repository. 
ivy { 
url = 'http://intranet/ivy-snapshots' 
} 
} 


If our Ivy repository has a Maven layout, we can set the layout property to maven. We can 
use the same property to define a custom layout for a repository. We will define the 
patterns that are used to resolve the descriptor XML files and the actual library files. 


The following table shows the different layout names that we can use and the default 
patterns for the preconfigured layouts: 





Layout | Pattern Ivy descriptors Pattern artifacts 
name 


someroot/ [organization] /[module]/]|someroot/ [organization] /[module]/[revision] / 
[revision] /ivy-[revision].xml {artifact]-—[revision] (-[classifier]) (.[ext]) 


someroot/ [organization] /[module]/]|someroot/ [organization] /[module]/[revision] / 
[revision] /ivy-[revision] .xml {artifact]-[revision] (-[classifier]) (.[ext]) 














Custom Custom 
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The example build file uses the preconfigured layout names gradle and maven and also a 
custom pattern, as follows: 


repositories { 


ivy { 
url = 'http://intranet/ivy-snapshots' 
// Repository follows the maven layout. 
layout = 'maven' 

} 

ivy { 
url = 'http://intranet/repository' 
// Repository follows the gradle layout. 
layout = 'gradle' 

} 

ivy { 
url = 'http://intranet/custom' 


layout ('pattern') { 
// Pattern to resolve Ivy descriptor files. 
ivy '[module]/[revision]/ivy.xml' 
// Pattern to resolve files. 
artifact '[module]/[revision]/[artifact] (.[ext])' 


} 


Instead of using the layout () method to define a custom pattern, we can use 
the ivyPattern() and artifactPattern () methods to define the patterns for the Ivy 
repository: 


repositories { 


ivy { 
url = 'http://intranet/custom' 
ivyPatterns '[module]/[revision]/ivy.xml' 


artifactPatterns '[module]/[revision]/[artifact] (.[ext])' 
} 


To access an Ivy repository that is secured with basic authentication, we must pass our 
credentials. Just like with the secured Maven repository, it is best to store the username and 
password as properties in the SUSER_HOME/. gradle/gradle.properties file: 











repositories { 
ivy { 
credentials { 
// Username and password are from 
// external gradle.properties fil 
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username = usernameFromGradleProperties 
password = passwordFromGradleProperties 





} 


url = ‘http://intranet/custom' 

ivyPatterns '[module]/[revision] /ivy.xml' 
artifactPatterns '[module]/[revision]/[artifact] (.[ext])' 
artifactPatterns '[module]/[revision]/[artifact] (.[ext])' 


Adding a local directory repository 


To use a simple repository on the local filesystem or a network share mapped as local 
storage, we must use the flatDir() method. The flatDir() method accepts arguments 
or a closure to configure the correct directory. We can assign a single directory or multiple 
directories. 


Gradle will resolve files in the configured directory using the first match it finds with the 
following patterns: 


e [artifact version]. [ext] 


J= 
artifact]-[version]-[classifier].[ext] 
artifact]. [ext] 

]-[ 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


e [artifact classifier]. [ext] 


The following example build file defines a flat directory repository: 


repositories { 


flatDir ( 
dirès '../lib"; 
name: ‘libs directory") 


// Alternative way to define 
// flat directory as repository. 


flatDir { 
dirs '../project-files', '/volumes/shared-libs' 
name = 'All dependency directories' 
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Defining dependencies 


We discussed how to use dependency configurations to group together dependencies; we 
also saw how we must define repositories so that the dependencies can be resolved, but we 
haven't discussed how to define the actual dependencies yet. We define dependencies in 
our build project with the dependencies { } script block. We define a closure to pass to 

the dependencies { } script block with the configuration of the dependency. 


We can define different types of dependencies. The following table shows the types that we 
can use: 


External module This is a dependency on an external module or 
dependency library in a repository. 
j () This is a dependency on another Gradle 
project. 
File dependency files (), fileTree () | This is a dependency on a collection of files on 
the local computer. 
() 


Project dependency |project 


Client module module This is a dependency on an external module, 

dependency where the artifacts are stored in a repository, 
but the meta information about the module is 
in the build file. We can override meta 
information using this type of dependency. 

Gradle API gradleApi () This is a dependency on the Gradle API of the 

dependency current Gradle version. We use this 
dependency when we develop Gradle plugins 
and tasks. 


Local Groovy localGroovy () This is a dependency on the Groovy libraries 

dependency used by the current Gradle version. We use 
this dependency when we develop Gradle 
plugins and tasks. 
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Using external module dependencies 


The most used dependency is the external module dependency. We can define a module 
dependency in different ways. For example, we can use arguments to set a group name, 
module name, and revision of the dependency. We can also use the St ring notation to set 
the group name, module name, and revision in a single string. We always assign a 
dependency to a specific dependency configuration. The dependency configuration must be 
defined by ourselves or a plugin that we have applied to our project. 


In the following example build file, we will use the Java plugin so that we get a compile 
and runt ime dependency configuration. We will also assign several external module 
dependencies to each configuration using the different syntax rules: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
// Use attributes for the group, name and 
// version for the external module dependency. 
compile (group: 'org.springframework', 
name: 'spring-core', 
version: '4.2.3.RELEASE') 














// Use String notation with group, name and 
// version in a single String. 
runtime ('org.springframework:spring-—aop:4.2.3.RELEASE' 




















} 


Remember that a Gradle build file is a Groovy script file, so we can define variables to set 
values and use them in the dependencies {} script block configuration closure. If we 
rewrite the previous build file, we get the following output: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 

















jcenter () 

} 

ext { 
springVersion = '4.2.3.RELEASE' 
springGroup = 'org.springframework' 
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dependencies { 
// Use attributes to define dependency and 
// refer to project properties. 
compile(group: springGroup, 
name: 'spring-core', 
version: springVersion) 





// Use String notation with expression support 
// for variables. 
runtime ("SspringGroup: spring-aop:S$springVersion") 


} 


Gradle will look for the descriptor file in the JCenter repository. If the file is found, the 
artifact of the module and the dependencies of the module are downloaded and made 
available to the dependency configuration. 


To see the dependencies and the transitive dependencies, we invoke the built-in 
dependencies task. We get the following output: 


$ gradli e -q dependenci es 


archi ves - Configuration for archive artifacts. 
No dependenci es 
conpi le - Conpile classpath for source set 'nain'. 
\--- org. spri ngf ranework: spri ng- core: 4, 2. 3. RELEASE 
\--- conmons- I oggi ng: connons- | oggi ng: 1. 2 
default - Configuration for default artifacts. 
+-- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
| \--- connons- | oggi ng: conmons- | oggi ng: 1. 2 
\--- org. spri ngf ranework: spri ng- aop: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
+--- aopal |i ance: aopal | i ance: 1. 0 
+-- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- beans: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
| \--- org. spri ngfranework: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE (*) 
\--- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE (*) 
runti ne - Runtine classpath for source set ' nain'. 
+-- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4, 2. 3. RELEASE 
| \--- connons- | oggi ng: conmons- | oggi ng: 1. 2 
\--- org. spri ngf ranework: spri ng- aop: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
+--- aopal |i ance: aopal | i ance: 1. 0 
+-- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- beans: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
| \--- org. spri ngf ranework: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE (*) 
\--- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE (*) 
test Conpile - Conpile classpath for source set ‘test’. 
\--- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
\--- conmons- I oggi ng: connons- | oggi ng: 1. 2 
test Runtine - Runtine classpath for source set ‘test’. 
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+-- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
| \--- connons- | oggi ng: conmons- | oggi ng: 1. 2 
\--- org. spri ngf ranework: spri ng- aop: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
+--- aopal |i ance: aopal | i ance: 1. 0 
+-- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- beans: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE 
| \--- org. spri ngfranework: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE (*) 
\--- org. spri ngf ranevork: spri ng- core: 4. 2. 3. RELEASE (*) 
(*) - dependencies onitted (listed previ ousl y) 


To download only the artifact of an external dependency and not the transitive 
dependencies, we can set the transitive property for the dependency to false. We can 
set the property with a closure or as an extra property in the argument list, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
// Configure transitive property with closure. 
compile('org.slf4j:slf4j-simple:1.7.13') { 
transitive = false 


} 


// Or we can use the transitive property 
// as argument. 
compile (group: ‘'org.slf4j', 

name: 'slf4j-simple', 

version: '1.7.13', 

transitive: false) 


} 


We can also exclude some transitive dependencies with the exclude () method. Gradle will 
look at the descriptor file of the module and exclude any dependencies that we have added 
with the exclude () method. 
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For example, in the following build file, we exclude the org.s1f£4j:s14j-api transitive 
dependency: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


dependencies { 
// Configure transitive property with closure. 
compile('org.slf4j:slf4j-simple:1.7.13') { 
exclude 'org.slf4j:slf4j-api' 


} 


To get an artifact of only the external module dependency, we can use the artifact-only 
notation. We must also use this notation when a repository doesn't have a module 
descriptor file and we want to get the artifact. We must add an @ symbol before the 
extension of the artifact. Gradle will not look at the module descriptor file, if available, 
when we use this notation: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


dependencies { 
// Use artifact-only notation with @ symbol. 
runtime ('org.slf4j:slf4j-simple:1.7.13@jar') 


// Or we can use the ext property 
// as method argument. 


runtime (group: ‘'org.slf4j', 
name: 'slf4j-simple', 
version: '1.7.13', 
ext: 'Jjar') 
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We can even set the transitive behavior on a complete configuration. Each configuration has 
a transitive property. We can set the value to true or false in order to change the 
transitive behavior for each dependency that we define in the configuration. In the 
following sample build file, we set the transitive property on the runtime configuration: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
repositories { 


jcenter () 


dependencies { 
compile('org.slf4j:sl1f4j-simple:1.7.13') 





// Make all dependencies for the compile 
// configuration transitive. 
configurations.compile.transitive = false 


In a Maven repository, we can use classifiers for a dependency. For example, the module 
descriptor file defines the jdk16 and jdk15 classifiers for different JDK versions of the 
library. We can use classifier ina Gradle dependency definition to select the 
dependency with the given classifier, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


dependencies { 
// Use artifact-only notation with @ symbol 
// together with classifier jdk16. 
compile ('sample:simple:1.0:jdk16@jar') 


// Or we can use the classifier property 
// as method argument. 


compile ( 
group: 'sample', 
name: 'simple', 
version: '1.0', 


classifier: 'jdk16') 
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The module descriptor of a module in a Maven repository can only have one artifact; but in 
an Ivy repository, we can define multiple artifacts for a single module. Each set of artifacts 
is grouped together in a configuration. The default configuration contains all the artifacts 
belonging to the module. If we don't specify the configuration property when we define the 
dependency for an Ivy module, the default configuration is used. We must specify 

the configuration property if we want to use artifacts belonging to this specific 
configuration, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
ivy { 
url = 'http://intranet/custom' 
ivyPatterns '[module]/[revision]/ivy.xml' 
artifactPatterns '[module]/[revision]/[artifact] (.[ext])' 


} 


dependencies { 
// Use configuration property in method arguments. 
testCompile 
group: 'sample', 
name: 'logging', 
version: '1.0', 
configuration: 'test' 





// Or we use a closure to set the property. 
testCompile('sample:logging:1.0') { 
configuration = 'test' 


} 


Using project dependencies 


Gradle projects can be dependent on each other. To define such a dependency, we use the 
project () method and use the name of the other project as an argument. Gradle will look 
for a default dependency configuration in this project and use this dependency 
configuration. We can use the configuration property to use different dependency 
configurations as a dependency for each project: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 
dependencies { 


// Define a dependency on projectA 
// for the code in our project. 
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compile (project (':projectA") ) 





// Define a dependency on projectB, 
// and use specifically the configuration 


// compile. 
compile (project (':projectB')) { 
configuration = 'compile' 


} 


Using file dependencies 


We can add dependencies using FileCollection. We can use the files () 
and fileTree () methods to add dependencies to a configuration. The dependency must be 


resolved to an actual artifact. 
The following example uses file dependencies for the compile configuration: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


dependencies { 
compile files('spring-core.jar', 'spring-aop.jar') 
compile fileTree(dir: 'deps', include: '*.jar') 


Using client module dependencies 


Normally, Gradle will use a descriptor XML file for dependencies found in the repository to 
see which artifacts and optional transitive dependencies need to be downloaded. However, 
these descriptor files can be misconfigured, and so, we may want to override the descriptors 
ourselves in order to ensure that the dependencies are correct. To do this, we must use the 
module () method to define the transitive dependencies of a dependency. Gradle will then 
use our configuration and not the one provided by the module in a repository, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 








ext { 
springGroup = 'org.springframework' 
springRelease = '4.2.3.RELEASE' 











} 
dependencies { 
compile module ("S$springGroup:spring-context:$springRelease") { 


dependency ("SspringGroup:spring-aop:SspringRelease") { 
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transitive = false 


Using Gradle and Groovy dependencies 


When we develop Grails plugins and tasks, we can define a dependency on the Gradle API 
and Groovy libraries used by the current Gradle version. We can use the gradleApi () 
and localGroovy () methods to do this. 


The following example defines the dependencies in the compile dependency configuration 
of a project: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 


// Dependency configuration for developing 
// Gradle plugins and tasks with Groovy. 
dependencies { 
// Gradle API available for compile task. 
compile gradleApi () 


// Groovy libraries used by Gradle version. 
groovy localGroovy () 


Accessing configuration dependencies 


We can access the dependencies for a dependency configuration in a build file or task 
through the configurations property of the Project object. We can use 

the dependencies () and allDependencies () methods to get a reference to the 
dependencies, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
runtime "org.springframework:spring-aop:4.2.3.RELEASE" 

















} 


task dependencylInfo << { 
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printlin "-- Runtime dependencies " 
configurations.runtime.dependencies.each { 
printin "S{it.group}:${it.name}:${it.version}" 





} 





println "-- Runtime allDependencies m 
configurations.runtime.allDependencies.each { 
printlin "${it.group}:${it.name}:${it.version}" 





} 


Setting dynamic versions 


Until now, we have explicitly set a version for a dependency with a complete version 
number. To set a minimum version number, we can use a special dynamic version syntax. 
For example, to set the dependency version to a minimum of 2.1 for a dependency, we use 
a version value 2.1.+. Gradle will resolve the dependency to the latest version after 
version 2.1 or to version 2. 1 itself. In the following example, we will define a dependency 
ona spring-core version of 3.1 at least: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
compile (group: 'org.springframework', 
name: 'spring-core', 
version: '4.2.+') 


} 


We can also reference the latest released version of a module with latest .integration. 
We can also set a version range with a minimum and maximum version number. The 
following table shows the ranges that we can use: 


All versions greater than or equal to 1.0 and lower than or equal to 2.0 
All versions greater than or equal to 1.0 and lower than 2.0 


All versions greater than 1.0 and lower than or equal to 2.0 
All versions greater than 1.0 and lower than 2.0 
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All versions greater than or equal to 1.0 
All versions greater than 1.0 


All versions lower than or equal to 2.0 
All versions lower than 2.0 


The following example build file will use version 4.2 .3.RELEASE as the latest release, 




















which is greater than 4.2 and less than 4. 3: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 


compile (group: 'org.springframework', 
name: 'spring-core', 
version: '[4.2, 4.3[") 


Resolving version conflicts 


If we have a project with a lot of dependencies and these dependencies have transitive 
dependencies, version conflicts can easily arise. If one module has a dependency on 
sample:logging:1.0 and another on sample: logging: 2.0, Gradle will use the newest 
version number by default. 


To change the default behavior, we set the resolutionStrategy property of a 
dependency configuration. We can instruct Gradle to fail the build if a conflict arises. This is 
very useful for debugging version conflicts. 


In the following example build file, we instruct Gradle to fail the build if a version conflicts 
arises for all configurations: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 
configurations.all { 
resolutionStrategy { 


failOnVersionConflict () 


} 
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To force a certain version number to be used for all dependencies (even transitive 
dependencies), we can use the force () method of resolutionStrategy. With this 
method, we can make sure that the preferred version is always used for a given module: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


configurations.all { 
resolutionStrategy { 
force ('org.springframework:spring-core:4.2.3.RELEASE') 

















} 


Adding optional ANT tasks 


We can reuse existing Another Neat Tool (ANT) tasks in Gradle build files. Gradle uses 
Groovy's AntBuilder for ANT integration. However, if we want to use an optional ANT 
task, we must do something extra as the optional tasks and their dependencies are not in 
the Gradle classpath. Luckily, we only have to define our dependencies for the optional task 
in the build.gradle file and we can then define and use the optional ANT task. 


In the following sample, we are using the scp ANT optional task. We define a new 
configuration with the name sshAnt Task and assign the dependencies to this 
configuration. Then, we can define the task and set the classpath property to 

the classpath of the configuration. We use the asPath property to convert 

the configurations classpath for the ANT task. In the sample, we will also see how to ask 
for user input when the script is run. The passphrase for the SSH key file is a secret and 
we don't want to keep it in a file somewhere, so we ask the user for it. 

The System. console () Java method returns a reference to the console, and with 

the readPassword() method, we can get the value for the passphrase, as follows: 


// We define a new configuration with the name 'sshAntTask'. 
// This configuration is used to define our dependencies. 
configurations { 

sshAntTask 





} 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


// Assign dependencies to the sshAntTask configuration. 
dependencies { 

sshAntTask('org.apache.ant:ant-—jsch:1.7.1', 'jsch:jsch:0.1.29') 
} 
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// Sample task which uses the scp ANT optional task. 
task update { 
description = 'Update files on remote server.' 





// Get passphrase from user input. 
def console = System.console() 


def passphrase = 
console.readPassword ( 
"Ss: ', 


"Pleas nter the passphrase for the keyfile') 





// Redefine scp ANT task, with the classpath 

// property set to our newly defined 

// sshAntTask configuration classpath. 

ant .taskdef ( 
name: 'scp', 
classname: 'org.apache.tools.ant.taskdefs.optional.ssh.Scp', 
classpath: configurations.sshAntTask.asPath) 


// Invoke the scp ANT task. 
// (Use gradle -i update to see the output of the ANT task.) 
ant.scp ( 

todir: 'mrhaki@servername:/home/mrhaki', 

keyfile: 'S{user.home}/.ssh/id_rsa', 

// Use phassphrase entered by the user. 

passphrase: passphrase as String, 





verbose: 'true') { 
fileset (dir: 'work') { 
include (name: '**/**') 


Using dependency configurations as files 


Each dependency configuration implements the FileCollection interface of Gradle. This 
means that we can use a configuration reference if we need a list of files somewhere. The 
files that make up the resolved dependency configuration are then used. 


Let's create a new build file and use a dependency configuration as the value for the 
from() method. We create a new task of the Copy type and copy all the dependencies of a 
new configuration, springLibs, to a directory: 


repositories { 
jcenter () 
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} 


configurations { 
springLibs 
} 


dependencies { 
springLibs ('org.springframework: spring-web:4.2.3.RELEASE') 

















} 


task copyCompileDeps (type: Copy) { 
from configurations.springLibs 
into "SbuildDir/compileLibs" 


Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed dependency management support in Gradle. We also saw 
how to create a dependency configuration or use dependency configurations provided by a 
plugin. 


To get the real dependency artifacts and their transitive dependencies, we must define 
repositories that store these files. Gradle allows very flexible repository configurations to be 
used. 


Finally, we saw how to define the actual dependencies for a dependency configuration. We 
discussed how to resolve version conflicts between dependencies and use these 
dependencies in a Gradle build. 


In the next chapter, we will look at how to run tests for our code and execute Java 
applications from our build. We will also discuss how to publish our own project to a 
repository. 
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An important part of developing software is writing tests for our code. In this chapter, we 
will discuss how to run our test code as part of the build process. Gradle supports both 
JUnit and TestNG testing frameworks. We can even run tests simultaneously to shorten the 
time of the build, resulting in quick builds. 


We will also discuss how to run a Java application as part of a Gradle build. We can use the 
application plugin to automatically execute a Java application as part of the build. 


After we have written and tested our code, it is time to publish the code so that others can 
use it. We will build a package and deploy our code to a company repository or any other 
repository. 


Testing our projects 


Gradle has a built-in support for running tests for our Java projects. When we add the Java 
plugin to our project, we will get new tasks to compile and run tests. We will also get the 
testCompile and testRuntime dependency configurations. We use these dependencies 
to set the class path for running the tests in our code base: 


1. Let's write a simple JUnit test for a sample Java class. The implementation 
of gradle.sample. Sample has the getWelcomeMessage () method, where we 
read a text from the file property and then return the value. The following 
example contains the code for the Sample class: 





// File: src/main/java/gradle/sample/Sample.java 
package gradle.sample; 
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import java.util.ResourceBundle; 


[** 
* Read welcome message from external properties file 
* <code>messages.properties</code>. 


*/ 








2. Next, we must add the resource property file that is used by the Sample class. We 
will create the messages.properties file in 
the src/main/resources/gradle/samp1le directory with the following 
contents: 


# File: src/main/resources/gradle/ 
sample/messages.properties 
welcome = Welcome to Gradle. 








Our test is very simple. We will create a Sample object and invoke 
the getWelcomeMessage () method. We will compare the returned value with a 
value that we expect to be returned. 





3. The following sample contains the test to check the value of 
the getWelcomeMessage () method with the expected St ring value, Welcome 


to Gradle. We need to create the SampleTest . java file in 
the src/test/java/gradle/sample directory: 





// File: src/test/java/gradle/sample/SampleTest.java 
package gradle.sample; 








import org.junit.Assert; 
import org.junit.Test; 


public class SampleTest { 
@Test 


public void readWelcomeMessage() { 
final Sample sample = new Sample(); 





final String realMessage = sample.getWelcomeMessage(); 





final String expectedMessage = "Welcome to Gradle."; 
Assert.assertEquals ( 

"Get text from properties file", 

xpectedMessage, realMessage) ; 
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The Gradle build script for these files is very simple. We first apply the Java 
plugin, and as we are keeping to Gradle's configuration conventions, we don't 
have to configure or define anything else. Our test is written as a JUnit test. JUnit 
is one of the most used test frameworks for Java projects. To make sure that the 
required JUnit classes are available to compile and run the test class, we must add 
JUnit as a dependency to our project. The Java plugin adds testCompile 

and testRuntime configurations that we can use. We add the JUnit dependency 
to the test Compile configuration. All JUnit classes are now available to compile 
the test classes. 


4. The following sample build file contains all the necessary code to execute the test: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile('Jjunit:junit:4.12') 
} 


5. To run our test, we only have to invoke the test task that is added by the Java 
plugin from the command line: 


$ gradie test 

: conpi | ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

: conpi | eTest] ava 

: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 

: test C asses 

:test 
gradli e. sanpl e. Sanpl eTest > readVél coneMessage FAI LED 
j ava. uti I . M ssi ngResourceException at Sanpl eTest. j ava: 13 
1 test conpl eted, 1 failed 
:test FAILED 
FAI LURE: Build failed wth an exception. 
* What went wrong: 
Execution failed for task ':test'. 
> There were failing tests. See the report at: 
file: /// Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ 
gradli e- eff ecti ve- i npl enent ati on- gui de- 2/ 
gradi e- i npl -gui de- 
2/ src/ docs/ asci i doc/ Chapter 6/ Code _Fi | es/ testi ng/ 
sanpl e/ bui | d/ reports/tests/ i ndex. htni 
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* Try: 
Run wth --stacktrace option to get the stack 
trace. Run wth --info 


or --debug option to get nore log output. 
BUILD FAI LED 


Total tine: 2.656 secs 


If we look at the output, we will see that the test has failed, but we don't see why. 
One way to find it out is to rerun the test task with extra logging. 


6. So, now we can enable the info logging level with -—info (or -i) arguments, as 
shown in the following command: 


$ gradle test --info 


Gadle Test Executor 1 started executing tests. 
Gadle Test Executor 1 finished executing tests. 
gradi e. sanpl e. Sanpl eTest > readVél coneMessage FAI LED 
org. j uni t. Conpari sonFail ure: Get text from properti es 
file expected: Vél cone to Gadle[.]> but was: 
<Vél cone to Gradi e[!] > 


at org.j unit. Assert. assert Equal s( Assert. j ava: 115) 


at gradi e. sanpl e. Sanpl eTest . readVél coneNMessage 
(Sanpl eTest . j ava: 16) 


Now we can see why our test failed. In our test, we expected a dot (.) at the end 
of String instead of the exclamation mark (!) that we got from the property file. 
To fix our test, we must change the contents of the property file and replace the 
exclamation mark with a dot. Before we do this, we will use a different way to see 
the test results. Until now, we looked at the output on the command line after 
running the test task. In the build/reports/tests directory, there is an 
HTML file report available with the results of our test run. 
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7. If we open the build/reports/tests/index.html file in a web browser, we 
get a clear overview of the tests that have run and failed: 


Test Summary 


1 1 0 0.003s 0% 


tests failures ignored duration 
successful 


Failed tests Packages Classes 


SampleTest. readWelcomeMessage 








Generated HTML page with overview of tests 
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8. We can click on the method name of a failed test to see the details. Here we again 
see the message stating that the expected St ring value had a dot instead of an 
exclamation mark at the end of the line: 


Class gradle.sample.SampleTest 


all > gradle.sample > SampleTest 


1 0 0.004s 
failures ignored duration 


Failed tests Tests 


readWelcomeMessage 


org. junit.ComparisonFailure: Get text from properties file expected:<Welcome to Gradle[.]> but was:<Welcome to Gradle[!]> 
at org. junit Assert. assertEquals (Assert. java:115) 
at gradle.sample.SampleTest . readWelcomeMessage(SampleTest.java:16) 
at sun.reflect .NativeMethodAccessorImpl.invoke0(Native Method) 
at sun.reflect .NativeMethodAccessorImp]. invoke (NativeMethodAccessorimpl. java:62) 
at sun.reflect.DelegatingMethodAccessorImpl. invoke (DelegatingMethodAccessorImpl. java: 43) 
at java.lang.reflect Method. invoke(Method.java:497) 
at org. junit.runners.model.FrameworkMethod$1.runRef lect iveCall(FrameworkMethod. java:50) 
at org. junit. internal. runners.model.ReflectiveCallable.run(ReflectiveCallable.java:12) 
at org.junit.runners.model.FrameworkMethod. invokeExplosively (FrameworkMethod. java: 47) 
at org. junit.internal.runners.statements. InvokeMethod.evaluate(InvokeMethod. java:17) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner.runLeaf(ParentRunner. java: 325) 
at org. junit.runners.BlockJUnit4ClassRunner.runChild(BlockJUnit4ClassRunner. java:78) 
at org. junit.runners.BlockJUnit4ClassRunner.runChild(BlockJUnit4ClassRunner. java:57) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner$3.run(ParentRunner. java:290) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner$1.schedule(ParentRunner. java:71) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner.runChildren(ParentRunner. java:288) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner.access$000(ParentRunner. java:58) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner$2.evaluate(ParentRunner. java:268) 
at org. junit.runners.ParentRunner.run(ParentRunner.java:363) 
at org.gradle.api.internal.tasks.testing. junit .JUnitTestClassExecuter.runTestClass (JUnitTestClassExecuter. java:105) 
at org.gradle.api.internal.tasks.testing. junit.JUnitTestClassExecuter.execute(JUnitTestClassExecuter. java:56) 
at org.gradle.api.internal.tasks.testing. junit.JUnitTestClassProcessor.processTestClass(JUnitTestClassProcessor. java:64) 
at org.gradle.api.internal.tasks.testing.SuiteTestClassProcessor.processTestClass(SuiteTestClassProcessor. java:50) 
at sun.reflect .NativeMethodAccessorImpl.invoke0(Native Method) 
at sun.reflect .NativeMethodAccessorImpl. invoke (NativeMethodAccessorImpl.java:62) 
at sun.reflect.DelegatingMethodAccessorImpl. invoke (DelegatingMethodAccessorImpl. java: 43) 
at java.lang.reflect .Method.invoke(Method. java:497) 
at org.gradle.messaging.dispatch.ReflectionDispatch.dispatch(ReflectionDispatch. java:35) 
at org.gradle.messaging.dispatch.ReflectionDispatch.dispatch(ReflectionDispatch. java:24) 
at org.gradle.messaging.dispatch.ContextClassLoaderDispatch.dispatch (ContextClassLoaderDispatch. java: 32) 
at org.gradle.messaging.dispatch.ProxyDispatchAdapter$DispatchingInvocationHandler. invoke (ProxyDispatchAdapter. java:93) 
at com.sun.proxy.$Proxy2.processTestClass(Unknown Source) 
at org.gradle.api.internal.tasks.testing.worker.TestWorker.processTestClass(TestWorker. java:106) 
at sun.reflect .NativeMethodAccessorImpl.invoke0(Native Method) 
at sun.reflect .NativeMethodAccessorImpl .invoke(NativeMethodAccessorimpl.java:62) 
at sun.reflect.DelegatingMethodAccessorImpl. invoke (DelegatingMethodAccessorImpl. java: 43) 
at java.lang.reflect .Method. invoke(Method.java:497) 
at org.gradle.messaging.dispatch.ReflectionDispatch.dispatch(ReflectionDispatch. java: 35) 
at org.gradle.messaging.dispatch.ReflectionDispatch.dispatch(ReflectionDispatch. java:24) 
at org.gradle.messaging. remote. internal.hub.MessageHub$Handler.run(MessageHub. java:360) 
at org.gradle. internal.concurrent .ExecutorPolicy$CatchAndRecordFai lures .onExecute(ExecutorPolicy.java:54) 
at org.gradle.internal.concurrent .StoppableExecutorImp1$1.run(StoppableExecutorImp1.java:40) 
at java.util.concurrent.ThreadPoolExecutor.runWorker(ThreadPoolExecutor. java:1142) 
at java.util.concurrent.ThreadPoolExecutor$Worker .run(ThreadPoolExecutor.java:617) 
at java.lang.Thread.run(Thread. java:745) 





More detailed information about a test that has run 
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9. Let's change the contents of the messages. properties file and use a dot 
instead of an exclamation mark at the end of the line: 


# File: src/main/resources/gradle/sample/ 
messages.properties 
welcome = Welcome to Gradle. 








10. Now we run the test task again from the command line: 


$ gradie test 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO DATE 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

: conpi | eTest) ava 

: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: testC asses 

:test 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.174 secs 


The Gradle build did not fail this time and is successful. Our test has run and we 
get the expected result from the getWelcomeMessage () method. 





11. The following screenshot shows that the tests are 100 percent successful and are 
also documented in the generated test HTML reports: 


Class gradle.sample.SampleTest 


all > gradie.sample > SampleTest 


0 0 0.003s 
failures ignored duration 


Tests 


Test Duration Result 
readWelcomeMessage 0.003s passed 





Generated HTML page with overview of test that have run 
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Using TestNG for testing 


We have written a test with the JUnit test framework. Gradle also supports tests that are 
written with the TestNG test framework. Gradle scans the test class path for all class files 
and checks whether they have specific JUnit or TestNG annotations. If a test class or super 
class extends Test Case or GroovyTestCase or is annotated with the @RunWith 
annotation, the test class is also determined to be a JUnit test. 


For Gradle to use either JUnit or TestNG tests when we run the test task, we invoke 

the useJUnit () or useTestNG() method, respectively, to force Gradle to use the correct 
testing framework. Gradle uses JUnit as a testing framework by default so that we don't 
have to use the useJUnit () method when we use JUnit or JUnit-compatible test 
frameworks to test our code. 


Let's write a new test, but this time, we will use TestNG annotations and classes. The 
following sample class is the same test as we saw before, but it is written with the TestNG 
framework: 


// File: src/test/java/gradle/sample/SampleTestNG. java 
package gradle.sample; 








import org.testng.AssertJUnit; 
import org.testng.annotations.Test; 


public class SampleTestNG { 








@Test 

public void readWelcomeMessage() { 
final Sample sample = new Sample(); 
final String realMessage = sample.getWelcomeMessage(); 
final String expectedMessage = "Welcome to Gradle."; 








AssertJUnit.assertEquals ( 
"Get text from properties file", 
xpectedMessage, realMessage); 
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We need to add the TestNG dependency to the test Compile dependency configuration. 
Furthermore, we invoke the useTestNG() method on our test task so that Gradle will 
pick up our new test. We will create a new build file and add the following code: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile('org.testng:testng:6.5.1') 
} 


test.useTestNG() 


Now we can run the test task again; but this time, Gradle will use our TestNG test: 


$ gradle test 

: conpi I ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

: conpi | eTestJ ava 

: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
:testCl asses 

:test 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.262 secs 
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The generated HTML test report is in the build/reports/tests directory. We can open 
the index.html file in our web browser and see the output that is generated by the TestNG 
framework. The following screenshot shows an example of the output that we can view: 


Test Summary 


0 0 0.007s 
failures ignored duration 


Packages Classes 


Package Tests Failures Ignored Duration Success rate 
gradle.sample 1 0 0 0.007s 100% 





Generated HTML page with overview of run tests 


Gradle cannot use the test task to run both the JUnit and TestNG tests at the same time. If 
we have both types of tests in our project and want to run them, we must add a new task of 
the Test type. This new task can run the specific tests for one of the frameworks. 


We add a new task of the Test type to run the TestNG tests in our build file: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile('junit:junit:4.12') 
testCompile('org.testng:testng:6.5.1') 
} 


// New task of type Test 


// for running TestNG classes. 
task testNG(type: Test) { 
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useTestNG () 
} 


// Make sure testNG is executed, 
// when the test task is executed. 
test .dependsOn (testNG) 


To add configuration options for TestNG, we can pass a closure to the useTestNG () 
method. The closure has an argument of 

the org.gradle.api.tasks.testing.testng.TestNGOptions type. The following 
table shows the options that we can set: 


e 





e This is the set of groups to include 


javadocAnnotations |boolean When true, Javadoc annotations are used for 
these tests 

listeners Set This is the set of qualified classes that are 
TestNG listeners 

parallel String This is the parallel mode to use for running 
tests; method or tests are valid options 


suiteName String This sets the default name of the test suite, if one 
is not specified in a suite .xml1 file or source 
code 


suiteXmlBuilder MarkupBuilder |MarkupBuilder to create a suite XML 
StringWriter |StringWriter to write out XML 


testName String This sets the default name of the test, if one is 
not specified in a suite. xml file or source code 

testResources List This is the list of all the directories containing 
test sources 

threadCount int These are the number of threads to use for this 
run 

useDefaultListeners |boolean This states whether the default listeners and 
reporters should be used 
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The following sample build file uses some of the following options to configure TestNG: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile('org.testng:testng:6.5.1') 
} 


test { 
useTestNG { options -> 
options.excludeGroups = ['functional'] as Set 
options.parallel = 'method' 


options.threadCount = 4 


Configuring the test process 


The tests that are executed by the test task run in a separate isolated JVM process. We can 
use several properties to control this process. We can set system properties and JVM 
arguments and we can configure the Java class that needs to be executed to run the tests. 


To debug the tests, we can set the debug property of the test task. Gradle will start the test 
process in the debug mode and listen on port 5005 for a debug process to attach to. This 
way we can run our tests and use an IDE debugger to step through the code. 


By default, Gradle will fail the build if any test fails. If we want to change this setting, we 
must set the ignoreFailures property to true. Our build will not fail then, even if we 
have errors in our tests. The generated test reports will still have the errors. It is bad practice 
to ignore failures, but it is good to know that there is an option for it if we need. 


The following build file configures the test task with the properties just discussed: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile('junit:junit:4.12') 
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{ 


// Add System property to running tests. 
systemProperty 'sysProp', 'value' 


// Use the following JVM arguments for each test process. 
jvmArgs '-Xms256m', '-Xmx512m' 





// Enable debugging mode. 
debug = true 


// Ignore any test failues and don't fail the build. 
ignoreFailures = tru 








// Enable assertions for test with the assert keyword. 
enableAssertions = true 


} 


Gradle can execute tests simultaneously. This means that Gradle will start multiple test 
processes concurrently. A test process only executes a single test at a time. By enabling 
parallel test execution, the total execution time of the test task can drastically decrease if 
we have a lot of tests. We must use the maxParallelForks property to set the number of 
test processes that we want to run in parallel. The default value is 1, which means that the 
tests don't run simultaneously. 


Each test 


process sets a org.gradle.test.worker system property with a unique value. 


We could use this value to generate unique files for a test process. 


If we have a lot of tests that are executed by a single test process, we might get heap size or 
PermGen problems. With the forkEvery property, we can set the number of tests that need 


to run in 





a single test process before a new test process is started to execute more tests. 


Therefore, if Gradle sees that the number of tests exceeds the given number assigned to 


the fork! 





Every property, the test process restarts and the following set of tests is executed. 


Let's create a new build file and configure it such that we can run four test processes 
simultaneously and relaunch the test process after 10 tests: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile ('junit:junit:4.12') 
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} 


test { 
// Run four tests in parallel. 
maxParallelForks = 4 


// Restart proces after 
// 10 executions. 
forkEvery = 10 





Determining tests 


To determine the files that are tests, Gradle will inspect the compiled class files. If a class or 
its methods have the @Test annotation, Gradle will treat it as a JUnit or TestNG test. If the 
class extends TestCase or GroovyTestCase or is annotated with @RunWith, Gradle will 
handle it as a JUnit test. Abstract classes are not inspected. 


We can disable this automatic inspection with the scanForTestClasses property of the 
test task. If we set the property to false, Gradle will use the implicit /Tests.class 
and /*Test.class include rules and the */Abstract*.class exclude rule. 


We can also set our own include and exclude rules to find tests. We can use the include () 
method of the test task to define our own rule for test classes. If we want to exclude 
certain class files, we can use the exclude () method to define the exclude rules. 
Alternatively, we can use the includes and excludes properties. 





In the following build file, we will disable the automatic class inspection for test classes and 
set the include and exclude rules for test classes, explicitly: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 

dependencies { 
testCompile('junit:junit:4.12') 

} 


test { 
// Disable automatic scanning 
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// for test classes. 
scanForTestClasses = false 


// Include test classes. 
include ('**/*Test.class', '**/*Spec.class') 





// Exclude test classes. 
exclude ('**/Abstract*.class', '**/Run*.class') 


Logging test output 


We have already noticed that the output that is shown on the command line isn't much if 
we simply run the test task in the Testing our projects section. We must set the logging level 
to info or debug to get more information about the output that is generated by the tests. 
We can configure the test task to show more output with the test Logging property. This 
property is of the org. gradle.api.tasks.testing.logging.TestLoggingContainer 
type. We can set different options for each log level. If we don't specify a log level, 

the 1ifecyle log level is implied. 


Test LoggingContainer has the showStandardSt reams option, which we can be set 
to true or false. If we set the value of the property to true, we will get the output 
from System.out and System.err when we run the test tasks. The default value 

is false, and then we don't see the output from tests that are executed. 


We can also use the events () method to set the events that are logged on the command- 
line output. For example, we can configure that we also want to see the passed tests, with 
the St ring value passed as an argument. We can use the standardOut 

and standardError arguments to get the same effect as with the showStandardSt reams 
property. Other valid arguments are failed, started, and skippedrr. 





If a test fails, we only see the line number of the test that failed. To get more output for a 
failed test, we can set the exceptionFormat option to full. Then we get the exception 
message with, for example, the assertion-failed message. The default value is short, which 
only shows the line number. With the stackTraceFilters property, we can determine 
how much of the stack trace is logged. 


We can also set the maximum and minimum granularity of the log messages with 

the minGranularity and maxGranularity properties. We use the value for the Gradle- 
generated test suite, 1 for the generated test suite per test JVM, 2 for a test class, and 3 fora 
test method. 
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The following sample build file sets some of the options that are available: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


dependencies { 
testCompile('junit:junit:4.12') 


test { 
// Set exception format to full 
// instead of default value 'short'. 
testLogging.exceptionFormat 'full' 


// We can also use a script block to configure 
// the testLogging property. 
testLogging { 


// No log level specified so the 

// property is set on LIFECYCLE log level. 
// We can pass arguments to determine 

// which test events we want to see in the 
// command-line output. 

events 'passed' 














// Show logging events for test methods. 
minGranularity = 3 


// All valid values for the stackTrace output. 
stackTraceFilters 'groovy', ‘entry_point', 'truncate' 


// Show System.out and System.err output 
// from the tests. 
showStandardStreams = true 





// Configure options for DEBUG log level. 
debug { 
events 'started' 
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Changing the test report directory 


We have already seen the HTML reports that are generated when we run the tests in the 
build/reports/tests directory. To change the directory name, we can set 
the testReportDir property as part of the Project object. 


Besides the generated HTML report, we have XML files that are generated by the test task 
with the results of the tests. These XML files are actually the input for the generated HTML 
report. There are a lot of tools available that can use the XML files generated by JUnit or 
TestNG and perform an analysis on them. We can find the files in the build/test- 
results directory. If we want to generate the HTML reports in a different directory, we 
must create anew TestReport task. The TestReports task has properties for changing 
the output directories for the HTML reports. To change the HTML output directory, we set 
the dest inationDir property. We use the testResultsDir property to refer to the 
directory or directories with the XML output. 


To disable the generation of the test reports, we set the reports .enabled property 
to false. 


The following build file shows how to change the report directory: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile('junit:junit:4.12') 
} 


task testReport (type: TestReport) { 
destinationDir = file("SbuildDir/test-reports") 
testResultDirs = files("S$buildDir/test-results") 
reporton (test) 

} 


// If the test task is finished, 
// we want the testReport to be executed. 
test.finalizedBy (testReport) 
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When we execute the test task from the command line, we can see the order of the tasks 
that are executed: 


: cl ean 

: conpi | ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

: conpi | eTest] ava 

: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: testCl asses 

:test 

: test Report 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.285 secs 


Running Java applications 


If we want to execute a Java executable from a Gradle build, we have several options. 
Before we explore these options, we will first create a new Java class with a main () method 
in our project. We will execute this Java class from our build file. 


In the src/main/java/gradle/sample directory, we need to create a 

new SampleApp. java file. The following code listing shows the contents of the file. We 
will use our Sample class to print the value of the getWelcomeMessage () method 

to System. out: 





// File: src/main/java/gradle/sample/SampleApp. java 
package gradle.sample; 








public class SampleApp { 


public SampleApp() { 
} 


public static void main(String[] args) { 
final SampleApp app = new SampleApp(); 
app .welcomeMessage () ; 


} 


public void welcomeMessage() { 
final String welcomeMessage = readMessage(); 
showMessage (welcomeMessage) ; 








} 


private String readMessage() { 
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final Sample sample = new Sample(); 
final String message = sample.getWelcomeMessage() ; 
return message; 





private void showMessage(final String message) { 
System.out.printlin(message) ; 
} 
} 


To run our SampleApp class, we can use the javaexec () method, which is part of 

Gradle's Project class. We can also use the JavaExec task in our build file. Finally, we can 
use the application plugin to run our SampleApp class. In the next chapter, we will discuss 
how to use the javaexec method. 





Running an application from a project 


The Project class that is always available in our build file has the javaexec () method. 
With this method, we can execute a Java class. The method accepts a closure that is used to 
configure the org. gradle.process.JavaExecSpec object. JavaExecSpec has several 
methods and properties that we can use to configure the main class that needs to be 
executed, optional arguments, and system properties. A lot of the options are same as the 
ones for running tests. 








We will create a new build file and use the javaexec () method to run our SampleApp 
class with some extra options: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 


task runJava(dependsOn: classes, 
description: 'Run gradle.sample.SampleApp') << { 





javaexec { 
// Java main class to execute. 
main = 'gradle.sample.SampleApp' 





// We need to set the classpath. 
classpath sourceSets.main.runtimeClasspath 





// Extra options can be set. 
maxHeapSize = '128m!' 

systemProperty 'sysProp', 'notUsed' 
jJvmArgs '-client' 
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} 
repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


To run our Java class, we will execute 
following output: 


$ gradle runj ava 

: conpi | ej ava 

: process Resour ces 

: cl asses 

: runj ava 

Vél cone to Gradi e. 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.761 secs 


the runJava task from the command line and get the 


Running an application as a task 


Besides the javaexec () method, we can define a 





new org.gradle.api.tasks.JavaExec task. To configure the task, we can use the same 


methods and properties as with the javaexec () method. 





In the following sample build file, we will create the runJava task of the JavaExec type. 
We will configure the task to set the class path and main class. Also, we will see how to add 
other properties and invoke other methods to further configure the execution of the Java 


class, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 





task runJava (type: JavaExec) { 
dependsOn classes 
description = 'Run gradle.sample.SampleApp' 





// Java main class to execute. 
main = 'gradle.sample.SampleApp' 








// We need to set the classpath. 
classpath sourceSets.main.runtimeClasspath 





// Extra options can be set. 
systemProperty 'sysProp', 'notUsed' 
jvmArgs '-client' 


// We can pass arguments to the main() method 
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// of gradle.sample.SampleApp. 
args 'mainMethodArgument', 'notUsed!' 


} 
If we run the task, we get the following output: 


$ gradil e run) ava 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: runj ava 

Vél cone to Gadl e. 

BU LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.686 secs 


Running an application with the application 
plugin 


Another way to run a Java application is with the application plugin. The application plugin 
adds functionality to our build file in order to run Java applications and also to bundle the 
Java application for distribution. 


To use the application plugin, we must add the plugin to our build file with the apply () 
method. Once we have added the plugin, we can set the main class to be executed with 

the mainClassName property. This time, we don't have to create a new task ourselves. The 
plugin has added the run task that we can invoke to run the Java application. 


The sample build file uses the application plugin to run our SampleApp class, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'application' 





mainClassName = 'gradle.sample.SampleApp' 





// Extra configuration for run task if needed. 
run { 
// Extra options can be set. 
systemProperty 'sysProp', 'notUsed' 
jJvmArgs '-client' 





// We can pass arguments to the main() method 
// of gradle.sample.SampleApp. 
args 'mainMethodArgument', 'notUsed!' 
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We can invoke the run task and check the output of the Samp1leApp class: 


$ gradle run 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

:run 

Vél cone to Gradi e. 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.816 secs 


Note that we don't have to set the classpath property anymore. The plugin automatically 
includes the runt imeClasspath object of the project to execute the Java class. 


Creating a distributable application archive 


With the application plugin, we can also build a distribution with our Java application. This 
means that we can distribute the application, and people can run the Java application 
without Gradle. The plugin will create the necessary operating system-specific start scripts 
and package all the necessary classes and dependencies. 


The following table shows the extra tasks that we can use with the application plugin to 
build a distribution: 


startScripts|jar CreateStartScripts | This creates operating 
system-specific scripts to 
run the Java application 

installDist | jar, startScripts]| Sync This installs the application 
into a directory 


jar, startScripts| Zip This creates a full 
distribution ZIP archive, 
including all the necessary 
files to run the Java 
application 


distTar jar, startScripts|Tar This creates a full 
distribution TAR archive, 
including all the necessary 
files to run the Java 
application 
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All tasks depend on the Jar task. In order to get a meaningful JAR filename, we set 
the archivesBaseName and version properties in our build file, as follows: 





apply plugin: 'application' 





mainClassName = 'gradle.sample.SampleApp' 
archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 


To create the start scripts, we invoke the createScript task. After we have executed the 
task, we have two files, sample and sample.bat, in the build/scripts directory. 

The sample.bat file is for the Windows operating system and sample is for other 
operating systems, such as Linux or OS X. 


To have all files that are needed to run the application in a separate directory, we must run 
the installDist task. When we execute the task, we get a sample directory in 

the build/install directory. The sample directory has a bin directory with the start 
scripts and a lib directory with the JAR file, containing the Samp1leApp application. We can 
change to the build/install/sample directory and then invoke bin/sample 

or bin/sample.bat to run our application: 








$ gradie install Dist 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO DATE 

:jar UP-TO DATE 
:startScri pts UP- TO DATE 
:instal | Dist 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.629 secs 

$ cd buil d/i nstal l /sanpl e 
$ bin/sanple 

Vél cone to Gad e. 


To create a ZIP archive with all the necessary files, which would enable others to run the 
application, we run the dist Zip task. The resulting ZIP archive can be found in 

the build/distributions directory. We can distribute this ZIP file and people can unzip 
the archive on their computers to run the Java application, as follows: 





$ gradie di stZi p 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

:jar UP- TO- DATE 
:startScri pts UP- TO DATE 
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: di stZi p 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.602 secs 
$ jar tvf buil d/ di stri buti ons/ sanpl e- 1. 0. zi p 
O Véd Dec 16 10: 23:42 CET 2015 app- 1. 0/ 
O Véd Dec 16 10: 23: 42 CET 2015 app- 1. 0/ li b/ 
2064 Véd Dec 16 10: 18:54 CET 2015 app- 1. 0/1 ib/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 
O Véd Dec 16 10:23:42 CET 2015 app- 1. 0/ bi n/ 
4874 Véd Dec 16 10:18:54 CET 2015 app- 1. 0/ bi n/ sanpl e 
2329 Véd Dec 16 10: 18:54 CET 2015 app- 1. 0/ bi n/ sanpl e. bat 


To create a Tar archive, we use the distTar task. 


If we want to add other files to the distribution, we can create the src/dist directory and 
place the files in there. Any files in the src/dist directory are included in the distribution 
ZIP archive. To include files from another directory, we can use 


the applicationDistribution copy specification. 





The following sample build file uses the applicationDistribution copy specification to 





include the output of the docs task. Gradle will automatically execute the docs task before 


invoking the dist Zip task: 





apply plugin: '‘application' 
archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 
mainClassName = 'gradle.sample.SampleApp' 
task docs { 
ext { 
docsDir = 'docs' 
docsResultDir = file("SbuildDir/$docsDir") 


} 


// Assign directory to task outputs. 
outputs.dir docsResultDir 




















doLast { 
docsResultDir.mkdirs () 
new File(docsResultDir, 'README') .write('Please read me.') 


} 


applicationDistribution.from(docs) { 
// Directory in distribution ZIP archive. 
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into 'docs' 


Publishing artifacts 


A software project can contain artifacts that we want to publish. An artifact can be a ZIP or 
JAR archive file or any other file. In Gradle, we can define more than one artifact for a 
project. We can publish these artifacts in a central repository so that other developers can 
use our artifacts in their projects. These central repositories can be available on the company 
intranet, network drive, or via the Internet. 


In Gradle, we group artifacts through configurations, just like dependencies. A 
configuration can contain both dependencies and artifacts. If we add the Java plugin to our 
project, we also have two extra tasks per configuration to build and upload the artifacts 
belonging to the configuration. The task to build the artifacts is called 
build<configurationName> and the task to upload the artifacts is 

called upload<configurationName>. 


The Java plugin also adds the archives configuration that can be used to assign artifacts. 
The default JAR artifact for a Java project is already assigned to this configuration. We can 
assign more artifacts to this configuration for our project. We can also add new 
configurations to assign artifacts in a project. 


For our Java project, we will define the following sample build file: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 


As we use the Java plugin, we have the archives configuration available. When we 
execute the buildArchives task, our Java code is compiled and a JAR file is created in 
the build/1libs directory, called gradle-sample-1.0.jar. 


To publish our JAR file, we can execute the uploadArchives task, but we must first 
configure where to publish the artifact. The repositories that we have defined for the 
dependencies are not used to upload the artifacts. We have to define the upload repository 
in the uploadArchives task. We can reference a repository that is already defined in our 
project or define the repositories in the task. 


The following sample build file defines an upload repository at project level and task level: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
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archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 


repositories { 
flatDir { 
name 'uploadRepository' 
dirs 'upload' 


} 


uploadArchives { 
repositories { 
// Use repository defined in project 
// for uploading the JAR file. 
add project.repositories.uploadRepository 





// Extra upload repository defined in 
// the upload task. 
flatDir { 

dirs 'libs' 


} 
} 


If we invoke the uploadArchives task, the JAR file is created and copied to the libs 
and upload directories in our project root directory. An ivy .xml configuration file is also 
created and copied to the directories, as follows: 


$ gradle upl oadArchi ves 

: conpi I ej ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

:j ar 

: up! oadAr chi ves 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.753 secs 

$ Is libs/ 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar. shal 
i vy- 1. 0. xm 

i vy- 1. 0. xni . shal 

$ Iis upl oad/ 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar. shal 
i vy- 1. 0. xni 

i vy- 1. 0. xni . shal 


We can use all the Ivy resolvers to define upload repositories. 
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Uploading our artifacts to a Maven repository 


If we want to upload to a Maven repository, we must create a Maven Project Object 
Model (POM) file. The Maven POM file contains all the necessary information about our 
artifact. Gradle can generate the POM file for us. We must add the Maven plugin to our 
project in order to make this work. 


We must configure the repository for our uploadArchives task via a closure argument of 
the mavenDeployer () method. In the following sample build file, we will define a Maven 
repository with the file protocol: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'maven' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
group = 'gradle.sample' 
version = '1.0' 


uploadArchives { 
repositories { 
mavenDeployer { 
repository (url: 'file:./maven') 


} 
} 


Note that we set the group property of our project so that it can be used as groupId of the 
Maven POM. The version property is used as version and the archivesBaseName 
property is used as the artifact ID. We can invoke the uploadArchives task to deploy our 
artifact, as follows: 


$ gradle upl oadArchi ves 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP-TO-DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

:jar UP- TO- DATE 

: upl oadAr chi ves 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.121 secs 

$ Is naven/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ gradi e- sanpl e/ 1. 0/ 
gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar. nd5 
gradli e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar. shal 
gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. pom 

gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. pom nd5 
gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. pom shal 
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The contents of the generated gradle-sample-1.0.pom POM file are as follows: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<project xsi:schemaLocation="http://maven.apache.org/POM/4.0.0 

http://maven.apache.org/xsd/maven-4.0.0.xsd" 

xmlns="http://maven.apache.org/POM/4.0.0" 

xmlns:xsi="http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema-instance"> 

<modelVersion>4.0.0</modelVersion> 
<groupiId>gradle.sample</groupid> 
<artifactId>gradle-sample</artifactId> 
<version>1.0</version> 

</project> 





Gradle uses the native Maven ANT tasks to deploy the artifacts to a Maven repository. The 
file protocol is supported without any extra configuration; but if we want to use other 
protocols, we must configure the libraries on which these protocols depend on: 


.apache ‘ : n-http:1.0-beta-2 

š : z : n-ssh:1.0-be 

org. : ; : n-ssh-external:1.0-beta-2 

z š : n-scp:1.0-be 
P 





s 
E 

r P i ; n-webdav-jackrabbit:1.0-beta-2 
e OCOCOCC*d 























In the following sample build file, we will use the scp protocol to define a Maven 
repository and use it to upload the project's artifact: 


apply plugin: 'java' 
apply plugin: 'maven' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
group = 'gradle.sample' 
version = '1.0' 


configurations { 
mavenScp 


} 
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repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
mavenScp 'org.apache.maven.wagon:wagon-scp:1.0-beta-2' 


} 


uploadArchives { 
repositories { 
mavenDeployer { 
configuration = configurations.mavenScp 
repository(url: 'scp://localhost/mavenRepo') { 
authentication (userName: 'user', privateKey: 'id_sha') 


} 


} 


The Maven plugin also adds the install task to our project. With the install task, we 
can install the artifact to our local Maven repository. Gradle will use the default location of 
the local Maven repository or the location that is defined in a sett ings. xm1 Maven file. 


Working with multiple artifacts 


Until now, we have uploaded a single artifact to a repository. In a Gradle project, we can 
define multiple artifacts and deploy them. We need to define an archive task and assign it to 
a configuration. We will use the artifacts{} script block to define a configuration closure 
in order to assign an artifact to a configuration. The artifact is then deployed to a repository 
when we execute the upload task. 


In the following sample build, we will create JAR files with the source code and Javadoc 
documentation. We will assign both JAR files as artifacts to the archives configuration: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 





// New task to archive the source files. 
task sourcesJar(type: Jar) { 

classifier = 'sources' 

from sourceSets.main.allSource 
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// New task to archive the documentation. 
task docJar(type: Jar, dependsOn: javadoc) { 
classifier = 'docs' 
from javadoc.destinationDir 


} 


artifacts { 
// Assign the output of the sourcesJar 
// task to the archives configuration. 
archives sourcesJar 


// Assign the output of the docJar 
// task to the archives configuration. 
archives docJar 


} 


uploadArchives { 
repositories { 
flatDir { 
dirs 'upload' 


} 


Signing artifacts 

We can digitally sign artifacts in Gradle with the signing plugin. The plugin only has 
support to generate the Pretty Good Privacy (PGP) signature, which is the signature format 
required for publication to the Maven Central Repository. To create a PGP signature, we 
must install some PGP tools on our computers. Installation of the tools is different for each 
operating system. With the PGP software, we need to create a key pair that we can use to 
sign our artifacts. 
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We need to configure the signing plugin with the information about our key pair. We need 
the hexadecimal representation of the public key, the path to the secret key ring file with 
our private key, and the passphrase used to protect the private key. The values of these 
properties are assigned to the signing. keyId, signing.secretKeyRingFile, 

and signing.password Gradle project properties. The values of these properties are best 
kept secret, so it is better to store them in our gradle.properties file in the Gradle user 
directory and apply secure file permissions to the file. It is best to make the file read-only 
for a single user. 


The following gradle.properties sample file has the signing properties set. The values 
of the properties shown are sample values. These will be different for other users: 





signing. keyId=4E12C354 
signing.secretKeyRingFile=/Users/current/.gnupg/secring.gpg 
signing.password=secret phassphrase 


We are ready to sign our artifacts. We need to configure the artifacts that we want signed. 
The signing plugin has a DSL that we can use to define the tasks or configurations that we 
want signed. 


In our sample Java project, we have the archives configuration with artifacts of our 
project. To sign the artifacts, we can use the signing () method and a closure to configure 
that all artifacts of the archives configuration need to be signed. The following sample 
build file shows how we can do this: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'signing' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 


signing { 
sign configurations.archives 


} 


The signing plugin adds a new signArchives task to our project as we have configured 

that we want the archives configuration to be signed. The signing plugin adds tasks with 
the sign<configurationName> pattern to our project, for each configuration we configure 
to be signed. 
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We can invoke the signArchives task to sign our JAR artifact or use the Jar task, which is 
automatically dependent on the signArchives task, as follows: 


$ gradle si gnArchi ves 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
:cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

:jar UP- TO- DATE 

: Si gnArchi ves 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 


Total tine: 1. 649 secs 

$ Is buil d/l i bs/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar* 
bui | d/ I i bs/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar 

bui | d/ I i bs/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0. j ar. asc 


Note that the gradle-sample-1.0.jar.asc signature file is placed next to the artifact. 


If the artifact we want to sign is not part of a configuration, we can use the signing DSL to 
configure a task to be signed. The task must create an archive file in order to be used for 
signing. After we have configured the task to be signed, the signing plugin adds a new task 
with the sign<taskName> naming pattern. We can execute this task to sign the output of 
the configured task. 


The following build file has the sourcesJar task to create a new archive with the source 
files of our project. We will use the signing DSL to configure our task for signing: 


apply plugin: 'java' 
apply plugin: 'signing' 


archivesBaseName = 'gradle-sample' 
version = '1.0' 


task sourcesJar (type: Jar) { 
classifier = 'sources' 
from sourceSets.main.allSource 


} 
Signing { 


sign sourcesJar 


} 
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We can invoke the signSourcesJar task to digitally sign our JAR file with the sources of 
our project. The generated signature file is placed next to the JAR file in the build/libs 
directory. We can also invoke the assemble task to create the digitally-signed JAR file as 
this task is made dependent on all our archive tasks, including the signing tasks: 


$ gradle si gnSources) ar 

: sources] ar 

: si gnSour ces] ar 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.87 secs 

$ Is buil d/1|ibs/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0- sources. j ar* 
bui | d/ I i bs/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0- sources. j ar 

bui | d/ I i bs/ gradi e- sanpl e- 1. 0- sources. j ar. asc 


Packaging Java Enterprise Edition 
applications 


We have discussed how to create ZIP, TAR, and JAR archives with Gradle in this chapter 
and the previous one. In a Java project, we can also package our applications as Web 
application Archive (WAR) or Enterprise Archive (EAR) files. For a web application, we 
would like to package our application as a WAR file, while a Java Enterprise Edition 
application can be packaged as an EAR file. Gradle also supports these types of archives 
with plugins and tasks. 


Creating a WAR file 


To create a WAR file, we can add a new task of the War type to our Java project. The 
properties and methods of the War task are the same as for the other archive tasks, such 
as Jar. In fact, the War task extends the Jar task. 





The War task has an extra webInf() method to define a source directory for the WEB-INF 
directory in a WAR file. The webXm1 property can be used to reference a web. xm1 file that 
needs to be copied to the WAR file. This is just another way to include a web. xm1 file, we 
can also place the web. xm1 file in the WEB-INF directory of the root source directory that we 
defined for the WAR file. 
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With the classpath () method, we can define a dependency configuration or directory 
with libraries or class files that we want copied to our WAR file. If the file is a JAR or ZIP 
file, it is copied to the WEB—INF/1ib directory and other files are copied in the WEB- 





INF/classes directory. 





In the following sample build file, we will define a new War task. We set the root of the 
WAR file contents to the src/main/webapp directory. We use the webInf () 

and classpath () methods to customize the contents of the WEB-INF, WEB-INF/classes, 
and WEB-INF'/1ib folders. We also set a custom web. xml file with the webXm1 property of 





the task, as follows: 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
version = '1.0' 


// Custom archive task with 


// specific properties for a WAR archive. 


task war(type: War) { 
dependsOn classes 


from 'src/main/webapp' 


// Files copied to WEB-INF. 





webInf { 
from 'src/main/webInf' 


} 


// Copied to WEB-INF/classes. 
classpath sourceSets.main.runtimeClasspath 





// Copied to WEB-INF/lib. 
classpath fileTree('libs') 


// Custom web.xml. 
webXml = file(' r 
baseName = 'gradle-webapp' 


} 


assemble.dependsOn war 
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To create the WAR file, we can execute the War or ass 


emble task. The War task is added to 


the assemble task as a task dependency. This is why if we invoke the assemble task, 
Gradle will execute the War task. Once we have executed the task, the gradle- 


webapp-1.0.war WAR file is created in the build/1 


$ gradle war 

: conpi | eJ ava 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

: war 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.727 secs 
$ Is build/libs 

gradi e- webapp- 1. 0. war 


Creating an EAR file 


To create an EAR file, we can create a new task of the | 
properties and methods as the Jar task. The Ear task 





ibs directory: 





Ear type. This task has the same 
extends the Jar task. 


With the lib () method, we can define the files that need to be copied to the 1ib directory 


in the EAR file. 





The following build file has a simple Ear task: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


version EL 0." 
tom archive task 
// with specific properties to 
// create an EAR archive file. 
task ear(type: Ear) { 

from 'src/main/application' 


// Create cus 








lib { 
from fileTree('earLibs') 


} 


baseName "gradle-enterprise-app' 


} 


assembl 





.dependsOn ear 
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We can execute the Ear task and look in the build/1libs directory to see the 
resulting gradl nterprise-app-1.0.ear file: 





$ gradle ear 

: ear 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.694 secs 

$ Is build/libs 

gradli e- ent er pri se- app- 1. 0. ear 


Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed how to run JUnit or TestNG tests from a Gradle build. We also 
saw how to get the test results and reports that are generated by executing the tests. 


With the application plugin, we discussed how to create a distributable ZIP file with all the 
code and scripts necessary to run the Java application that we have built. 


We have also discussed how to upload our project artifacts to a repository so that other 
projects can use our code. We have seen that we can use Gradle to create an artifact that is 
ready to be uploaded to a Maven repository. 


To digitally sign our artifacts, we saw how to use the signing plugin together with locally- 
installed PGP tools. 


Also, we saw how we can use the war and ear plugins to create web and enterprise 
applications with Gradle. We can use tasks, methods, and configuration properties to 
configure the packaging output. 


In the next chapter, we will look at how to run and create a multi-module project with 
Gradle. We will also discuss how to create dependencies between projects and apply a 
common configuration to multiple projects at once. 
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When applications and projects get bigger, we usually split up several parts of the 
application into separate projects. Gradle has great support for multi-project builds. We can 
configure multiple projects in an easy way. Gradle is also able to resolve dependencies 
between projects and can build the necessary projects in the right order, so we don't have to 
switch to a specific directory to build the code; Gradle will resolve the correct project order 
for us. 


In this chapter, we will discuss about multi-project configuration and dependencies. First, 
we will look at how to configure projects and tasks. Then we will use a multi-project Java 
application to learn how to have inter-project dependencies and how Gradle resolves them 
for us. 


Working with multi-project builds 


Let's start with a simple multi-project structure. We have a root project called garden with 
two other projects, tree and flower. The project structure is as follows: 


L— garden 
m flower 
—— tree 
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We learn how we can invoke tasks in a multi-project build as follows: 


1. We will add a new print Info task to each of these projects. The task will print 
the name of the project to System. out. We must add a build. gradle file to 
each project with the following contents: 


task printiInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 


} 


2. To execute the task for each project, we must first enter the correct directory and 
then invoke the task with Gradle. We can also run build. gradle for a specific 
project with the -b argument of Gradle. We will get the following output if we 
run the print Info task for each project: 


garden $ gradle -q pri nti nfo 
This is garden 

garden $ cd tree 

tree $ gradle -q printi nfo 
This tree 

tree $ cd.. 


garden $ gradle -b fl ower/ bui I d. gradle -q printi nfo 
This is fl ower 
garden $ 


We have multiple projects, but we haven't used Gradle's support for multi-project 
builds yet. 


3. Let's reconfigure our projects and use Gradle's multi-project support. We need to 
add a new file, settings. gradle, in the garden directory. In this file, we will 
define the projects that are part of our multi-project build. We use the include () 
method to set the projects that are part of our multi-project build. The project 
with the sett ings.gradle file is automatically part of the build. We will use the 
following line in the settings . gradle file to define our multi-project build: 


include('tree', 'flower') 


4. Now, we can execute the print Info task for each project with a single 
command. We will get the following output if we execute the task: 


garden $ gradil e pri nti nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is garden 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 
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: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.684 secs 


Executing tasks by project path 


We see the output of each invocation of the print Info task. The path of the project task 
is also displayed. The root project is denoted by a colon (:) and has no explicit name. The 
flower project is referenced as : flower, and the print Info task of the flower project is 
referenced as : flower:printInfo. The path of a task is the name of the project, with a 
colon (:) followed by the task name. The colon separates the project and task name. We can 
also reference a specific task in a project using this syntax from the command line. If we 
want to invoke the print Info task of the flower project, we can run the following 
command: 


garde $ gradle : fl ower: pri nti nfo 
: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl over 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.649 secs 


This also works for executing tasks in a root project from another project directory. If we 
first go to the flower project directory and want to execute the print Info task of the root 
project, we must use the : print Info syntax. We get the following output if we execute 
the print Info task of the root project, current project, and flower project from the tree 
project directory: 


tree $ gradle : printIinfo pri ntinfo : fl ower: pri nti nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is garden 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.632 secs 
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Gradle takes a couple of steps to determine whether a project must be executed as a single 
or multi-project build, as follows: 


1. First, Gradle looks for a settings. gradle file in a directory with the 
name master at the same level as the current directory. 

2. If settings.gradle is not found, the parent directories of the current directory 
are searched for a settings. gradle file. 





3. If settings .gradle is still not found, the project is executed as a single-project 
build. 


4. Ifa settings .gradle file is found, and the current project is part of the multi- 
project definition, the project is executed as part of the multi-project build. 
Otherwise, the project is executed as a single-project build. 


We can force Gradle to not look for a settings. gradle file in the parent directories with 
the --no-search-upward (or-u) command-line argument. 


Using a flat layout 


In our current project setup, we have defined a hierarchical layout of the projects. We 
placed the settings .gradle file in the parent directory, and with the include () method, 
we added the tree and flower projects to our multi-project build. 


We can also use a flat layout to set up our multi-project build, which can be done as follows: 


1. We must first create a master directory in the garden directory. 

2. We must move our build.gradle and settings.gradle files from the garden 
directory to the master directory. 

3. As we don't have a hierarchical layout anymore, we must replace the include () 
method with the includeFlat () method. Our settings.gradle file now 
looks similar to the following code: 


// Include tree and flower projects 


// as part of the build. 
includeFlat ('tree', 'flower') 
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The projects are referenced via the parent directory of the master directory. So, if 
we define tree as an argument for the includeFlat () method, the actual path 
that is used to resolve the project directory is master/../tree. 


4. To invoke the print Info task for each project, we run Gradle from the master 
directory with the following command: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 

Unresol ved directive in 

Gradi e- Ef f ecti ve- | npl enent at i on- Gui de_07_ 

Ist Draft. adoc -i ncl ude: : / Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ 

gradli e- eff ecti ve- i npl enent ati on- gui de- 2/ 

gradli e-i npl - gui de- 2/src/ docs/ asci i doc/ Chapt er7/ Code_Fi | es/ 
nul ti - proj ect/ garden- proj / f l at- naster/ pri nti nf o. out put. t xt [J 


Ways of defining projects 


We have added a build. gradle file to the tree and flower projects with an 
implementation of the print Info task. However, with the multi-project support of Gradle, 
we don't have to do this. We can define all project tasks and properties in the 

root build.gradle file. We can use this to define the common functionality for all projects 
in a single place. 


We can reference a project with the project () method and use the complete name of the 
project as an argument. We must use a closure to define the tasks and properties of the 
project. 


For our example project, we will first remove the build.gradle files from the tree 
and flower directories. Next, we will change the build. gradle file in the master 
directory. Here, we will define the print Info tasks with the project () method for 
the tree and flower projects, as follows: 


task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 


} 


project (':flower') { 
// Add an extra action to the printInfo task. 
task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


project (':tree') { 
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// Add an extra action to the printInfo task. 
task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


If we execute the print Info task from the master directory, we can see that 
all print Info tasks of the projects are invoked: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is naster 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.674 secs 


Gradle also has the allprojects{} script block to apply project tasks and properties to all 
projects that are part of the multi-project build. We can rewrite our build. gradle file and 
use the allprojects{} script block to get a clean definition of the task without repeating 
ourselves: 


allprojects { 
// Add task printInfo to all projects: 
// master, flower and tree 
task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


If we invoke the print Info task from the master directory, we can see that each project 
has the newly added task: 

naster $ gradle -q pri nti nfo 

This is naster 


This is fl ower 
This is tree 
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If we only want to configure the tree and flower subprojects, we must use 

the subprojects {} script block. With this script block, only tasks and properties of the 
subprojects of a multi-project build are configured. In the following example build file, we 
will only configure subprojects: 


subprojects { 
// Add task printInfo to all sub projects: 
// flower and tree 
task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


If we invoke the print Info task, we can see that our master project no longer has 
the printInfo task: 


naster $ gradle -q pri nti nfo 
This is fl ower 
This is tree 


Gradle will not throw an exception if the print Info task is not defined for a single project. 
Gradle will first build a complete task graph for all the projects that are part of the multi- 
project build. If any of the projects contains the task that we want to run, the task for that 
project is executed. Only when none of the projects has the task will Gradle fail the build. 


We can combine the allprojects{} and subprojects{} script blocks and 

the project () method to define the common behavior and apply specific behavior for 
specific projects. In the following sample build file, we add extra functionality to 

the print Info task at different levels: 


allprojects { 
task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


subprojects { 
// Add an extra action to the printInfo task. 
printiInfo << { 
println "Can be planted" 
} 
} 


project (':tree') { 
// Add an extra action to the printInfo task. 
printiInfo << { 
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printlin "Has leaves" 


} 


project (':flower') { 
// Add an extra action to the printInfo task. 
printInfo << { 
println "Smells nice" 
} 
} 


Now when we execute the print Info task, we will get the following output: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is naster 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 
This is fl ower 

Can be planted 

Snel Is nice 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

Can be pl ant ed 

Has | eaves 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.631 secs 


We have added a specific behavior to the tree and flower projects with the project () 
method. However, we could have also added a build. gradle file to the tree and flower 
projects and added the extra functionality there. 


Filtering projects 


To apply specific configuration to more than one project, we can also use project filtering. In 
our build.gradle file, we must use the configure () method. We will define a filter 
based on the project names as an argument of the method. In a closure, we define the 
configuration for each found project. 
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In the following sample build file, we use a project filter to find the projects that have names 
that start with f and then apply a configuration to the project, as follows: 


allprojects { 
task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


// Find all projects that start with an f. 
ext { 
projectsWithF = 
allprojects.findAll { project -> 
project.name.startsWith('f') 


} 


// Configure the found projects. 
configure(projectsWithF) { 
printiInfo << { 
println 'Smells nice' 
} 
} 


When we execute the print Info task, we get the following output: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

Snel ls nice 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.231 secs 


We have used the project name as a filter. We can also use project properties to define a 
filter. As project properties are only set after the build is defined, either with a 
build.gradle file or with the project () method, we must use the afterEvaluate () 
method. This method is invoked once all projects are configured and the project properties 
are set. We will pass our custom configuration as a closure to the afterEvaluate () 
method. 








In the following example build file, we read the hasLeaves project property for the tree 
and flower projects. If the property is t rue, we customize the print Info task for this 
project: 

allprojects { 


task printInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
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} 


subprojects { 

// After all projects have been evaluated 
// the properties are set and we can check 
// the value. 

afterEvaluate { project -> 

if (project.hasLeaves) { 
printiInfo << { 
println "Has leaves" 











} 


project (':tree') { 
ext-.hasLeaves = true 


} 


project (':flower') { 
ext.hasLeaves = false 


} 


When we execute the print Info task from the master directory, we get the following 
output: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is naster 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 


as | eaves 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.667 secs 
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Defining task dependencies between projects 


If we invoke the print Info task, we see that the print Info task of the flower project is 
executed before the t ree project. Gradle uses the alphabetical order of the projects, by 
default, to determine the execution order of the tasks. We can change this execution order 
by defining explicit dependencies between tasks in different projects. 


If we first want to execute the print Info task of the tree project before the flower 
project, we can define that the print Info task of the flower project depends on 

the print Info task of the tree project. In the following example build file, we will change 
the dependency of the print Info task in the flower project. We will use 

the dependsOn () method to reference the print Info task of the tree project, as follows: 


allprojects { 
task printiInfo << { 
printlin "This is ${project.name}" 
} 
} 


project (':flower') { 
printInfo.dependsOn(':tree:printInfo') 
} 


If we execute the print Info task, we will see in the output that the print Info task of the 
tree project is executed before the print Info task of the flower project: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is naster 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.637 secs 
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Defining configuration dependencies 


Besides task dependencies between projects, we can also include other configuration 
dependencies. For example, we could have a project property set by one project that is used 
by another project. Gradle will evaluate the projects in alphabetical order. In the following 
example, we will create a new build. gradle file in the tree directory and set a property 
on the root project: 


rootProject.ext.treeMessage = 'I am a tree' 





We will also create a build.gradle file in the flower project and set a project property 
with a value based on the root project property set by the t ree project, as follows: 


ext.message = rootProject.hasProperty('treeMessage') ? 
rootProject.treeMessage : 'is not set' 





printiInfo << { 
printlin "Tree say ${message}" 


} 
When we execute the print Info task, we get the following output: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is naster 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

Tree say | ama tree 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.578 secs 
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Note that the print Info task in the flower project cannot display the value of the root 
project property as the value is not yet set by the tree project. To change the evaluation 
order of the project, we can explicitly define that the flower project depends on the tree 
project with the evaluat ionDependsOn () method. We can change the build. gradle file 
in the flower directory and add evaluationDependsOn(':tree') to the top of the file: 


evaluationDependsOn(':tree') 


ext.message = rootProject.hasProperty('treeMessage') ? 
rootProject.treeMessage : 'is not set' 





printiInfo << { 
printlin "Tree say ${message}" 


} 


When we execute the print Info task again, we see in the output that the value of the root 
project property is available in the flower project: 


naster $ gradle printi nfo 
: pri nti nfo 

This is naster 

: fl ower: pri nti nfo 

This is fl ower 

Tree say | ama tree 

: tree: pri nti nfo 

This is tree 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.578 secs 


Working with Java multi-project builds 


In a Java project, we usually have compile or runtime dependencies between projects. For 
example, the output of one project is a compile dependency for another project. This is very 
common in Java projects. Let's create a Java project with a common project that contains a 
Java class used by other projects. We will add a services project that references the class 
in the common project. Finally, we will add a web project with a Java servlet class that uses 
classes from the services project. 


We have the following directory structure for our project: 


m build.gradle 


fr common 
L sre 
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L— main 
L— java 
Lt sample 
L— gradle 
L— util 
L— lLogger.java 


m services 
L— sample 
L— sre 
m main 
L— java 


L— sample 
L— gradle 
m api 





SampleService.java 








— impl 
— SampleImpl.java 





—— test 
L— java 
L sample 
L— gradle 
L— impl 
L— SampleTest.java 
m settings.gradle 








SampleServlet.java 








In the root directory, we will create a settings . gradle file. We will use the include () 
method to add the common, web, and services/sample projects to the build: 





include('common', 'services:sample', 'web') 
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Next, we will create a build. gradle file in the root directory. We will apply the Java 
plugin for each subproject and add a testCompile dependency on the JUnit libraries. This 
configuration is applied to each subproject in our build. Our : services: sample project 
has a dependency on the common project. We will configure this dependency in the project 
configuration of : services: sample. We will use the project () method to define this 
inter-project dependency. Our web project uses classes from both : common 

and :services: sample projects. We only have to define the dependency on 

the :services: sample project. Gradle will automatically add the dependencies for this 
project to the : web project. In our project, this means that the : common project is also added 
as a transitive project dependency and we can use the Logger class from this project in 

our SampleServlet class. We will add another external dependency for the servlet API to 
our : web project and also apply the war plugin to our : web project, as follows: 


subprojects { 
apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


repositories { 
mavenCentral () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.8.12' 
} 
} 


project (':services:sample') { 
dependencies { 
// Dependency on the common project classes. 
compile project (':common') 


} 


project (':web') { 
apply plugin: 'war' 


dependencies { 
// Dependency on the sample classes. 
compile project (':services:sample') 
compile 'javax.servlet:servlet-api:2.5' 
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The project dependencies are also called lib dependencies. These dependencies are used to 
evaluate the execution order of the projects. Gradle will analyze the dependencies and then 
decide the project that needs to be built first so that the resulting classes can be used by 
dependent projects. 


Let's build our project with the following command from the root directory: 


$ gradle build 

: common: conpi | ej ava 

: Connon: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: common: cl asses 

: Connon: j ar 

: Connon: assenbl e 

: Connon: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: Connon: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
:conmon: test Cd asses UP- TO- DATE 
:connon: test UP- TO- DATE 

:conmon: check UP- TO- DATE 

: conmon: bui | d 

: servi ces: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: services: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: j ar 

: servi ces: assenbl e 

: servi ces: conpi | eTest) ava UP- TO DATE 

: servi ces: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: services: testC asses UP- TO DATE 

: services: test UP- TO DATE 

: servi ces: check UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: bui I d 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | eJ ava 

: servi ces: sanpl e: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: cl asses 

: servi ces: sanpl e: j ar 

: web: conpi | eJ ava 

: web: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: web: cl asses 

: web: war 


web: assenbl e 

: web: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: web: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: web: testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: web: test UP- TO DATE 

: web: check UP- TO- DATE 

: web: bui I d 

: servi ces: sanpl e: assenbl e 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | eTestJ ava 
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: servi ces: sanpl e: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: test Cl asses 

: servi ces: sanpl e: test 

: servi ces: sanpl e: check 

: servi ces: sanpl e: bui | d 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 3.786 secs 


A lot of tasks are executed, but we don't have to worry about their dependencies. Gradle 
will make sure that the correct order of tasks is executed. 


We can also have project dependencies based on a configuration in a project. Suppose we 
define a separate JAR artifact with only the SampleService class in 

the : services :sample project. We can add this as a separate dependency to our : web 
project. In the following example build file, we will create a new JAR file with 

the SampleService class and then use this as a lib dependency in the :web project: 


subprojects { 
apply plugin: 'java' 


repositories { 
mavenCentral () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.8.2' 
} 
} 


project (':services:sample') { 
configurations { 
api 


} 


task apiJar (type: Jar) { 
baseName = ‘api' 
dependsOn classes 
from sourceSets.main.output 
include 'sample/gradle/api/SampleService.class' 


} 


artifacts { 
api apiJdar 


} 


dependencies { 
compile project (':common') 
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} 


project (':web') { 
apply plugin: 'war' 


dependencies { 
compile project (path: ':services:sample', configuration: ‘'api') 
compile project (':services:sample') 
compile 'javax.servlet:servlet-api:2.5!' 








Using partial builds 


Due to the lib dependencies between projects, we can execute partial builds in Gradle. This 
means that we don't have to be in the root directory of our project to build the necessary 
projects. We can change to a project directory and invoke the build task from there and 
Gradle will build all the necessary projects first and then the current project. 


Let's change to the services/sample directory, invoke the build task from there, and 
check the output: 


$ cd servi ces/ sanple 

sanple $ gradle build 

: Connon: conpi | ej ava 

: Connon: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: connon: cl asses 

: Connon: j ar 


: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 
: servi ces: 


sanpl e: conpi | eJ ava 

sanpl e: processResources UP-TO-DATE 
sanpl e: cl asses 

sanpl e:j ar 

sanpl e: assenbl e 

sanpl e: conpi | eTestjJ ava 

sanpl e: processTest Resources UP-TO-DATE 
sanpl e: test Cl asses 

sanpl e: test 

sanpl e: check 

sanpl e: bui I d 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 1.676 secs 
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The : common project is built before our : services: sample project. If we don't want the 
projects that we are dependent on to be built, we must use the --no-rebuild (or-a) 
command-line argument. Gradle will then skip the building the projects that our project 
depends on and will use cached versions of the dependencies. 


When we use the -a argument while invoking the build task, we get the following output: 


sanple $ gradle -a build 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: j ar UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: assenbl e UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: test UP- TO DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: check UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: bui I d UP- TO- DATE 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.638 secs 


If we invoke the build task on our : services :sample project, the : common project is also 
built. However, there is a catch as only the jar task of the : common project is executed. 
Normally, the build task also runs tests and executes the check task. Gradle will skip these 
tasks only if the project is built as a lib dependency. 


If we want to execute the tests and checks for the dependency projects, we must execute the 
buildNeeded task. Gradle will then perform a complete build of all the dependent projects. 
Let's execute the buildNeeded task from the s ervices/sample directory and look at the 
output: 


sanple $ gradi e bui | dNeeded 

: common: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: common: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: common: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: common: j ar UP- TO- DATE 

: common: assenbl e UP- TO- DATE 

: common: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: Connon: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: common: test Cd asses UP- TO- DATE 

:connon: test UP- TO- DATE 

: common: check UP- TO- DATE 

: common: bui | d UP- TO- DATE 

: common: bui | dNeeded UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 
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: servi ces: sanpl e: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e:j ar UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: assenbl e UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: test UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: check UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: bui | d UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: bui | dNeeded UP- TO- DATE 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.651 secs 


If we have made changes to our : services: sample project, we may also want projects 
that are dependent on the sample project to be built. We can use this to make sure that we 
have not broken any code that depends on our project. Gradle has a buildDependents 
task to do this. For example, let's execute this task from our : services: sample project, 
our : web project is also built as it has a dependency on the : services: sample project. We 
will get the following output when we execute the buildDependents task: 


sanple $ gradil e bui | dDependents 

: common: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: Connon: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: common: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: common: j ar UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: api J ar 

: servi ces: sanpl e: j ar UP- TO- DATE 

: web: conpi I eJ ava 

: web: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: web: cl asses 

: web: war 

: web: assenbl e 

: web: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: web: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 

: web: testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: web: test UP- TO DATE 

: web: check UP- TO- DATE 

: web: bui I d 

: web: bui | dDependent s 

: servi ces: sanpl e: assenbl e UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 
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: servi ces: sanpl e: test UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: check UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: bui | d UP- TO- DATE 

: servi ces: sanpl e: bui | dDependents 
BU LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.709 secs 


Using the Jetty plugin 


In the previous section, we created a Java project with a web subproject. The web project has 
a simple servlet. To execute the servlet, we must create a WAR file and deploy the WAR file 
to a servlet container, such as Tomcat or Jetty. You can learn more about Jetty 

at http: //www.eclipse.org/jetty/. With the Jetty plugin, we can run our web project 
from the command line in a Jetty web container. We don't have to install Jetty on our 
computer, we only need to apply the Jetty plugin to our project. The plugin will take care of 
configuring Jetty and starting the web container. If everything is okay, we can open a web 
browser and access our servlet. 


To add the Jetty plugin to our web project, let's create a new build. gradle file in the web 
directory. Here, we will use the apply () method to add the Jetty plugin to the project: 


apply plugin: 'Jjetty' 


The plugin adds the following tasks to our project: jettyRun, jettyRunWar, 
and jettyStop. The following table shows the different tasks: 


jettyRun classes JettyRun This is to start a Jetty web container and deploy 
the exploded web application 


jettyRunWar | war JettyRunWar | This is to start a Jetty web container and deploy 
the WAR file 


jettyStop = JettyStop This is to stop a running Jetty web container 





We can test our servlet in a web browser after we execute the jettyRun or jettyWar task. 
We get the following output when we execute the jet t yRun task from the root of the multi- 
project build: 


$ gradle : web: j ett yRun 
: common: conpi | ej ava 
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: Connon: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: connon: cl asses 

: Connon: j ar 

: servi ces: sanpl e: conpi | eJ ava 

: servi ces: sanpl e: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: servi ces: sanpl e: cl asses 

: servi ces: sanpl e: api J ar 

: servi ces: sanpl e:j ar 

: web: conpi | ej ava 

: web: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: web: cl asses 

> Bui | ding 92% > : web: j ettyRun > Running at http: //1 ocal host: 8080/ web 


Gradle will keep running, and at the end, we will see that the application is running at 
http://localhost:8080/web. We can open a web browser and access our web 
application. In the following screenshot, we can see the output of the servlet: 





@e@ee < O localhost:8080/web/hello 


Gradle sample. 





Results of web application in web browser 
To stop the Jetty web container, press Ctrl + C at the command line to return to our prompt. 


We can change the port number via the httpPort project convention property added by 
the Jetty plugin or the httpPort task property of the jettyRun and jettyRunWar tasks. 
To change the context path, we can set the contextPath property of the jettyRun 

and jettyRunWar tasks. 


If we want the Jetty container to automatically scan for changes, we can set the reload 
property to automatic. If the property is set to manual, we must press Enter on the 
command line to reload changes. We can set the scan interval in seconds with the 
scanIntervalSeconds property. 
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In the following 


sample build file, we will customize the Jetty web container with another 


HTTP port, context path, and automatic reloading: 


apply plugin: 'jetty' 


httpPort = 


jettyRun { 


8090 


contextPath = 'sample' 


reload 


= 'automatic' 


scanIntervalSeconds = 10 


} 


We can even customize the Jetty container further with custom Jetty configuration files. We 
ttyRun task property, jettyConfig, to use configuration files. We can 


could use the je 





also add extra runtime libraries with the additionalRuntimedJars property. 


If we want to use the jettyStop task, we must also define the stopPort and stopKey 
properties in either our project or task. If we have defined these properties, we can open a 
new command-line prompt and invoke the jettyStop task to stop a running Jetty web 


container. 


In the following 


example build file, we will apply some of these properties and methods to 


customize the Jetty configuration: 


apply plugin: 'Jjetty' 
configurations { 


// 
// 
jet 
} 
depende 
jet 
} 
// Prop 
stopPor 
stopKey 
jettyRu 
// 
jet 
// 
add 


Extra configuration to 





be used in the jettyRun task. 
tyAdditionalLibs 
ncies { 
tyAdditionalLibs 'org.slf4j:slf4j-simple:1.7.3' 
erties for stopping Jetty with jettyStop 
t = 8109 
= 'JettyStop' 
n { 
External Jetty configuration file. 


tyConfig = file('src/jetty/jetty.xml') 
Extra libraries for Jetty runtime. 
itionalRuntimeJars configurations.jettyAdditionalLibs 
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Summary 


Multi-project builds are very common in software projects. Gradle has great support for 
multi-project builds. We can use a hierarchical layout as the project structure, but we can 
easily customize this and use other layouts. 


Configuring projects is easy and can be done in one place—at the root of the projects. We 
can also add project configurations at the project level itself. Not only can we define the 
dependencies between projects on a project-library level, but we can also do so via 
configuration or task dependencies. Gradle will resolve the correct way to build the 
complete project so that we don't have to worry too much about that. 


As Gradle knows the projects that will be involved before a task is executed, we can do 
partial multi-project builds. Gradle will automatically build project dependencies, which 
are necessary for our current project, and we can use a single task to build the projects that 
depend on our current project. 


We also saw how to run our web application code in a Jetty web container with the Jetty 
plugin. We applied the plugin and executed the jettyRun or jettyRunWar tasks to run 
our code as a web application. We can now open a web browser and execute our code. 


In the next chapter, we will take a look at how to use other languages, besides Java, with 
Gradle. 
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We have seen how to use Gradle for projects with Java code. Gradle has support for other 
languages as well. In the last couple of years, other languages for JVM have emerged. In this 
chapter, we will take a look at Gradle's support for Groovy and Scala languages. Both 
languages are supported by JVM. 


We will see how to apply the correct plugin and configuration to our Gradle build files to 
work with the different languages. 


Gradle also supports C. The C plugin adds support to compile source files. JavaScript and 
Closure plugins are available as third-party plugins, which add support for these 
languages. We will not cover this support in this book. We will focus on the JVM languages- 
Groovy and Scala. 


Using the Groovy plugin 


To use Groovy sources in our project, we can apply the Groovy plugin. The Groovy plugin 
makes it possible to compile Groovy source files to class files. The project can contain both 
Java and Groovy source files. The compiler that Gradle uses is a joint compiler that can 
compile Java and Groovy source files. 


The plugin also adds new tasks to our build. To compile the Groovy source files, we can 
invoke the compileGroovy task. Test sources written in Groovy can be compiled with 
the compileTestGroovy task. Also, a compile<SourceSet>Groovy task is added for 
each extra source set in our build definition. So, if we create a new source set with the 
name api, there will be a compileApiGroovy task. 
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In the following example build file, we apply the Groovy plugin: 
apply plugin: 'groovy' 
If we invoke the tasks task to see what is available, we get the following output: 


$ gradle tasks 
:tasks 


assenbl e - Assenbles the outputs of this project. 
build - Assenbles and tests this project. 
bui | dDependents - Assenbles and tests this project and all projects that 


depend on it. 
bui | dNeeded - Assenbles and tests this project and all projects it depends 
on. 


classes - Assenbles nain classes. 

clean - Deletes the build directory. 

jar - Assenbles a jar archive contai ni ng the main cl asses. 

testC asses - Assenbles test classes. 

Bui I d Setup tasks 

init - Initializes a new Gadle build. [i ncubati ng] 

wapper - Generates Gadle wapper files. [incubating] 

Docunent ation tasks 

groovydoc - Generates Goovydoc API docunentation for the nain source code. 
javadoc - Generates Javadoc API docunentation for the nain source code. 

Hel p tasks 

bui | dEnvi ronnent - Displays all buil dscri pt dependencies declared in root 
project 'groovy'. 

conponents - Displays the conponents produced by root project ' groovy’. 

[i ncubati ng] 

dependencies - Displays all dependencies declared in root project ' groovy’. 
dependency! nsi ght - Displays the insight into a specific dependency in root 
project 'groovy'. 

hel p - Displays a help nessage. 

nodel - Displays the confi guration nodel of root project ' groovy’. 

[i ncubati ng] 

projects - Displays the sub-projects of root project ‘groovy’. 

properties - Displays the properties of root project ‘groovy’. 

tasks - Displays the tasks runnable fromroot project ‘groovy’. 

Veri fi cation tasks 
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check - Runs all checks. 
test - Runs the unit tests. 
Rul es 


Pattern: cl ean<TaskNane>: Cd eans the output files of a task. 

Pattern: bui | d<Confi gurati onNane> Assenbles the artifacts of a 

conf i gurati on. 

Pattern: upl oad<Confi gurati onNane>: Assenbles and uploads the artifacts 
bel ongi ng to a confi gurati on. 

To see all tasks and nore detail, run gradle tasks --all 

To see nore detail about a task, run gradle help --task <task> 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.378 secs 


Note that we also got all the tasks from the Java plugin. This is because the Groovy plugin 
automatically includes the Java plugin. So, even though we only defined the Groovy plugin 
in our build file, the Java plugin is applied as well. 


The extra compileGroovy and compileTestGroovy tasks are visible in the command 
output. The new tasks are dependency tasks for the classes and testClasses tasks. If we 
invoke the classes task, the compileGroovy task is also executed. 


The plugin adds the groovy configuration. The Groovy compiler uses this configuration. 
Therefore, to compile Groovy source files in our project, we must set a dependency on the 
compile configuration. 


To compile Groovy source files, we must add a dependency with the Groovy library that 
we want to use to the compile configuration. We might expect that Gradle will use the 
Groovy version that is used by Gradle, but the compilation task is independent of the 
Groovy version used by Gradle. We have to define the Groovy library ourselves. 


It is good to be independent of the Groovy libraries shipped with Gradle as we can then use 
the Groovy version we really need. When we want to use the Groovy libraries shipped with 
Gradle, we can use the 1ocalGroovy () special dependency. For a normal Groovy project, 
this is not advised; but for plugin development, it is useful. 


First, we create a Groovy source file so that we can compile it with Gradle. The default 
source directory for Groovy source files is src /main/groovy. Let's create a new file in 
the src/main/groovy/gradle/sample directory, with the name Sample. groovy. The 
following code shows the contents of this file: 


// File: src/main/groovy/gradle/sample/Sample.groovy 
package gradle.sampl 








import groovy.transform.ToString 
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@ToString 
class Sample { 
String name 


} 


Next, we create a Gradle build file and apply the Groovy plugin. We add the Bintray 
JCenter repository and a Groovy dependency to the compile configuration, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
// Define dependency for Groovy libraries. 
compile group: ‘'org.codehaus.groovy', 
name: 'groovy', 
version: '2.4.5' 


} 
When we run the build task, we get the following output: 


$ gradle build 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: conpi | eG oovy 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: cl asses 

:jar 

: assenbl e 

: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: conpi | eTest Groovy UP- TO- DATE 
: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
:testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 

:test UP- TO- DATE 

: check UP- TO- DATE 

: build 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 6.081 secs 


When we don't have the specified Groovy library in our cache, it is downloaded by Gradle 
from the Bintray JCenter repository. The source code file is compiled, and if we look in the 
build/classes directory, we can see the compiled class file. 
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The Groovy plugin also adds new source set properties. The following table shows the extra 
properties: 


groovy org.gradle.api.file.SourceDirectorySet | These are the Groovy 
source files for this 
project. This contains 
both .java 
and .groovy source 
files if they are in 
the groovy 
directory. 


groovy.srcDirs|java.util.Set<java.io.File> These are the 
directories with the 
Groovy source files. 
They can also contain 
Java source files for 
joint compilation. 





allGroovy org.gradle.api.file.FileTree These consist of only 
the Groovy source 
files. All files with 


extension . groovy 
are part of this 
collection. 





We extend our previous build file and add the groovySourceSet sProperties task. We 
print the extra properties and their values with this task. The build now looks similar to the 
following code: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
// Use String notation to define dependency. 
compile 'org.codehaus.groovy:groovy:2.4.5' 


} 


// New task to print out source set properties 
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// added by the Groovy plugin. 
task groovySourceSetProperties << { 
sourceSets.main.with { sourceSet -> 


printin "groovy.srcDirs = S${sourceSet.groovy.srcDirs}" 
printlin "groovy.files = S${sourceSet.groovy.files.name}" 
printlin "allGroovy.files = ${sourceSet.allGroovy.files.name}" 


} 
} 





When we run the groovySourceSetProperties task on the command line, we see the 
following output: 


$ gradli e groovySour ceSet Properti es 

: gr oovySour ceSet Pr oper ti es 

groovy. srcDi rs = [/gradl e- 

book/ sanpl es/ Chapt er 8/ Code_Fi I es/ groovy/ src/ nai n/ groovy] 
groovy. files = [Sanpl e. groovy] 

al | Groovy. files = [Sanpl e. groovy] 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.729 secs 


When our Java code uses Groovy classes, and vice versa, we can use the joint compilation 
feature. We must make sure that both Java and Groovy source files are in the 
src/main/groovy directory. 


Creating documentation with the Groovy plugin 


The Groovy plugin also adds the groovydoc task. The groovydoc task is like the javadoc 
task from the Java plugin. Gradle uses the GroovyDoc tool, which is available from the 
Groovy version that we have defined as a dependency of the compile configuration. 


The task has several properties that we can change. For example, we can set the header and 
footer to be used in the generated documentation. 


In the following build file, we will configure the groovydoc task: 
apply plugin: 'groovy' 
// Set version for project, we use 
// it in the configuration for groovydoc. 
version = 1.0 
repositories { 


jcenter () 


} 
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dependencies { 
compile 'org.codehaus.groovy:groovy:2.4.5' 


} 


// Configure groovydoc task. 
groovydoc { 
header = 'GroovyDoc for sample project! 
footer = "Generated documentation - Sversion" 
docTitle = 'GroovyDoc Title' 
windowTitle = docTitle 
use = true // Create class and package usage pages 











// Exclude files, use include to include files 
exclude '**/*Doc.groovy' 


} 


When we run the groovydoc task, we can see the generated documentation in 
the build/docs/groovydoc directory. We must open the index.html file in our web 
browser to see the result. 


Using the Scala plugin 


We can also use Gradle to work with Scala source files. We can have a Scala-only project or 
both Java and Scala source files in our project. We must apply the Scala plugin to enable the 
Scala support for our build. The plugin adds new tasks to compile the Scala source files. 
With the compileScala task, we compile our main Scala source files. The source files must 
be in the src/main/scala directory. The compileTestScala task compiles all Scala 
source code files that are in the src/test/scala directory. The plugin also adds 

a compile<SourceSet>Scala task for custom-defined source sets in our build. 


The compile tasks support both Java and Scala source files with joint compilation. We can 
place our Java source files in say the src/main/java directory of our project and the Scala 
source files in the src/main/scala directory. The compiler will compile both types of files. 
To be able to compile the files, we must add dependencies to the Scala library in our build 
file. We must assign the correct dependencies from a Maven repository to the compile 
configuration so that Gradle can invoke the compiler to compile the source files. 
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Let's create a simple Scala source file in the src/main/scala/gradle/ directory sample 
and save it as Sample.scala: 


package gradle.sampl 





class Sample(val name: String) { 
def getName() = nam 





} 


In the following example build file, we apply the Scala plugin. Also, in the dependencies 
section, we set the correct dependencies for the compiler, as follows: 


apply plugin: “sgeala! 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
// Define dependency on Scala library 
// for compilation and Scala tools. 


compile group: ‘org.scala-lang', 
name: 'scala-library', 
version: '2.11.4' 


} 
To build the project, we invoke the build task and get the following output: 


$ gradle build 

: conpi | eJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: conpi | eScal a 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: cl asses 

:jar 

: assenbl e 

: conpi | eTestjJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: conpi | eTest Scal a UP- TO- DATE 
: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
:testCl asses UP- TO- DATE 
:test UP- TO- DATE 

: check UP- TO- DATE 

: build 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 2.656 secs 
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Note how the compileScala and compileTestScala tasks are dependency tasks for 

the classes and testClasses tasks, respectively. So, the newly added tasks are 
automatically part of the normal build tasks that we know from our Java projects. The Scala 
plugin will automatically include the Java plugin if we don't apply the Java plugin 
ourselves. 


We can define a custom source set in our project. The Scala plugin adds a compile task for 
each source set to our project. In the following Gradle build file, we add a new source set 
with the name actors, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'scala' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
compile "org.scala-lang:scala-library:2.11.4" 


} 


sourceSets { 
// Extra source set actors. 
actors 





} 


When we invoke the tasks command, we see that Gradle added compileActorsScala to 
the list of available tasks: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


actorsC asses - Assenbles actors classes. 

conpi | eActorsJ ava - Conpiles actors Java source. 

conpi | eActorsScala - Conpiles the actors Scala source. 
processActorsResources - Processes actors resources. 

assenble - Assenbles the outputs of this project. [jar] 

build - Assenbles and tests this project. [assenble, check] 

bui | dDependents - Assenbles and tests this project and all projects that 
depend on it. [buil d] 

bui | dNeeded - Assenbles and tests this project and all projects it depends 
on. [bui ld] 

classes - Assenbles nain classes. 

conpil ej ava - Conpiles main Java source. 
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conpi I eScala - Conpiles the nain Scala source. 

processResources - Processes nain resources. 

clean - Deletes the build directory. 

jar - Assenbles a jar archive contai ning the nain classes. [cl asses] 
testC asses - Assenbles test classes. [cl asses] 

conpi | eTestJ ava - Conpiles test Java source. 

conpi | eTestScala - Conpiles the test Scala source. 

processTest Resources - Processes test resources. 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.76 secs 


The actorsClasses task is added and has all the compile tasks for the actors source set. 
When we want the actorsClasses task to be part of the build task, we can assign it as a 
task dependency to thejar task. In the following example build file, we use the from () 
method of the jar task to assign the output of the actors source set as part of the JAR file 
contents. 


When we execute the build task, our source files in the actors source set are compiled 
and added to the JAR file. 


The Scala plugin also adds several new properties to a source set. The following table shows 
the extra properties: 


scala org.gradle.api.file.SourceDirectorySet | This is the Scala source 
files for this project; it 
contains both . java 
and. scala source 
files if they are in the 
Scala directory. 


scala.srcDirs|java.util.Set<java.io.File> These are the 
directories with the 
Scala source files; they 
can also contain Java 
source files for joint 
compilation. 

allScala org.gradle.api.file.FileTree These are only the 
Scala source files. All 
files with the .scala 
extension are part of 
this collection. 
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Let's create a new task, scalaSourceSetsProperties, to see the contents of each of these 
properties: 


apply plugin: 'scala' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
compile "org.scala-lang:scala-library:2.11.4" 


} 


// New task to show properties on the 

// main source set added by the Scala plugin. 

task scalaSourceSetsProperties << { 
sourceSets.main.with { sourceSet -> 





printlin "scala.srcDirs = S${sourceSet.scala.srcDirs}" 
printlin "scala.files = ${sourceSet.scala.files.name}" 
printlin "allScala.files = ${sourceSet.allScala.files.name}" 


} 


When we invoke the scalaSourceSetsProperties task from the command line, we get 
the following output: 


$ gradil e scal aSourceSet sPr operti es 

: scal aSour ceSet sPr oper ti es 

scal a. srcDi rs = [/gradl e- 

book/ sanpl es/ Chapt er 8/ Code_Fi I es/ scal a/ src/ nai n/ scal a] 
scal a. files = [Sanpl e. scal a] 

al I Scal a. fi l es = [ Sanpl e. scal a] 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.627 secs 


Creating documentation with the Scala plugin 


The Scala plugin also adds a scaladoc task to our build. We can use this task to generate 
documentation from the source files. This is like thejavadoc task from the Java plugin. We 
can configure the scaladoc task to provide extra options. 
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In the following example build file, we add a title to the generated documentation by 
configuring the scaladoc task: 


import org.gradle.api.tasks.scala.* 
apply plugin: 'scala' 
version = 2.1 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
compile "org.scala-lang:scala-library:2.11.4" 


} 


// Configure ScalaDoc task. 
scaladoc { 
title = 'Scala documentation' 


} 


When we invoke the scaladoc task, Gradle will generate the documentation and the result 
is in build/docs/scaladoc. We can open the index.html file in our web browser to see 
the generated documentation. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed how to work with Groovy and Scala sources in a Gradle 
project. We applied the either Groovy or Scala plugins to our project and saw that Gradle 
added the tasks to compile the source files to the project. We also discussed that we must 
add a dependency to the correct Groovy or Scala version of the dependency configuration 
added by the plugin. Both plugins will include the Java plugin as well. 


We also discussed that the plugins also provide some new properties for source sets so that 
we can, for example, find all Groovy or Scala source files in a source set. 


In the next chapter, we will take a look at how to add code quality tools to our Gradle 
builds. 
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While working on a project, we want to have some kind of tooling or process in place, 
which we can use to see whether our code follows certain standards; either our code has no 
common coding problems or it calculates the complexity of the code. 


We need these tools to write better code. Better code means that it will be easier to maintain, 
and this lowers the cost of maintaining the code. In a project team, we want to make sure 
that the code follows the same standards defined by the project team. A company could 
define a set of standards that developers need to follow as a condition for the project to be 
started. 


There tools are already available for Java and Groovy projects to analyze and check the 
source code, such as Checkstyle, JDepend, PMD, FindBugs, and CodeNarc. Gradle has 
plugins for each of these tools. In this chapter, we will take a look at the following plugins 
and discuss how to use them in our projects: 


e Checkstyle 
e PMD 

e FindBugs 
e JDepend 

e CodeNarc 


Using the Checkstyle plugin 


If we are working on a Java project, and we apply the Java plugin to our project, we will get 
an empty task, named check. This is a dependency task for the build task. This means that 
when we execute the build task, the check task is executed as well. We can write our own 

tasks to check something in our project and make it a dependency task for the check task. 
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So if the check task is executed, our own task is executed as well. Not only the tasks that 
we write ourselves, but also the plugins can add new dependency tasks to the check task. 


In this chapter, we will see that most plugins will add one or more tasks as a dependency 
task to the check task. This means that we can apply a plugin to our project, and when we 
invoke the check or build task, the extra tasks of the plugin are executed automatically. 


Also, the check task is dependent on the test task. Gradle will always make sure that 
the test task is executed before the check task, so we know that all source files and test 
source files are compiled, and tests are run before the code is checked. To add the 
Checkstyle analysis to our project, we simply have to apply the checkstyle plugin, as 
follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


If we invoke the tasks task from the command line, we can see that new tasks have been 
added by the plugin: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


check - Runs all checks. [classes, test, testCl asses] 
checkst yl eMain - Run Checkstyle analysis for nain classes 
checkstyl eTest - Run Checkstyle analysis for test classes 
test - Runs the unit tests. [classes, testC asses] 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 1.194 secs 


The checkstyleMain and checkstyleTest tasks are added as dependencies for 
the check task. The tasks run the Checkstyle analysis for the main and test classes. 


We cannot execute these tasks yet as we have to add a Checkstyle configuration file to our 

project. This file contains the rules that we want to apply to our code. The plugin will look 

for a checkstyle. xml file in the config/checkstyle directory in our project. This is the 
default location and filename, but we can change it. 
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Let's create a configuration file with the following content: 


<?xml version="1.0"?> 
<!DOCTYPE module PUBLIC 
"_//Puppy Crawl//DTD Check Configuration 1.3//EN" 
"http: //www.puppycrawl.com/dtds/configuration_1_3.dtd"> 
<module name="Checker"> 
<module name="JavadocPackage"/> 
<module name="NewlineAtEndOfFile"/> 
<module name="RegexpSingleline"> 
<property name="format" value="\st+S$"/> 
<property name="minimum" value="0"/> 
<property name="maximum" value="0"/> 
<property name="message" value="Line has trailing spaces."/> 
</module> 




















<module name="TreeWalker"> 
<module name="IllegalImport"/> 
<module name="RedundantImport"/> 
<module name="UnusedImports"/> 
<module name="AvoidNestedBlocks"/> 
<module name="EmptyBlock"/> 
<module name="LeftCurly"/> 
<module name="NeedBraces"/> 
<module name="RightCurly"/> 
<module name="DesignForExtension"/> 
<module name="FinalClass"/> 
<module name="HideUtilityClassConstructor"/> 
<module name="InterfaceIsType"/> 
<module name="VisibilityModifier"/> 
</module> 




















</module> 


The checkstyle plugin does not add the required library dependencies to our project 
automatically. We need to add an appropriate repository to our project so that 
the checkstyle plugin can download all the dependencies. 


Let's create the following example build file and add the repository definition: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
// Add repository so Checkstyle 


// dependencies can be downloaded. 
jcenter () 
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Now we can run the check task and see the output: 


$ gradle check 

: conpi | eJ ava 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 

: cl asses 

: checkst yl eMai n 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 0: File does not end wth a new ine. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 0: M ssi ng package-i nfo. java file. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi I es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 9: Line has trailing spaces. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 14: Line has trailing spaces. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 15: Line has trailing spaces. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 17:5: Method 'setGreeting' is not desi gned for extension - needs to be 
abstract, final or enpty. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 21:5: Method ' getGreeting' is not desi gned for extension - needs to be 
abstract, final or enpty. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 25:5: Method ' greet' is not designed for extension - needs to be 
abstract, final or enpty. 

[ant: checkstyle] / Proj ects/ gradi e- 

bookChapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ J avaSanpl e. j 
ava: 29:5: Method 'equals' is not designed for extension - needs to be 
abstract, final or enpty. 

: checkst yl eMai n FAI LED 

FAI LURE: Build failed wth an excepti on. 

* What went wrong: 

Execution failed for task ': checkstyl eMii n'. 

> Checkstyle rule viol ations were found. See the report at: 

file:/// Proj ects/ gradi e- 

book/ Chapt er 9/ Code_Fi | es/ checkst yl e/ bui I d/ report s/ checkstyl e/ nai n. ht nh 

* Try: 

Run wth --stacktrace option to get the stack trace. Run with --info or -- 
debug option to get nore | og output. 
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BU LD FAI LED 
Total tine: 1.296 secs 


The checkstyleMain task has been executed and the build has failed because our code 
doesn't follow our Checkstyle rules. In the output, we can see all the violations of the rules. 
Gradle will also create an XML and HTML file with the violations in 

the build/reports/checkstyle directory. 


If we don't want the build to fail, we can use the ignoreFailures property of 
the checkstyle tasks. The checks are still executed and the report files are generated, but 
the build will not fail. 


We can configure the checkstyle plugin with the checkstyle{} script block 

or checkstyle property in a Gradle build. The script block accepts a configuration closure, 
where we can change the properties. In the following build file, we will set 

the ignoreFailures property to true, so the build will not fail even after Checkstyle finds 
errors: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


// Configuration for Checkstyle. 
checkstyle { 
// The build will not fail if there 
// are violations found. 
ignoreFailures = tru 





} 


To change the version of Checkstyle that is used by Gradle is setting the toolVersion 
property in the checkstyle{} configuration block. We can assign a different version than 
the one that is available by default in Gradle. 


In the following sample build file, we will use the toolversion property to use Checkstyle 
version 5.7: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 
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checkstyle { 
// Use version 5.7 of Checkstyle. 
toolVersion = '5.7' 


} 


The plugin also adds anew dependency configuration, named checkstyle. We will use 
this configuration to add dependencies that are needed by the Checkstyle tool. 


To change the Checkstyle configuration file, we can set the configFile property toa 
different value in the checkstyle{ } configuration block. The default value 

is config/checkstyle/checkstyle. xml. We can, for example, copy 

the sun_checks.xm1 configuration file from a Checkstyle distribution to 

the config/checkstyle directory. We will set the configFile property with the value of 
this new file and our code is checked using the rules from the sun_checks. xml 
configuration file. 


The following sample build file shows that we have referenced another Checkstyle 
configuration file: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


// Configuration for Checkstyle. 
checkstyle { 
// Use a different configuration file. 
configFile = file('config/checkstyle/sun_checks.xml') 


} 


A Checkstyle configuration supports property expansion. This means that the configuration 
file has variable property values with the $ {propert yName} syntax. We can set the value 
for such a property using the configProperties property of the Checkstyle configuration 
closure. This property accepts a map, where the keys are the property names from the 
Checkstyle configuration file and the values are the property values. If the Checkstyle 
configuration file has a property, named t abWidth; for example, we can set the value with 
the following example build file: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 
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} 


// Configuration for Checkstyle. 

checkstyle { 
// Define key-value pairs to replace properties 
// in the configuration file. 
configProperties = [tabWidth: 10] 








} 


We use the checkstyle{} script block to change the properties for all the checkstyle 
tasks in a project. However, we can also configure individual checkstyle tasks in our 
build file. We have the checkst yleMain and checkstyleTest tasks and we can alter their 
configuration just like any other task. 


Let's create the following example build file and change the properties of the 
checkstyletTest task, which will override the properties set in the checkstyle{} script 
block: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


// Set checkstyle options, that are used by 
// all checkstyle tasks. 
checkstyle { 
configFile = file('config/checkstyle/sun_checks.xml') 


} 





// Reconfigure the checkstyleTest task. 
checkstyleTest { 
configFile = file('config/checkstyle/test.xml') 
ignoreFailures = tru 





} 


If we have defined custom source sets in our build, then the checkstyle plugin 
automatically adds a checkstyle<SourceSet> task to the project. If our source set is 
named api, then we can invoke the checkstyleApi task to only check this source set. 

The checkstyleApi task is also added as a dependency task for the check task. Therefore, 
once we run the check task, Gradle will invoke the checkstyleApi task as well. 
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In the following example build file, we will create a new source set, named api: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


sourceSets { 
// Add new source set with 
// the name api. This will 
// add a task checkstyleApi. 
api 


} 


If we invoke the tasks task, we can see in the output that a newly created 
task checkstyleApi is added, which is a dependency task for the check task: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


check - Runs all checks. [apiClasses, classes, test, testCl asses] 
checkst yl eApi - Run Checkstyle anal ysis for api classes 
checkst yl eMain - Run Checkstyle analysis for nain classes 
checkstyl eTest - Run Checkstyle analysis for test classes 
test - Runs the unit tests. [classes, testC asses] 


The report XML files that are generated are placed in the build/reports/checkstyle 
directory. The name of the files is based on the source set name. So the checkstyleMain 
task will generate the build/reports/checkstyle/main. xml report file. We can 
configure this in our build file. We can change the directory containing the reports with 
the report sDir property. We can change the destination file for a specific checkstyle 
task with the dest ination property. We can also disable the report generation with 

the enabled property for a given task. 


The following sample build file changes the reporting directory and the destination file for 
the checkstyleMain task and disables report generation for the checkstyleTest task: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
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apply plugin: 'checkstyle' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


checkstyle { 

// Change the output directory. 

reportsDir = file("${buildDir}/checkstyle-output") 
} 


checkstyleTest { 
// Disable running CheckStyle for the test classes. 
reports.xml.enabled = fals 





} 





// Configure the checkstyle task for the main source set. 
checkstyleMain { 
reports { 
xml { 
// Change the destination and filename of the 
// XML file with results generated by CheckStyle. 
destination = file("${checkstyle.reportsDir}/checkstyle.xml") 





Using the PMD plugin 

Another tool to analyze the Java source code is PMD. It finds unused variables, empty catch 
blocks, unnecessary object creation, and so on. We can configure our own rule sets and even 
define our own rules. To use PMD with Gradle, we have to apply the PMD plugin to our 
build. After we have added the plugin, we have the pmdMain and pmdTest tasks already 
installed. These tasks will run PMD rules for the main and test source sets. If we have a 
custom source set, then the plugin adds a pmd<SourceSet> task as well. These tasks are 
also dependency tasks of the check task. So if we invoke the check task, all the pmd tasks 
are executed as well. 


This plugin only defines a structure to work with PMD, but it doesn't contain the actual 
PMD library dependencies. Gradle will download the PMD dependencies the first time that 
we invoke the pmd tasks. We have to define a repository that contains the PMD libraries, 
such as the Bintray JCenter repository or a corporate intranet repository. 
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In the following build file, we apply the pmd plugin and define a custom source set: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 
apply plugin: 'pmd' 


repositories { 
// We need a repository, so the 
// PMD dependencies can be downloaded. 
jcenter () 


} 


sourceSets { 
// New source set with 
// the name util. 
util 

} 


When we invoke the check task, we get the following output if there are no rule violations: 


$ gradle check 

: pndMai n 

: conpi I ej ava 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: cl asses 

:pndTest UP- TO- DATE 

: pndUti I 

: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
:testCl asses UP- TO DATE 
:test UP- TO- DATE 

: check 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.735 secs 


Note the pmdMain, pmdTest, and pmdUtil tasks that are executed. 


If one of the files has a violation, then the build will fail by default. We can set the 
ignoreFailures property for the pmd tasks to true so that the build does not fail. The 
following sample build shows how to set the ignoreFailures property to true: 


apply plugin: 'java' 
apply plugin: 'pmd' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


sourceSets { 
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util 


pmd { 
// Don't fail the build process when 
// rule violations are found. 
ignoreFailures = tru 





} 


Rule violations will be reported in an XML and HTML file in the build/reports/pmd 
directory. The name of the file is the same as the source set name. We can change the name 
of the reporting directory and output filename or we can also disable the report generation. 


The following example build file changes several properties of the reporting with the pmd 
tasks: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 
apply plugin: 'pmd' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


sourceSets { 
util 


pmd { 
// Change base reporting dir for PDM reports. 
reportsDir = file("${reporting.baseDir}/pmd-output") 


configure(tasks.withType(Pmd)) { 
// Disable HTML report generation for all PDM tasks. 
reports.html.enabled = fals 





// Special configuration for the pmd task 
// that runs for the source set main. 
pmdMain { 
reports { 
xml { 
// Change output file for XML report. 
destination = file("S${pmd.reportsDir}/pmd.xml1") 
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Only the basic rule set of PMD is applied if we don't define anything else in the build file. 
To change the rule sets that are applied, we can use the ruleSets property 

and ruleSets() method. With the ruleSets () method, we have a convenient way to add 
new rules. With the ruleSets property, we have to define all the rules that we want to use 
as a property assignment. 


Besides configuring the rule sets, we can also assign rule set files for pmd tasks. A rule set 
file contains several rules and allows customization of the rules. To add a rule set file, we 
can use the ruleSetFiles property or ruleSetFiles() method. We need to reference a 
file to set the property or pass it as a method argument. 


The following sample build file shows how to set rules and rule set files: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'pmd' 


repositories { 


jcenter () 

} 

pmd { 
// Add rule sets with the ruleSets method. 
ruleSets 'design', 'braces' 


// Or use property syntax. 
// vuleSets = ['design', 'braces"] 


// Set rule set files via the task 
// property ruleSetFiles. 
ruleSetFiles = files('config/pmd/customRules.xml1') 











// Or use ruleSetFiles method to add new file 
// to existing collection of files. 
//culeSetFiles file('config/pmd/customRules.xml') 





} 


To change the version of PMD that we want to use, we must set the toolVersion property 
of the PMD plugin. At the time of writing this book, this was set to version 5.2.3, but we can 
change it to other versions if required. In the following example build file, we will simply 
change the version to 5.2.3 with the toolVersion property: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'pmd' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 
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} 


pmd { 
// Use a different version of PMD. 
toolVersion = '5.4.1' 


Using the FindBugs plugin 

FindBugs is another library that we can use to analyze our source code. To use FindBugs in 
our Gradle builds, we will simply have to apply the findbugs plugin. We can either apply 
one source code analysis plugin to our project or we can apply multiple plugins. Each tool 
has different features. It just depends on what we want to check or what is prescribed per 
company policy. The plugin will add the findbugsMain and findbugsTest tasks to 
analyze the source code from the main and test source sets. If we have a custom source set, 
then the findbugs<SourceSet> task is also added to the plugin. These tasks are all 
dependency tasks for the check task. 


Just as with the other code quality plugins, the FindBugs dependencies are not included 
with Gradle, but they will be downloaded the first time we use findbugs tasks. We must 
include a repository definition that will enable Gradle to find the FindBugs dependencies. 
To change the FindBugs version that is being used, we can set the toolVersion property of 
the f£indbugs plugin extension added to our project by the findbugs plugin. 


In the following build file, we will apply the findbugs plugin and configure an extra 
source set, named webservice: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'findbugs' 


repositories { 
// We need to set a repository where the 
// Findbugs dependencies can be downloaded from. 





jcenter () 

} 

findbugs { 
// Default version with Gradle 2.10 is 3.0.1. 
toolVersion = '3.0.0' 


} 


sourceSets { 





// New source set with the name webservice. 
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webservice 


} 


When we execute the tasks task, we will see that the findbugsMain, findbugsTest, 
and findbugsWebservice tasks are dependencies for the check task: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


check - Runs all checks. [classes, test, testClasses, webservi ceC asses] 
fi ndbugsMain - Run FindBugs anal ysis for nain classes 
findbugsTest - Run FindBugs anal ysis for test classes 
fi ndbugsVébservice - Run FindBugs anal ysis for webservice cl asses 
test - Runs the unit tests. [classes, testC asses] 


If FindBugs finds violations of the rules in our source, then the build will fail. We can set the 
ignoreFailures property to true, as shown in the following lines of code, in order to 
make sure that the build will continue even if violations are found: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'findbugs' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


// Global setting for all findbugs tasks. 
findbugs { 
ignoreFailures = tru 





} 


// We can change ignoreFailures property also per task. 
findbugsMain { 
ignoreFailures = fals 








} 
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The plugin generates an XML report with the result of the FindBugs analysis in the 
build/reports/findbugs directory. The name of the XML file is the same as the name of 
the source set that is analyzed. We can also configure the plugin so that an HTML report is 
generated. In the following build file, we will configure the reporting in the findbugs 
plugin: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'findbugs' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


findbugs { 

// Change base directory for FindBugs reports. 

reportsDir = file("${reporting.baseDir}/findbugs-output") 
} 


// Configure the findbugs task for the main source set. 
findbugsMain { 
reports { 
html { 
nabled = tru 





// Change output file name. 
destination = "S${findbugs.reportsDir}/findbugs.html" 
} 


// Only one report (xml or html) can be active. 
xml { 


enabled = !html.enabled 
} 


} 


If we want to use findbugs plugins, we can define them as dependencies. The findbugs 
plugin adds a findbugs dependency configuration. We can assign plugin dependencies to 
this configuration, and the findbugs tasks will use these plugins to analyze the code. 
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Using the JDepend plugin 


To get quality metrics for our code base, we can use JDepend. JDepend traverses the 
generated class files in our project and generates design quality metrics. To use JDepend, 
we will simply have to apply the j depend plugin in our project. This will 

add jdependMain and jdependTest tasks. For each extra source set in our project, 

a jdepend<SourceSet> task is added. These tasks are all dependency tasks of the check 
task. 


We must configure a repository so that Gradle can fetch the JDepend dependencies. Gradle 
doesn't provide the JDepend libraries in the Gradle distribution. This means that we can 
easily use another version of JDepend, independent of the Gradle version that we are using. 
We see this behavior in the other code quality plugins as well. To change a version number, 
we will simply have to set the toolVersion property of the jdepend plugin extension. 


In the following example build file, we will apply the j depend plugin and create an extra 
source set: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'jdepend' 


repositories { 
// Repository is need to the JDepend dependencies 
// can be downloaded. 
jcenter () 





} 


// We can change the version of JDepend to be used. 


jdepend{ 
// Default version with Gradle 2.10 is JDepend 2.9.1 
toolVersion = '2.9.1' 


} 


// Custom source set so jdependRestApi task is created. 
sourceSets { 

restApi 
} 


When we invoke the tasks task, we will see that three j depend tasks are created as a 
dependency for the check task: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


All tasks runnable fromroot proj ect 
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check - Runs all checks. [classes, restApi CG asses, test, testCl asses] 
j dependMain - Run J Depend anal ysis for nain classes 
j dependRest Api - Run J Depend anal ysis for restApi classes 
j dependTest - Run J Depend anal ysis for test classes 

test - Runs the unit tests. [classes, testC asses] 


The jdepend tasks create statistics about our code. The results are stored in an XML file in 
the build/reports/jdepend directory. We can configure the jdepend plugin so that the 
directory that we store the reports in is different than the default directory. For 

each jdepend task, we can also alter the output format. Instead of XML, we can generate a 
text file with the statistics about our code. We have to choose between XML and text; we 
cannot choose both report outputs for a single j depend task. 


The following sample build file shows several options on how to change the reports with 
information about our source code: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'jdepend' 


repositories { 
// Repository is need to the JDepend dependencies 
// can be downloaded. 
jcenter () 





} 


// We can change the version of JDepend to be used. 
jdepend{ 

reportsDir = file("${reporting.baseDir}/jdepend-output") 
} 


// Configure JDepend for the main source set. 
jdependMain { 
reports { 
// Configure text output. 
text { 
nabled = tru 





// Set destination file. 
destination = file("${jdepend.reportsDir}/jdepend.txt") 





} 
xml { 
// Only text or XML output can be enabled. 
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nabled = !text.enabled 





Using the CodeNarc plugin 


To check code written in the Groovy language, we can use CodeNarc. CodeNarc has several 
rules to do a static analysis of Groovy code. Gradle has a codenarc plugin, so we can apply 
the rules from CodeNarc to our Groovy code base. If we apply the plugin, we automatically 
get a codenarcMain and codenarcTest target. Also, for each custom source set, we get a 
new codenarc<SourceSet> task. All these tasks are dependency tasks of the check task. 


The CodeNarc library is not included with Gradle. We need to define a repository in our 
build file that contains CodeNarc. If we invoke a codenarc task, then Gradle sets CodeNarc 
dependencies. We can change the version of CodeNarc that we want to use by 

setting toolVersion of the codenarc property of the plugin extension. 


The plugin defines that we provide a CodeNarc configuration file with the name 
codenarc.xml in the config/codenarc directory. We can change the reference to the 
configuration file with the configFile property of the plugin extension. 


Let's create the following example build file and apply the codenarc plugin for a Groovy 
project. We will change the version of CodeNarc to what we want to use. We will also 
redefine the location of the CodeNarc configuration file 

to config/codenarc/custom. xml: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 
apply plugin: 'codenarc' 


repositories { 
// Define repository for downloading 
// Codenarc dependencies. 
jcenter () 





} 


codenarc { 
// Change version of CodeNarc. 
toolVersion = '0.24.1' 


// Change name of configuration file. Default value 


// is file('config/codenarc/codenarc.xml') 
configFile = file('config/codenarc/rules.groovy') 
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When we run the check task and our Groovy code base starts violating the configured 
CodeNarc rules, the build will fail. If we don't want the build to fail on a violation, we can 
set the ignoreFailures property to true. We can set this for all codenarc tasks with 

the codenarc.ignoreFailures property. We can also set this property for 

individual codenarc tasks. 


The following build file shows that we can set the ignoreFailures property for all 
the codenarc tasks: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 
apply plugin: 'codenarc' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


codenarc { 
// Keep running the build even 
// if there are violations. We can 
// check the reports for violations. 
ignoreFailures = tru 





} 


The codenarc tasks create an HTML report with the found results and place it in 

the build/reports/codenarc directory. The name of the file is defined by the source set 
name for which the task is executed. We can also choose different output formats. We can 
set the output to XML or text file formats. We can change the format of the reports with 
the reports () method of codenarc tasks. To change the output directory, we can set 

the codenarc.reportsDir property in our project, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 
apply plugin: 'codenarc' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


codenarc { 
configFile = file('config/codenarc/rules.groovy') 


// Change output directory for reports. 
reportsDir = file("${reporting.baseDir}/codenarc-output") 


} 


tasks.withType(CodeNarc) { task -> 
reports { 
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// Enable text format. 
text { 
nabled = tru 








} 


// Configure XML output. 
xml { 
nabled = tru 





// Change destination file. 
destination = file("${codenarc.reportsDir}/S${task.name}.xml") 


Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed that it is easy to use code analysis tools in a Gradle project. We 
can use Checkstyle, PMD, JDepend, and FindBugs for Java projects. For Groovy projects, we 
can use CodeNarc. All the plugins of these tools add new tasks to our project for each 
source set to do the analysis. Each of these tasks is a dependency task for the check task. So 
when we apply the plugin in a normal build, the code analysis will take place. We also 
discussed that the usage and syntax are mostly identical for each plugin. 


In the next chapter, we will take a look at how to write our own custom task and plugin. 
We'll also discuss how to make it reusable in other Gradle builds. 
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Writing Custom Tasks and 
Plugins 


In Gradle, we can either write a simple task in a build file, where we add actions with a 
closure, or we can configure an existing task that is included in Gradle. The process of 
writing our own task is easy. There are different ways to create a custom task, which we 


will cover in this chapter: 


e We will see how to create a new task class in our build file and use it in our 
project. 

e We will discuss how to create custom tasks in a separate source file. We will also 
discuss how to make our task reusable in other projects. 

e We will discuss how to write a plugin for Gradle. Similar to writing custom tasks, 
we will cover the different ways to write a plugin. We will also see how to 
publish our plugin and discuss how to use it in a new project. 

e We can write our tasks and plugins in Groovy, which works very well with the 
Gradle API, but we can also use other languages, such as Java and Scala. As long 
as the code is compiled into bytecode, we are fine. 


Creating a custom task 


When we create a new task in a build and specify a task with the type property, we 
actually configure an existing task. The existing task is called enhanced task in Gradle. For 
example, the Copy task type is an enhanced task. We will configure the task in our build 
file, but the implementation of the Copy task is in a separate class file. It is good practice to 
separate the task usage from task implementation. It improves the maintainability and 
reusability of the task. In this section, we will create our own enhanced tasks. 
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Creating a custom task in the build file 


First, let's see how to create a task to display the current Gradle version in our build by 
simply adding a new task with a simple action. We have seen these types of tasks earlier in 
other sample build files. In the following sample build, we will create a new info task: 


task info(description: 'Show Gradle version') << { 
println "Current Gradle version: S$project.gradle.gradleVersion" 


} 
When we invoke the info task from the command line, we will see the following output: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Current Gradle version: 2.10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.829 secs 


Now, we are going to create a new task definition in our build file and make it an enhanced 
task. We will create a new class in our build file and this class extends 
org.gradle.api.DefaultTask. We will write an implementation for the class by adding 
anew method. To indicate that the method is the action of the class, we will use 

the @TaskAction annotation. 


After we have defined our task class, we can use it in our build file. We will add a task to 
the tasks project container and use the type property to reference our new task class. 


In the following sample build file, we have a new InfoTask task class and the info task 
that uses this new task class: 


[** 

* New class that defines a Gradle task. 
Ef 

class InfoTask extends DefaultTask { 


[** 
* Method that has the logic for the task. 
* We tell this to Gradle with the @TaskAction annotation. 
ay, 
@TaskAction 
def info() { 
// Show current Gradle version. 
println "Current Gradle 
version: Sproject.gradle.gradleVersion" 
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// Define new task in our Gradle build file 
// with name info and of type InfoTask. 

// InfoTask implementation is at the top. 
task info(type: InfoTask) 


Next, we will run our build file with the info task. In the following output, we can see our 
current Gradle version: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Current Gradi e versi on: 2. 10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.6 secs 


To customize our simple task, we can add properties to our task. We can assign values to 
these properties when we configure the task in our build file. 


For our sample task, we will first add a prefix property. This property is used when we 
print the Gradle version instead of the 'Current Gradle version' text. We give ita 
default value, so when we use the task and don't set the property value, we still get a 
meaningful prefix. We can mark our property as optional because of the default value, with 
the @Opt ional annotation. This way we have documented that our property doesn't need 
to be configured when we use the task. 


If we want another prefix in our output, we can configure the info task in our build file. 
We will assign the "Running Gradle' value to the prefix property of our InfoTask: 


[** 
* New class that defines a Gradle task. 
*/ 
class InfoTask extends DefaultTask { 
[** 
* An optional property for our task. 
xy 
@Optional 
String prefix = 'Current Gradle version' 
[** 


* Method that has the logic for the task. 
* We tell this to Gradle with the @TaskAction annotation. 
ef 
@TaskAction 
def info() { 
// Show current Gradle version. 
printlin "$prefix: S$project.gradle.gradleVersion" 
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} 


// Define new task in our Gradle build file 
// with name info and of type InfoTask. 
// InfoTask implementation is at the top. 
// We give the optional property prefix a value. 
task info(type: InfoTask) { 
prefix = 'Running Gradle' 


} 
Now, if we run our build file, we can see our new prefix value in the output: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Running Gradie: 2.10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.588 secs 


Using incremental build support 


We know Gradle supports incremental builds. This means that Gradle can check whether a 
task has any dependencies for input or output on files, directories, and properties. If none of 
these have changed since the last build, the task is not executed. We will discuss how to use 
annotations with our task properties to make sure that our task supports Gradle's 
incremental build feature. 


We have seen how to use the inputs and outputs properties of tasks that we have created 
so far. To indicate the properties of our new enhanced tasks that are input and output 
properties, the ones used by Gradle's incremental support, we must add certain annotations 
to our class definition. We can assign the annotation to the field property or the getter 
method for the property. 


In a previous chapter, we created a task that reads a XML source file and converts the 
contents to a text file. Let's create a new enhanced task for this functionality. We will use the 
@InputFile annotation for the property that holds the value for the source XML file. 

The @OutputFile annotation is assigned to the property that holds the output file, as 
follows: 


class ConvertTask extends DefaultTask { 


[** 

* Input file for this task and by 

* using the @InputFile annotation we 
* tell Gradle the file can be used 
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* for determining incremental build support. 
ay 

@InputFile 

File source 


[** 

* Output file for this task and by 

* using the @OutputFile annotation we 

* tell Gradle the file can be used 

* for determining incremental build support. 
aod 

@OutputFile 

File output 





[** 
* Method with the real implementation of the task. 
* We convert the source file and save the output. 
K 
@TaskAction 
void convert () { 

def xml = new XmlSlurper().parse (source) 

output.withPrintWriter { writer -> 

xml.person.each { person -> 
writer.println "${person.name}, ${person.email}" 





} 


println "Converted ${source.name} to ${output.name}" 


// Configure task for this build 
task convert (type: ConvertTask) { 
source = file("src/people.xml") 
output = file("SbuildDir/convert-—output.txt") 





} 


Let's create an XML file with the name people. xm1 in the current directory, with the 
following code: 


<?xml version="1.0"?> 
<people> 
<person> 
<name>mrhaki</name> 
<email>hubert @mrhaki.com</email> 
</person> 
</people> 
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Now, we can invoke the convert task in our build file. We can see in the output that the 
file is converted: 


$ gradli e convert 

: convert 

Converted peopl e. xni to convert- output.txt 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.99 secs 


If we look at the contents of the convert-output .txt file, we will see the following values 
from the source file: 


$ cat buil d/ convert- out put. t xt 
nr haki , hubert @r haki . com 


When we invoke the convert task for the second time, we can see that Gradle's 
incremental build support has noticed that the input and output file haven't changed, so our 
task is up to date: 


$ gradle convert 

: convert UP- TO- DATE 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.621 secs 


The following table shows the annotations that we can use to indicate the input and output 
properties of our enhanced task: 


: 


@Input Indicates that property specifies an input value. When the value of 
this property changes, the task is not longer up to date. 


@InputFile Indicates that property is an input file. Use this for properties that 
reference a single file of the File type. 


@InputFile Marks property as input files for a property that holds a collection of 
File objects 











@InputDirectory Indicates that property is an input directory. Use this for a File type 
property that references a directory structure. 


@OutputFile Indicates that property is an output file. Use this for properties that 
reference a single file of the File type. 


@OutputFiles Marks property as output files for a property that holds a collection 
of File objects. 
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@OutputDirectory | Indicates that property is an output directory. Use this for a File 
type property that references a directory structure. If the output 
directory doesn't exist, it will be created. 


@OutputDirectories | Marks property as an output directory Use this for a property that 
references a collection of File objects, which are references to 
directory structures. 


@Optional If applied to any of the preceding annotations, we will mark it as 
optional. The value doesn't have to be applied for this property. 


@Nested We can apply this annotation to a JavaBean property. The bean 
object is checked for any of the preceding annotations. This way, we 
can use arbitrary objects as input or output properties. 





Creating a task in the project source directory 


In the previous section, we defined and used our own enhanced task in the same build file. 
Now we are going to extract the class definition from the build file and put it in a separate 
file. We are going to place the file in the buildSrc project source directory. 


Let's move our InfoTask to the buildSrc directory of our project. We will first create 
the buildSrc/src/main/groovy/sample directory. We will create an InfoTask.groovy 
file in this directory, with the following code: 


package sample 


import org.gradle.api.DefaultTask 
import org.gradle.api.tasks.TaskAction 


class InfoTask extends DefaultTask { 
[** 
* Task property can be changed by user 
* of this task. 
af 


String prefix = 'Current Gradle version' 


[** 
* Method with actual implementation for this task. 
xf 
@TaskAction 
def info() { 
printlin "$prefix: Sproject.gradle.gradleVersion" 
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} 


Notice that we must add import statements for the classes of the Gradle API. These 
imports are implicitly added to a build script by Gradle; but if we define the task outside 
the build script, we must add theimport statements ourselves. 


In our project build file, we have to only create anew info task of the InfoTask type. 
Notice that we must use the package name to identify our InfoTask class or add an 
import sample. InfoTask statement: 


// Define new task of type sample.InfoTask. 
task info(type: sample.InfoTask) { 

// Set task property/ 

prefix = "Running Gradle" 


} 


If we run the build, we can see that Gradle first compiles the InfoTask. groovy source file, 
as follows: 


$ gradle info 

: bui | dSrc: conpi I eJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eGroovy 

: bui | dSrc: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: bui | dSrc: cl asses 

: bui | dSrc: j ar 

: bui | dSrc: assenbl e 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eTest) ava UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eTest Groovy UP- TO- DATE 
: bui | dSrc: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: bui | dSrc: test d asses UP- TO- DATE 

: bui I dSrc: test UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: check UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: bui I d 

:info 

Running Gradie: 2.10 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.751 secs 


As a matter of fact, the build task of the buildsSrc directory is executed. We can customize 
the build of the buildSrc directory by adding a build. gradle file. In this file, we can 
configure tasks, add new tasks, and practically do anything we can in a normal project 
build file. The buildSrc directory can even be a multi-project build. 
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Let's add anew build. gradle file in the buildSrc directory. We will add a simple action 
to the build task, which prints the 'Done building buildSrc' value: 


// File: buildSrc/build.gradle 


// Add new action to the build task 
// for the buildSre directory. 
build.doLast { 

println 'Done building buildSrc' 
} 


If we run our project build, we can see the following output: 


$ gradle info 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eGroovy UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: bui I dSrc: cl asses UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc:j ar UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: assenbl e UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eTestJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eTest Groovy UP- TO- DATE 
: bui | dSrc: processTestResources UP- TO- DATE 
: bui I dSrc: test d asses UP- TO- DATE 

: bui I dSrc: test UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: check UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: bui I d 

Done bui ldi ng bui I dSrc 

:info 

Running Gradie: 2.10 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.699 secs 


Writing tests 


As the buildsSrc directory is similar to any other Java/Groovy project, we can also create 
tests for our task. We have the same directory structure as that of a Java/Groovy project and 
we can also define extra dependencies in the build. gradle file. 
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If we want to access a Project object in our test class, we can use 

the org.gradle.testfixtures.ProjectBuilder class. With this class, we can configure 
a Project object and use it in our test case. We can optionally configure the name, parent, 
and project directory before using the build() method to create a new Project object. We 
can use the Project object, for example, to add a new task with the type of our new 
enhanced task and see if there are any errors. ProjectBuilder is meant for low-level 
testing. The actual tasks are not executed. 


In the following JUnit test, we will test whether the property value can be set. We have a 
second test to check whether the task of the InfoTask type is added to the task container of 
a project: 


package sample 
import org.junit.* 


import org.gradle.api.* 
import org.gradle.testfixtures.ProjectBuilder 


class InfoTaskTest { 


@Test 

void createTaskInProject() { 
final Task newTask = createInfoTask () 
assert newTask instanceof InfoTask 











@Test 
void propertyValueIsSet() { 
final Task newTask = createInfoTask () 
newTask.configure { 
prefix = 'Test' 
} 
assert newTask.prefix == 'Test' 
} 
private Task createInfoTask() { 


// We cannot use new InfoTask() to create a new instance, 
// but we must use the Project.task() method. 

final Project project = ProjectBuilder.builder() .build() 
project.task('info', type: InfoTask) 
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In our build.gradle file in the buildsrc directory, we must add a Maven repository and 
the dependency on the JUnit libraries using the following lines of code: 


repositories { 
jJcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.12' 
} 


Our test is automatically executed as the test task is part of the build process for 
the buildSrc directory. 


Creating a task in a standalone project 


To make a task reusable for other projects, we must have a way to distribute the task. Also, 
other projects that want to use the task must be able to find our task. We will see how to 
publish our task in a repository and how other projects can use the task in their projects. 


We have seen how to place the task implementation from the build file in the buildsrc 
directory. The buildSrc directory is similar to a normal Gradle build project, so it is easy to 
create a standalone project for our task. We only have to copy the contents of the buildSrce 
directory to our newly created project directory. 


Let's create a new project directory and copy the contents of the buildSrc directory. We 
must edit the build.gradle file of our standalone project. Gradle implicitly added the 
Groovy plugin and dependencies on the Gradle API and Groovy for us when 

the build. gradle file is in the buildSrc directory. Now we have a standalone project and 
we must add these dependencies ourselves. 


The following build. gradle file has all the definitions necessary to build and deploy our 
artifact to a local distribution directory. We could also define a corporate intranet repository 
so that other projects can reuse our InfoTask in their projects: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 
apply plugin: 'maven' 


version = '1.0' 
group = 'sample.infotask' 


// Set the name for the archive file 
// with the code. Is used for deploying 
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// to Maven repository. 
archivesBaseName = 'infotask' 


dependencies { 
// Define dependency on Gradle API classes. 
compile gradleApi () 


// Define dependency on the Groovy version 
// that is part of the Gradle distribution. 
compile localGroovy () 


} 


uploadArchives { 
repositories { 
mavenDeployer { 
// For our example we deploy to a local 
// directory lib. 
repository(url: 'file:../lib') 


} 


When we invoke the uploadArchives task to publish our packaged InfoTask in 
the . ./1ib directory, we will see the following output: 


$ gradle upl oadArchi ves 

: conpi | ej ava UP- TO- DATE 

: conpi | eG oovy 

: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: cl asses 

:jar 

: up! oadAr chi ves 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 2.223 secs 


We have published our task, and other projects can use it in their builds. Remember that 
anything in the buildsSrc directory of a project is added automatically to the classpath of 
the build. However, if we have a published artifact with the task, this will not happen 
automatically. We must configure our build and add the artifact as a dependency of the 
build script. 


We will use the buildscript {} script block in our build to configure the classpath of our 
Gradle project. To include our published InfoTask in a new project, we must add the 
artifact as a classpath configuration dependency for our build. 
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We will create a new directory and add the following build. gradle file to the directory: 


buildscript { 
repositories { 
maven { 
// Set Maven repository to the local 
// directory we also used to publish 
// our custom Gradle task. 
url = 'file:../lib' 
} 
} 
dependencies { 
// Define dependency on the InfoTask implementation 
// for this build script. 
classpath group: 'sample.infotask', 
name: ‘infotask', 
version: '1.0' 


} 
task info(type: sample.InfoTask) 
Next, we can run the build and see in the output that the InfoTask is executed: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Current Gradle versi on: 2.10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.73 secs 


Creating a custom plugin 


One of the great features of Gradle is the support for plugins. A plugin can contain tasks, 
configurations, properties, methods, concepts, and more to add extra functionality to our 
projects. For example, if we apply the Java plugin to our project, we can immediately 
invoke the compile, test, and build tasks. We also have new dependency configurations that 
we can use and extra properties that we can configure. The Java plugin itself applies the 
Java base plugin. The Java base plugin doesn't introduce tasks, but it introduces the concept 
of source sets. This is a good pattern for creating our own plugins, where a base plugin 
introduces new concepts and another plugin derives from the base plugin and adds explicit 
build logic-like tasks. 
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So a plugin is a good way to distribute build logic that we want to share between projects. 
We can write our own plugin, give it an explicit version, and publish it too; for example, a 
repository. Other projects can then reuse the functionality by simply applying the plugin to 
a project. We can create our own plugins and use them in our projects. We will start by 
defining the plugin in the build file. 


Creating a plugin in the build file 


We can create a custom plugin right in the project build file. Similar to a custom task, we 
can add a new class definition with the logic of the plugin. We must implement the 
org.gradle.api.Plugin<T> interface. The interface has an apply () method. When we 
write our own plugin, we must override this method. The method accepts an object as a 
parameter. The type of the object is the same as the generic T type. When we create a plugin 
for projects, the Project type is used. We can also write plugins for other Gradle types, 
such as tasks. Then we must use the Task type. 


We are going to create a simple plugin that will print the Gradle version. The plugin adds a 
new info task to the project. The following sample build file defines a new InfoPlugin 
plugin. We will override the apply () method and add a new task to the project, 

named info. This task prints the Gradle version. At the top of the build file, we will use 
the apply () method and reference the plugin by the name InfoP1lugin, which is the class 
name of the plugin: 


[** 
* Plugin class that adds a new task to the project. 
£/ 
class InfoPlugin implements Plugin<Project> { 
void apply (Project project) { 
// Add new info task to the project. 
project.tasks.create('info') << { 


println "Running Gradle: S$project.gradle.gradleVersion" 


} 


} 


apply plugin: InfoPlugin 
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From the command line, we can invoke the info task when we run Gradle. We can see the 
Gradle version in the following output: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Running Gradie: 2.10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.567 secs 


The info task always prints the same text before the Gradle version. We can rewrite the 
task and make the text configurable. A Gradle project has an 

associated ExtensionContainer object. This object can hold all settings and properties 
that we want to pass to a plugin. We can add a JavaBean to ExtensionContainer so that 
we can configure the bean's properties from the build file. The JavaBean is a so-called 
extension object. 











In our sample build file, we will first add anew InfoPluginExtension class with 

a String property prefix. This is the JavaBean-compliant class that we add 

to ExtensionContainer. In the apply () method, we will use the create () method 

of ExtensionContainer to add InfoPluginExtension with the name info to the 
project. In the build file, we will configure the prefix property using the info 
configuration closure. We can also simply reference the prefix property through the info 
extension object: 








[** 
* Simple JavaBean class that acts as the 
* extension point for the InfoPlugin. 

*/ 


class InfoPluginExtension { 





[** 
* Define property that can be set by 
* the user of the InfoPlugin. 


af 
String prefix = 'Running Gradle' 
} 
[** 
* Plugin class that adds a new task to the project. 
*/ 


class InfoPlugin implements Plugin<Project> { 


void apply(Project project) { 
// Add InfoPluginExtension to the project. 
// The user can add a info{} configuration block in 
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// the build file to configure the plugin. 
project.extensions.create('info', InfoPluginExtension) 





// Add new info task to the project. 
project.tasks.create('info') << { 
// Use prefix set via info extension. 
printlin "Sproject.info.prefix: Sproject.gradle.gradleVersion" 


} 
apply plugin: InfoPlugin 


info { 
prefix = 'Gradle version' 


} 
If we run the info task, we will see our configured prefix in the output: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Gadle version: 2.10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 0.62 secs 


Creating a plugin in the project source 
directory 


We have defined the plugin and used it in the same build file. We will see how to extract 
the plugin code from the build file and put it in a separate source file in the project source 
directory. Also, we will discuss how to test the plugin. 


When we define the plugin in our build file, we cannot reuse it in other projects. We now 
have the definition and usage of the plugin in the same file. To separate the definition and 
usage, we can create the plugin class in the buildSrc directory of a Gradle project. Ina 
Gradle multi-project, we must use the buildSrc directory of the root project. This means 
that for a multi-project build, we can reuse the plugin in other projects of the multi-project 
build. 
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We already discussed when we wrote a custom task that any sources in the buildsre 
directory are automatically compiled and added to the classpath of the project. First, we 
will create the buildSrc/src/main/groovy/samp1le directory. In this directory, we will 
create an InfoPlugin. groovy file with the following code: 


package sample 
import org.gradle.api.* 


[** 
* Gradle plugin to show Gradle version. 
#/ 


class InfoPlugin implements Plugin<Project> { 


void apply (Project project) { 
// Add InfoPluginExtension to project accessibl 
// via info{} configuration block. 
project.extensions.create('info', InfoPluginExtension) 











// Add info task to project. 
project.tasks.create('info') << { 
printlin "Sproject.info.prefix: Sproject.gradle.gradleVersion" 


} 





Next, we will create the InfoP luginExtension.groovy file in the directory: 
package sample 


[** 
* Extension class for the InfoPlugin. 
*/ 


class InfoPluginExtension { 








[** 

* Used in InfoPlugin. 
*/ 

String prefix 
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In our build file in the root of the project, we will reference our plugin with the package and 
class name: 


// Apply InfoPlugin from buildSre directory. 
apply plugin: sample.InfoPlugin 





// Configure InfoPlugin via InfoPluginExtension. 
info { 
prefix = 'Gradle version' 


} 


When we run the info task, we will see in the output that first the plugin code is compiled 
and then the info task is executed: 


$ gradle info 

: bui | dSrc: cl ean 

: bui I dSrc: conpi I eJ ava UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eGroovy 

: bui | dSrc: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: bui | dSrc: cl asses 

: bui | dSrc: j ar 

: bui | dSrc: assenbl e 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eTest) ava UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: conpi | eTest Groovy UP- TO- DATE 
: bui | dSrc: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: bui I dSrc: testC asses UP- TO DATE 

: bui I dSrc: test UP- TO DATE 

: bui | dSrc: check UP- TO- DATE 

: bui | dSrc: bui I d 

:info 

Gadle version: 2.10 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.815 secs 


Testing a plugin 
One of the tasks that are executed for the project in the buildSrc directory is the test task. 
We can write test cases for testing the plugin code, just like in any other project. We adda 


build.gradle file in buildSrc and define the dependencies for the JUnit test framework. 
In the following sample build file, we will add a dependency for JUnit: 
repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
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testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.12' 
} 


Next, we can add an InfoPluginTest.groovy test case in 
the buildSrc/src/test/groovy/sample directory: 


package sample 


import org.gradle.api.* 
import org.gradle.testfixtures.ProjectBuilder 
import org.junit.* 


class InfoPluginTest { 


@Test 

void infoTaskIsAddedToProject() { 
final Project project = ProjectBuilder.builder() .build() 
project.apply plugin: sample.InfoPlugin 
assert project.tasks.findByName('info') 


} 


@Test 

void configurePrefix() { 
final Project project = ProjectBuilder.builder() .build() 
project.apply plugin: sample.InfoPlugin 
project.info.prefix = 'Sample' 
assert project.info.prefix == 'Sample' 


} 


We use the ProjectBuilder class to create a fixture for the Project object. We can apply 
the plugin to the project and then test to see whether the info task is available. 

The Project object cannot execute tasks in the project; it is only for simple checks like this 
one. 


When we invoke the info task from the command line, our test class is compiled and 
executed. If a test fails, the project will abort; but if all tests pass, the project continues. 


Creating a plugin in a standalone project 


We have defined our plugin in the project source directory, but we cannot reuse it in 
another project. We will discuss how to distribute our plugin logic, using a standalone 
project. Also, we will see how to use the plugin in other projects. 
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By placing the plugin code in the buildsSrc directory, we have separated the definition of 
the plugin and the usage. The plugin still cannot be used by other projects. To make the 
plugin reusable, we will create a standalone project and create an artifact with the plugin 
code and publish the artifact to a repository. Other projects can then get the plugin from the 
repository and use the build logic from the plugin in the project. 


We already have the code for the plugin and the test code in the buildSrc directory (from 
the previous section). We can copy this code to a new directory with the project for the 
plugin. In this new directory, we must also create a build. gradle file. The implicit 
dependencies and plugin added to a project in the buildSrc directory must be made 
explicit in a standalone project. 


Let's create a new Gradle project in the plugin directory and also create the build.gradle 
file with the following content: 


apply plugin: 'groovy' 
apply plugin: 'maven' 


version = '1.0' 
group = 'sample.infoplugin' 


// Set name of archive containing the plugin. 
archivesBaseName = 'infoplugin' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
// Define dependency on the Gradle API. 
compile gradleApi () 


// Define dependency on the Groovy version 
// bundled with Gradle. 
compile localGroovy () 


testCompile 'Junit:junit:4.12' 
} 


uploadArchives { 
repositories { 
mavenDeployer { 
// Define a local directory as the 
// Maven repository where the plugin 
// is deployed to. 
repository(url: 'file:../lib') 
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} 


Next, we will create the plugin/src/main/groovy/sample 

and plugin/src/test/groovy/sample directories. We copy the InfoPlugin. groovy 
and InfoPluginExtension. groovy files to the src/main/groovy/sample directory and 
the InfoPluginTest.groovy file to the plugin/src/test/groovy/sample directory. 





So far we have all the ingredients to create an artifact JAR file with the plugin code. The 
artifact is deployed to the local . . /1ib directory. We can, of course, define any Maven or 
Ivy repository to deploy the plugin artifact. 


To make sure that Gradle can find the plugin, we must provide a properties file in 

the plugin/src/main/resources/META-INF/gradle-plugins directory with the name 
of our plugin. The properties file has a implement ation-class property key with the full 
class name of the Plugin class. 








We want to name our plugin as info, so in the plugin/src/main/resources/META- 
INF/gradle-plugins directory, we will create the info.properties file with the 
following code: 





implementation-class = sample.InfoPlugin 


We are ready to create the artifact with the plugin and upload it to our repository. We will 
invoke the uploadArchives task and get the following output: 


$ gradle upl oadArchi ves 
: conpi | eJ ava UP- TO- DATE 
: conpi | eGr oovy 

: processResour ces 

: cl asses 

:jar 

: up! oadAr chi ves 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 4.991 secs 


The plugin is now in the repository. To use the plugin, we must create a new Gradle project. 
We must extend the classpath of this new project and include the plugin as a dependency. 
We use the buildscript {} script block, where we can configure the repository location 
and a classpath dependency. For our sample, we will reference the local . . /1ib 
directory. In the dependencies section, we will set the classpath configuration to 

the InfoPlugin artifact. 
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The following sample build file contains the definitions: 


buildscript { 
repositories { 
maven { 
// Define local directory lib 
// as Maven repository. This directory 
// contains the plugin we build ourselves. 
url = 'files../lib" 


dependencies { 
classpath group: 'sample.infoplugin', 
name: ‘infoplugin', 
version: '1.0' 


// Apply plugin. We can use the value ‘info', 
// because we packaged our plugin with the file 
// info.properties. 

apply plugin: ‘'info' 


info { 
// Set prefix property for InfoPlugin. 
prefix = "Gradle version" 


} 


Our project now has the info task from the plugin. We can configure the plugin extension 
through the info object or the configuration closure. 


If we run the info task, we will get the following output: 


$ gradle info 

:info 

Gadle version: 2.10 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.739 secs 
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Summary 


In this chapter, we discussed how to create our own enhanced task. We also saw how to 
add the class definition in our build file and use it directly in the build. 


If we put the task definition in the buildSrc directory of a Gradle project or multi-project 
build, we can reuse the task in the context of the Gradle build. Also, we now have a good 
separation of the definition and configuration of the task. 


Then, we discussed how to publish the task as an artifact to a repository. Other projects can 
include the task in their classpath using the buildscript {} script block. Then, we can 
configure and use the task in the project. 


In this chapter, we also discussed how to write our own Gradle plugin. We have seen how 
to add a plugin class to our Gradle build file. Then you learned using the buildSrc 
directory and place the source code of the plugin there. 


Finally, to make the plugin really reusable in other projects, we put the plugin code in a 
separate project. The plugin code is then packaged into a JAR file and published to a 
repository. Other projects can then define a dependency in the plugin and use the build 
logic from the plugin. 


In the next chapter, we will see how to use Gradle in continuous integration tools. 
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It is good practice to have a continuous integration tool in a software project. With a 
continuous integration tool, we can automatically build our software in a controlled 
environment. In this chapter, we are going to take a look at the support for Gradle in several 
continuous integration tools. 


First, we are going to create a sample Java project and use Git as a version control 
repository. Then, we are going to see how continuous integration servers, such as Jenkins, 
JetBrains TeamCity, and Atlassian Bamboo, support Gradle. 


We will cover the following topics in this chapter: 


e Creating a sample Java project 

e Using Gradle with Jenkins 

e Running Gradle tasks with JetBrains TeamCity 

e Learning how to set up Atlassian Bamboo for Gradle 


Creating a sample project 


Before we can see the support for Gradle in the several continuous integration servers, we 
need to have a sample project. We are going to create a very simple Java project with a test 
class and add it to a Git repository in this section. 


Gradle in the Enterpr 


ise 


We have already created a Java project earlier. We are going to reuse the code in this 
chapter for our sample project. We want a test in our project so that we can see how the 
continuous integration tools can handle test results. Finally, we want more than one artifact 
for our project; we also want a JAR file with the compiled classes, source code, and Javadoc- 
generated documentation. 


1. We will first create a build. gradle file in a directory with the following 
contents: 


// We create a Java project so we need the Java plugin 


apply plugin: 


'java' 


// Set base name for archives. 


archivesBaseName 


'gradle-sample' 


// Version of the project. 


version 


// Definin 


YeLi 





// dependencies. 
repositories { 


jcenter () 


JCenter as repository for downloading 


// We have a single dependency on JUnit 
// for the testCompile configuration 
dependencies { 


testCompile 'junit:junit:4.11' 





// Extra task to create a JAR file 
task sourcesJar (type: Jar) { 
classifier = 'sources' 


// 3 


from sourceSets.main.allSource 


Extra task to create a JAR file 





// generated documentation. 


task docJar (type: 


Jar, 
classifier "docs! 
from javadoc.destinationDir 


dependsoOn: 


with the sources. 


with Javadoc 


javadoc) { 


// Add extra JAR file to the list of artifacts 
// for this project. 
artifacts { 


archives sourcesJar 
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archives docJar 


} 


2. Next, we will create three Java source files in the 
src/main/java/gradle/sample directory. We already have an interface with a 


single method to return a welcome message: 





package gradle.sample; 


[** 

* Read welcome message from source and return value. 
sf: 

public interface ReadWelcomeMessage { 








[** 

* @return Welcome messag 

*/ 

String getWelcomeMessage (); 








} 


3. We will then create an implementation of this interface and return a String 
value: 


package gradle.sample; 





import java.util.ResourceBundle; 


[** 

* Simple implementation to return welcome messag 

*/ 

public class ReadWelcomeMessageImpl implements 
ReadWelcomeMessage { 














public ReadWelcomeMessageImpl() { 
} 


/** 
* Return "Welcome to Gradle." String value. 
* 
* @return Welcome to Gradle. 
¥/ 
public String getWelcomeMessage() { 
return "Welcome to Gradle."; 
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4. Finally, we have a Java application class that uses the interface and 
implementation class that we already added: 


package gradle.sample; 





import java.util.ResourceBundle; 
public class SampleApp { 


public SampleApp() { 
} 


public static void main(final String[] arguments) { 
final SampleApp app = new SampleApp(); 
app.welcomeMessage(); 


public void welcomeMessage() { 
final String welcomeMessage = readMessage(); 
showMessage (welcomeMessage) ; 








private String readMessage() { 
final ReadWelcomeMessage reader = 
new ReadWelcomeMessagelImpl (); 
final String message = reader.getWelcomeMessage(); 
return message; 











private void showMessage(final String message) { 
System.out.printin(message) ; 


} 





5. Let's create a test to verify that our ReadWelcomeMessageImp1 class returns the 
expected String value. We will add the ReadWelcomeMessageTest . java file 
in the src/test/java/gradle/sample directory: 





package gradle.sample; 





import org.junit.Assert; 
import org.junit.Test; 


public class ReadWelcomeMessageTest { 





@Test 
public void readWelcomeMessage() { 
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final ReadWelcomeMessage reader = new 

ReadWelcomeMessagelImp1 () ; 

final String realMessage = 
reader.getWelcomeMessage() ; 








final String expectedMessage = "Welcome to 
Gradle."; 








Assert.assertEquals("Get text from 
implementation", expected Message, realMessage) ; 





} 


6. To check whether everything is okay, we will run Gradle with the build task. 
We should see the following output: 


$ gradil e build 
: conpi | eJ ava 
: processResources UP- TO- DATE 
: cl asses 
: j avadoc 
: doc) ar 
ijar 
: sources] ar 
: assenbl e 
: conpi | eTest] ava 
: processTest Resources UP- TO- DATE 
: testC asses 
:test 
: check 
: build 
BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 3.337 secs 


7. We have all the source code, so let's put it in a version control repository. We can 
use any version control system we want, as long as the continuous integration 
server supports the version control system. We will create a Git repository for our 
example as it is easy to set up a local repository and then to use it in the 
continuous integration tools. In order to use Git, we must first have it installed on 
our computers. We will create a new Git repository in the current project 
directory with the init command in Git: 


$ git init 
Initialized enpty Gt repository 
in /Users/ nrhaki / Proj ects/ sanpl e- proj ect 
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8. Next, we will add the file to the Git staging area with the add command: 
$ git add. 
9. We will commit the code to the repository with the commit command in Git: 


$ git comit -m"First comit." 

create node 100644 bui ld. gradi e 

create node 100644 bui I d. out put. txt 

create node 100644 src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ 

ReadVél coneMessage. j ava 

create node 100644 src/ nai n/ j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ 

ReadVél conelMessagel npl . j ava 

create node 100644 src/ nai n/j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ Sanpl eApp. j ava 
create node 100644 src/test/j ava/ gradi e/ sanpl e/ 

ReadVél coneMessageTest. j ava 


Our project is now ready to be used in the continuous integration tools. 


Using Jenkins 


One of the most popular open source continuous integration tools is Jenkins. The good 
news is that Jenkins has support for Gradle via the Gradle plugin. Let's see how to use the 
plugin to add our little Java project to Jenkins. 


To install Jenkins on our computer, we must first download the installation files from the 
Jenkins website. A native installer is available for Mac OS X, Windows, and Linux. We can 
simply run the installer software to install Jenkins on our computer. We can also download 
a WAR file and deploy it to a Java web container to install Jenkins. The WAR file is also a 
Java executable archive. This means that we can simply run the WAR file with the java - 
jar command to execute Jenkins. 
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Adding the Gradle plugin 


1. First, we must install the Gradle plugin in Jenkins. 


2. We will launch a web browser and access http: //localhost: 8080. From the 
Jenkins main page, we will select the Manage Jenkins link, which takes us to the 
appropriate page, as shown in the following image: 


localhost:8080/manage 


@® Jenkins 


Jenkins 


@& New item 


& People Manage Jenkins 


D> Build Histor Unsecured Jenkins allows anyone on the network to launch processes on your behalf. s s 

y L Consider at least enabling authentication to discourage misuse. ty 
g. Manage Jenkins Configure System 
A Credentials i 


Configure Global Security 
Build Queue j 


Rel nfi n from Disk 
No builds in the queue. eload Co err a s r 


Bulld Executor Status Manage Plugins 


1 Idle (updates available) 


2 idie System Information 


System Log 

Load Statistics 
Jenkins CLI 
Sorin Consola 
Manage Nodes r 


Manage Credentials 


A 

es 
£ 
m 
E 
a 
a 
A 


About Jenkins 
Manage Old Data 


in-process Script Approval 





Overview of options to manage Jenkins 
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3. Here, we will select Manage Plugins. 


4. On the Plugin Manager page, we can use the Filter box at the top-right corner to 
search for Gradle Plugin: 


ese I localhost:8080/pluginManager/available 


@® Jenkins 


Jenkins Plugin Manager 


# Back to Dashboard 
Fitter: ©. Gradlel 


g“. Manage Jenkins 


Gradie plugin 
T Gradle 


Antifactory Plugin 


Download now and Install after restart 
Update information obtained: 6 min 9 sec ago 


5 Help ys localize this page Page generated: Mar 14, 2016 6:03:07 AM CET RESTAP! Jenkins ver. 1.652 





Search results for Gradle plugin 
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5. We select the plugin and click on the Install without restart button. After the 
installation of the plugin, we see the following screen: 


localhost:8080/updateCente 


@ Jenkins 


$È Back to Dashboard - y 
Installing Plugins/Upgrades 


Y_ Manage Jenkins 


4& Manage Plugins Preparation 

* Checking intemet connectivity 
+ Checking update center connectivity 
+ Success 


Gradio plugin e] Success 


sp Go back to the top page 
(you can start using the installed plugins right away) 


® Restart Jenkins when installation is complete and no jobs are running 
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Result after successful installation of the Gradle plugin 


6. We need to restart Jenkins to make the plugin active and usable for our Jenkins 
projects. 
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Configuring a Jenkins job 


Jenkins is now set up with the Gradle plugin and it is time to create a job: 


1. From the main page, we select the New job link. 


2. We get a screen, where we can fill in a name for the job and select the Freestyle 
project radio button: 


localhost:8080/ vie 


®@ Jenkins 


item name 
& New Item gradie-sample 


People 
& Poop © Freestyle project 
This is the central feature of Jenkins. Jenkins will build your project, combining any SCM with any build system, and this can be even 


D> Build History 
used for something other than software build. 


7 Manage Jenkins Maven project 
a Build a maven project. Jenkins takes advantage of your POM files and drastically reduces the configuration. 
A Credentials 9 
External Job 
This type of job allows you to record the execution of a process run outside Jenkins, even on a remote machine, This is designed so 
Bulld Queue ` that you can use Jenkins as a dashboard of your existing automation system. See the documentation for more details. 


Multi-configuration project 
Suitable for projects that need a large number of different configurations, such as testing on multiple environments, platform-specific 
builds, etc 


No builds in the queue. 


Build Executor Status 


1 kie 


2 idie 
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Creating a new job in Jenkins 
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3. If we have filled in the name and selected the radio button, we can click on 
the OK button. We will go to the configuration page of our job. The name of the 
job is already filled with the value from the previous screen: 


E Jcikins 





Configuring a Jenkins job 


4. We must at least define our Git repository in the Source Code Management 
section. 


5. Also, we must add a build step in the Build section. 
6. We select the Git radio button to define the location of our Git repository in the 


URL of the repository field. Note that the Git is not supported by default. We 
must install the Git client plugin in Jenkins to have Git support. 
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7. If we select the Add build step button in the Build section, we can see the Invoke 
Gradle script option. Thanks to the Gradle plugin, we now have this option 
highlighted in the following screenshot: 


locaihost:8080/job/gradie-sample/configure 


Source Code Management 


CVS Projectset 
Oi 


Repositories Repository URL 
waa file///Users/mrhaki/projects/sampie-project 


Credentiats 5 b 


ere & Add 


Advanced... 
Add Repository Delete Repository 


Branches to bulk fier (blank for ‘ary’ 
Branch Specifier (blank for ‘any’) hneaior 


Delete Branch 


Repository browser 


tonal Beha 
Additional Behaviours Add o 


Subversion 
Build Triggers 
Build after other projects are built 
Build periodically 
Poll SCM 
Build 
Add build step ~ 
| Execute Windows batch command 
Execute shell 
Invoke Ant 
Invoke Gradle script 


Invoke top-level Maven targets 





=. 
Open # on this page in a new tab 
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Adding a build step to invoke Gradle 


8. We will select the Invoke Gradle script option, and Jenkins adds new fields to 
configure our Gradle build: 
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localhost:8080 /job/ gracile 
Poll SCM 
Build 


Invoke Gradle script 


© Invoke Gradie 
Gradie Version (Detault) 


Use Gradie Wrapper 
Build step description 


Switches 
Tasks 
Root Build script 


Build File 


Specify Gradie build tite to run Also, some environment variables are available to the bulls scrict 


Force GRADLE_USER_HOME to use workspace 


Add bulld step ~ 
Post-bulld Actions 


Add post-bulld action 
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Details for a Gradle build step 


9. First, we can choose whether we want to use the Gradle Wrapper for this project. 
We don't need it for our project, so we leave this unchecked. 


10. Next, we can choose Gradle Version. We can install multiple Gradle versions for 
Jenkins, and we can choose the version that we want to use. The default version 
is the one that is available on the system path. We will discuss how to add more 
Gradle versions to Jenkins later. 


11. We can give our build step a short description in the Build step description field. 
12. The Switches field can contain the Gradle command-line options that we want to 


use. For example, to exclude a task, we can set the value for the Switches field to 
-x <taskName>. 
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13. The Tasks field must contain the tasks that we want to execute. If our project has 
default tasks set and we want to run those, we can leave the Tasks field empty. 
For our project, we want to invoke the clean and build tasks, so we will set the 
value to clean build. 

14. The Root Build script field is for a multi-project build, where the root script is not 
in a default location. We can define the custom location here. 

15. If a Gradle project has a build file name other than the default build. gradle, 
we can set the value in the Build File field. 


Running the job 


We have the basic setup for running our Gradle project: 


1. We will click on the Save button and close the configuration. 


2. We will return to the job page. On the left-hand side, we can see a menu with 
the Build Now link. We will click on the link and Jenkins will start the job: 


locaihost-8080 /job/ grace 


@ Jenkins 


$ Back to Dashboard x 
Project gradle-sample 


Status 


D> Changes “Radd description 


Uh Workspace 


fe) Build Now 
{ Workspace 
© Delete Project l 
oun 
7 Configure A Recent Changes 


3 Build History Permalinks 


E BSS for all E BSS for failures 
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Overview of the Gradle job we have configured 


Our code will be checked from the Git repository, and the clean and build 
Gradle tasks are run. 
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3. If the job is done, we can see the build result. From the build result page, we can 
see the console output when we click on the Console Output link: 


@® Jenkins 


jradle-sample 


$È Back to Project 


\ Status Console Output 


Changes 
Started by user anonymous 
E Console Output Building in workspace /Users/mrhaki/.jenkina/jobs/gradle-sample/workspace 
Cloning the remote Git repository 
View as plain text Cloning repository file:///Users/mrhaki/projects/sample-project 
> git init /Users/arhaki/.jenkins/jobs/gradle-sample/workspace # timeout=10 
D> Edit Build Information Fetching upstream changes from file:///Usera/mrhaki/projects/sample-project 
> git --version # timeout=10 
© Delete Build > git -c core.askpass=true fetch --tags --progress file:i///Unors/mrhaki/projects/saaple-project 
+refs/heads/*:refs/renotes/origin/* 
rt Git Build Data > git config remote.origin.url file:///Users/mrhaki/projects/sample-project # timeout=10 
> git config --add remote.origin.fetch +refs/heads/*:refs/remotes/origin/* # timeout10 
> git config remote.origi l file:///Users/mrhaki/projects/sample-project # timeout=10 
fa) No Tags Fetching upstream changes from £ile:///Users/mrhaki/projects/sample-project 
> git -c core.askpass=true fet --tags --progress file:///Users/mrhaki/projects/sample-project 
+refs/heads/*:refs/remotes/origin/* 
Executed Gradie Tasks > git rev-parse refa/remotes/origin/master*(commit} # timeout+10 
daso > git rev-parse rofs/remotes/origin/origin/master" {commit} # timeout=10 
compile ava Checking out Revision ¢708735d068538ada93282a4016d4£0bb09C77£c (refs/remotes/origin/master) 
procassResources > git config core.sparsecheckout # timeout=10 
classes > git checkout -f ©708735d068538ada93282a4016d4f0bb09C77£c 
javadoc First time build. Skipping changelog. 
docJar [Gradle} - Launching build. 
jar [workspace] $ gradle clean build 
sourcesJar soleas À 
assemble :compilesava 
compileTestJava Moosuress 
procossTostResourcos 
testClasses sJavedee 
test :docdar 
chock sgar 
build ourcesJar 
comble 
:compileTestJava 
:processTostRosourcos 
:testClasses 


build 
BUILD SUCCESSFUL 
Total time: 2.267 secs 


Build step ‘Invoke Gradle script’ changed build result to SUCCESS 
Finished: SUCCESS 
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Console output for running Gradle job in Jenkins 


On the left-hand side, we can also see all the Gradle tasks that have been executed. 
We can click on the links and jump directly to any output of the task. 
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Configuring artifacts and test results 


To see the generated artifacts and test results, we must add the following two post-build 
actions to the job configuration: 


1. First, we will select the configure job link. In the Post-build Actions section, we 
will click on the Add post-build action button. Here, we will first select Archive 
the artifacts: 


localhost:8080/job/ grade 


Task: 
— clean bulld 


Root Build script 


Aggregate downstream tost results 
Archive the artifacts 

Build other projects 

Publish JUnit test result report 

Publish Javadoc 

Record fingerprints of files to track usage 
Git Publisher 


E-mail Notification 


Add post-bulld action ~ 





std Page generated: Mar 14, 2016 6:27:13 AM CET RESTAPI Jonking ver, 1.652 
Open # on this page in a new tab 


Adding build step for archiving artifacts 
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2. Next, we will select Publish JUnit test result report: 


locaihost:8080/job/gradie-sample/configure 


gradie-sample configuration 


Force GRADLE_USER_HOME to use workspace 


Add build step ~ 


Aggregate downstream tost results 


Build other projects 
Publish JUnit test result report 
Publish Javadoc 


Record fingerprints of files to track usage 


Ga Publisher 


E-mail Notification 


Add post-bulld action ~ 


Open # on this page in a new tab 
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Adding build step to publish test results 
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3. The artifacts are saved in the build/libs directory of our project. So, in the Files 
to archive field, we will enter build/libs/.jar. We will also set the value for 
the Test report XMLs field to build/test-results/.xml: 





locaihost:8080/job/gradie-sample/configure 


Archive the artifacts 


Files t hi 
iles to archive sniper jar 


Publish JUnit test result report 


Test t XML 
meen 7 buildMest-results/* xml 


Filonat noiaeo setting that spectias the generated raw XML report fies, such as ‘myprojecttarpattnst-reports” am’. Basedir of the 
tiosat is the wor A 


Retain long standard output/error 


Health report amplification factor 5 


1% falling tests scores as 99% health, 5% failing tests scores as 95% health 





Configuration for the build steps 
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4. The configuration is done, so we click on the Save button. We can run the job 
again, and this time, we will see the artifacts of our projects as downloadable 
links on the job page. The test results are also shown, and we can even see more 
details if we click on the Test Result link: 


localhost:8080/job/ grad 
@ Jenkins 


$È Back to Project Started 9.1 sec ago 


ies @ Build #2 (Mar 14, 2016 6:43:06 AM) Took 25 see 


> Cha nges 
‘Wadd description 


E Console Output 
Build Artifacts 
D> Edit Build information gradie-sample-1.1-docs.jar 
gtadie-sample-1.1-sources jar 
© Delete Build gradio-samolo-1,1. Jor 


@> Git Build Data 
No changes. 


=) No Tags 


[E] Test Resun Started by anonymous user 


@ Previous Build Revision: 6708735d068538ada93282a40166410bb09c771c 


© rets/remotes/origin/master 


Test Result (no failures) 
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Job overview page with published test results and archived artifacts 
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Adding Gradle versions 


We can add extra Gradle versions to Jenkins. If, for example, some projects rely on Gradle 
2.10 and others on Gradle 2.11, we can add other Gradle versions to Jenkins. Let's see how 
we can add another Gradle version to Jenkins: 


1. From the Manage Jenkins page, we will select Configure System. The page has 
a Gradle section, where we can add new Grade installations: 


locathost-8080/configu 


Gradie 


Gradle installations 


Ant 

nt lation 

Ant installations Add Ant 
Maven 


Maven installations 


Maven Project Configuration 
Global MAVEN_OPTS 


Local Maven Repository Default (~/.m2/repository) 





Option to add a new Gradle version in Jenkins 


2. If we click on the Add Gradle button, we can define a name for our Gradle 
installation in the Gradle name field. 
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3. We will also see an Install automatically checkbox. If this is checked, Jenkins will 
download a Gradle version for us from the Internet. We can select the version 
from the Version drop-down box: 


localhost:8080/configure 


Gradie 
Grade installations Gracie 


name Gradio 2.11 


© install automatically 


install from Gradie.org 


Version Gradie 2.11 


Add installer ~ 


Add Gradie 


List of Grade installations on this system 





Configuration to automatically install Gradle version 
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4. If we want to use a locally-installed instance of Gradle, we must uncheck 
the Install automatically checkbox. Now, we can set the Gradle location in 
the GRADLE_ HOME field: 


locathost-8080, figure 


Gradie 


Gradie installations Gracie 


ae Gradio 2.11 


GRADLE_HOME 


install automatically 


Add Gradie 


List of Gradio installations on this system 





Configuration for existing Gradle installation 


5. We must click on the Save button to save the changes. Now, we can choose the 
correct Gradle version in the jobs. 


Using JetBrains TeamCity 


JetBrains TeamCity is a commercial continuous integration server. TeamCity has a 
Professional Server license. This means that we can create 20 build configurations and one 
build agent. If we need more configurations or build agents, we can purchase other licenses. 
In this section, we will see how to create a build plan with Gradle. 


We can download installer software for Mac OS X, Windows, and Linux from the JetBrains 
TeamCity website. We run the installer software to install TeamCity on our computer. 
TeamCity is also available as an archive for all platforms. To install the archive, we only 
have to unpack the contents to a directory on our computer. TeamCity is also available as a 
WAR file, which can be deployed to a Java web container. 
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Creating a project 
In TeamCity we must create a project with the build configuration we want to be executed. 
Let's see how we can add a project: 


1. After we install TeamCity, we will open a web browser and go 
to http: //localhost:8111/. We can create a new project from 
the Administration page. We can also define the name of our project and provide 
a short description: 


eee localhost:8111/admi 


a Projects Changes Agents + (] Build Queue o admir Administration 


Create New Project 


<Root project> 
gradie-sample 


GradleSample 


Description: Sample project for Gradie build 


TeamCity Professional License agreement 





Creating a new project in TeamCity 
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2. We will then click on the Create button to create the project and go to an 
overview page of our project: 


Administration > © 


5 Project Settings 
General Settings 
VCS Roots 
Report Tabs 
Parameters 
Bullds Schedule 
Issue Trackers 
Maven Settings 
Meta-Runners 
Shared Resources 
SSH Keys 
Clean-up Rules 
Versioned Settings 


Created moments ago 
by admin (view history) 


locathost:8111/admin/editProject.html?projectid=GradieSample 


Administration 


<Root project> > ® gradie-sample Actions « Project Home 


Project "gradie-sample" has been successfully created, You can now create a build configuration. 
gradie-sample 


GradleSample Regenerate ID 


Sample project for Gradie build 


Build Configurations (20 left) 


Build configurations define how to retrieve and build sources of a project. “ 
There are no build configurations in this project. 


+ Create build configuration + Create build configuration from URL 


Build Configuration Templates 


+ Create template 


Subprojects 


+ Create subproject + Create subproject from URL 


?) Help Feedback TeamCity Professional 9.1.6 (build 37459 License agreement 





Project overview page 
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3. It is time to add a new build configuration. We will click on the Create build 
configuration button in the Build Configurations section to add a build 
configuration: 


focalhost:8111/admin/createBu 


Changes Agents + | | Build Queue o Administration 
— 


Create Build Configuration 


Java-project 


Build configuration ID: * GradleSample_JavaProject ID 


Simple Java project 


Feedback TeamCity Professional License agreement 





Creating a new build configuration 
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4. We will click on the Create button to create the project and go to the version 
control settings page of our project. Here, we fill in the properties of our local Git 
repository: 


localhost:8111/admin/editVcsRoot.htmi?action=addVcsRoot&editingSco 


Changes Agents 1 [] Build Queue o Administration 


Administrat 


New VCS Root 
Build configuration successfully created. You can now configure VCS roots. 


Type of VCS 
Type of VCS: 


Local repo 


GradieSample_LocalRepo 


General Settings 


Fetch URL: * file:///Users/mrhaki/Projects/sample-project 


file:///Users/mrhaki/Projects/sample-project 


Default branch: * rets/neads/master 


Authentication Settings 
Authentication method: 


# Show advanced options 


Feedback TeamCity Professional 9.1.6 {t 374: License agreement 





Configuration for version control management 
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5. We will click on the Create button to create the project and go to an overview 
page of our project: 


localhost:8111/admin/editHulldTypeVcsRoots. htmi?init=1&id=bulld Type: 


Changes Agents 1 [| Build Queue o Administration 


R 


Build Configuration Settings 
General Settings 

Version Control Settings T 
Build Steps 

Triggers 

Failure Conditions 

Build Features 

Dependencies 

Parameters 

Agent Requirements 


Last edited moments ago 
by admin (view history) 





project > Baradie-s > E Java-project Actions + Builki Configuration Home 


VCS Roots 


+ Attach VCS root 
Git VCS root successfully created and attached to build configuration. 


Name Checkout Rules 


(etbrains.git) Local repo belongs to gradie-sample Edit Detach Edit checkout rules (0) 


# Show advanced options 


TeamCity Professional 9.1.6 (t License agreement 


Overview of configuration for version control 
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6. We will define the artifacts of our project on the General Settings page. We can 
define the path of the artifacts in our project in the Artifact paths field. Here, We 
defined the value build/libs/*.jar in the Artifact paths field.: 


localhost:8111/admin/editBulld,ntm|?id=bulidType:GradieSample_JavaPr 


Changes Agents 1 [] Build Queue o Administration 


—_—__ 
R E Java-project Actions + Bulki Configuration Home 
© Build Configuration Settings 
General Settings 
Version Control Settings 


Your changes have been saved. 


Name: * Java-project 


Build Step: Gradie 

Triggers Build configuration ID: * GradleSample_JavaProject_ID Regenerate ID 
Failure Conditions t : 

Build Features Description: Simple Java project 

Dependencies 

Parameters Artifact paths: build/libs/*. jar 

Agent Requirements 


Last edited moments ago 
by admin (view history) 


Help Feedback TeamCity Professional E 4 License agreement 





Configuration of the artifacts of the project 
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7. On the project overview screen, we will click on the Add Build Step button. We 
are taken to a new screen, where we can select the Runner type of the build. 
Here, we will select the Gradle runner and click on the Save button: 


localhost:8111/admin/editRunType.htmiid=bulldType:GradieSampie_Jav 


Agents + [| Build Queue o Administration 


gradie-sample > E Java-project ? . Actions» Buiki Configuration Home 


E Build Configuration Settings New Build Step 


General Settings Runner type: -Ch build runner type -- 
Version Control Settings -—- Choose build runner type -- 
Build Steps NET Process Runner 
Triggers Ant 
Command Line 
Duplicates finder (.NET) 
Duplicates finder (Java) 
Dependencies FxCop 
Parameters 
Agent Requirements Inspections (.NET) 
Inspections (Intell) IDEA) 
Last edited one minute ago IntelliJ IDEA Project 
by admin (view history) Maven 
MSBuild 
MSpec 
Te NAnt 
NuGet Installer 


Failure Conditions 
Build Features 


Feedback License agreement 





Defining a new build step with Gradle 
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8. We are on the configuration page for the build step now, as shown in the 
following screenshot: 


locaihost:8111/admin/editRunType.htmi?id=bulld Type:GradieSample_Jav 


Changes Agents 1+ [ Build Queue o Administration 


—_ 
Root project> > ® gradie-sample 


> E Java-project Actions ~  Bulki Configuration Home 


J Build Configuration Settings New Build Step 


General Settings Runner n 


Version Control Settings 
Build Steps 


Triggers 
Failure Conditions 
Build Features 


Dependencies 


Step name: 


Gradle Parameters 


Gradie tasks: 


Parameters 


Agent Requirements 
Gradie build file: 


Last edited one minute ago 


build.gradle 
by admin (view history) e 


Gradle home path: /Users/mrhaki/.sdkman/gradie/2.11 


Gradle Wrapper: Use gradle wrapper to build project 
Code Coverage 


Choose coverage runner: <No coverage> 


# Show advanced options 


Feedback TeamCity Professional License agreement 





Configuration for Gradle build step 


9. We can fill a descriptive name for this build step in the Step name field. In 
the Gradle Parameters section, we can set the tasks in the Gradle tasks field. For 
our project, we want to invoke the build task, so we will fill build. Note that we 
can enable Incremental building for multi-project builds. TeamCity will use 
the buildDependents task. 
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10. To set the Gradle version, we will fill the Gradle home path field. Extra 
command-line parameters can be filled in the Additional Gradle command line 
parameters field. 


11. If our project has a Gradle Wrapper, we can check the Gradle Wrapper checkbox. 
TeamCity will then use the gradlew or gradlew.bat scripts, instead of the 
Gradle home path location, to run Gradle. 


Running the project 


We can save the build configuration, and we are now ready to run it as follows: 


1. At the top-right side, we can see the Run button with an ellipsis. When we click 
on the ellipsis, we will get a dialog window with options that we can set before 
we run the build, as shown in the following screenshot: 


eve Jocathost:6111/0 


Ss Projects Changes Agents + [] Build Queue © admin Administration 


Java-project ‘ tiona = Bull Configuration Home 


Build Configuration Settings 

General Settings 

Version Control Settings Build Steps 

Build Step: Gradio 

Triggers 

Fallura Conditions 

Build Features 

Doperxiencios 

Parametors 

Agent Requirements 
Aea s <the fastest idle agent> 
by admin (view history) run as a personal buid 

put the build to the queue top 


clean all files in the checkout directory before the buld 


TeamCity Professional 





Running the project with the Gradle build step 
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We will leave all the options unchanged and click on the Run Build button. 


2. TeamCity instructs the build agent to run our build configuration. The code is 
checked from the repository, and the build Gradle task is invoked. On 
the Projects page, we will see a summary of the build: 


locathost:8111/overview.htm! 
Changes Agents + | | Build Queue o admin Administration 
Hide Successful Configurations Configure Visible Projects 


5 gradle-sample 


© © Java-project 


LAJ © Tests passed: 1 r t seconds ago 


Help Feedback TeamCity Professional License agreement 





Results after running the project 


3. We can click on the project to get more details. The following overview page of 
the project shows the date of the project build, build agent used, and summary of 
test results: 
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focalhost:8111/viewLou 


?buildid=1&tab=bulldResultsDivabulld 


Build Queue o 


© #1 (14 Mar 16 07:10) 


Overview Changes Tests BuikiLog Parameters 


Result: © Tests passed: 1 


Time: 14 Mar 16 07:10:09 - 07:10:18 (8s) 


© 1 test passed 


Feedback 


Artifacts 


TeamCity Professional 9.1 


More details for a project that has run 


Administration 


Run .. Actions» Edit Configuration Settings 


First recorded build | All history | Last recorded build 


Agent: 
Triggered by: 


Default Agent 
you on 14 Mar 16 07:10 


License agreement 





4. If we click on the Tests tab, we will see the tests that have run and the time it took 


to execute them: 


localhost:8111/viewLog. html? bulldid= 


Changes Agents 1 [] 


Build Queue o 


va-project > © #1 (14 Mar 16 07:10) 


Overview Changes Tests Buiki Log Parameters 


Total test count: 1; total duration: < 1s 


View: tests 


E containing: 


ReadWeicomeMessageTest, readWelcomeMessage 


Artifacts 


Filter 


gradie.sample) 


TeamCity Professional! 


Overview of test results 
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Administration 


Run ... Actions + Edit Configuration Settings 


First recorded build | All history | Last recorded build 


+ Download all tests in CSV Permalink 


License agreement 
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5. The Build Log tab page shows the output of the build process. We will see 
detailed information here: 


localhost:8111/viewLog.htmi?bulldid=1&bulidTypeld=GradleSample_Jav 


2 Projects Changes Agents 1 [| Build Queue o 


Administration 


© Java-project > © #1 (14 Mar 16 07:10) Run ... Actions» Edit Configuration Settings 


Changes Tests Buikilog Parameters Artifacts First recorded build | All history | Last recorded build 


Tail 4 Download full build log (~7.97 KB) | zip 
View: | All messages ic} © Repeat block names 
Collecting changes in 1 VCS root 


Clearing temporary directory: /Users/mrhaki/Projects/gradle-ef fective—implementat ion-guide-2/Software/teamcity/TeamCity/buildAgent/temp/buildTmp 
Publishing internal artifacts 


Checkout directory: /Users/mrhaki/Projects/gradle—ef fect ive—implementat ion-quide-2/Software/teamcity/TeamC ity/bui ldAgent/work/7d8c76a5d43349ba 
Updating sources: server side checkout 


Step 1/1: build (Gradle) 
Publishing internal artifacts 
Build finished 


TeamCity Professional 9.1.6 {t License agreement 





TeamCity logging for running the project 
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6. Finally, on the Artifacts page, we will see the generated JAR files. We can click on 
the filename and see the contents of the files: 


localhost:8111/viewLog. htmi?buildid=2& build Typeld=GradieSample_Jav 


Agents 1 [] Build Queue o Administration 


Actions + Edit Configuration Settings 


Overview Changes BuilldLog Parameters Artifacts « © #1 | Allhistory | Last recorded build 


- Ig gradie-sample-1.1-docs.jar (23.47 KB) 4 Download all (.zip) 


+ D gradle 
+ COMETA-INF 
D aliciasses-frame.htmi 982 8) 
N aliciasses-noframe.htmi @228) 
[) constant-values.htm! @.s Ks) 
1) deprecated-list.htmi 6.45 Ke) 
[) help-doc.htmi (7.78 Ks) 
N index-all.htmi (5.55 xs) 
D index.htm! 2.65 ks) 
D overview-tree.htmi (4.4 xa) 
[ package-list {14 5; 
D seriptjs (627 8) 
[) stylesheet.css (12.54 KB} 
- Iw gradie-sample-1,1-sources.jar (1.46 K8) 
- Ogradie 
- O sample 
[D ReadWelcomeMessage.java (206 8) 
[0 ReadWelcomeMessageimpl.java (422 8) 
[D SampleApp.java (683 8) 
+ COMETA-INF 
- B gradie-sample-1.1,jar_ (1.87 Ka) 
- D gradle 
- © sample 
[ ReadWeicomeMessage.class (1828 
[ ReadWelcomeMessagelmpl.class (480 8) 
D SampleApp.class (1.1 K5) 
+ DO META-INF 
Total size: 26.81 KB 


TeamCity Professional 9.1.6 (t 





Overview of artifacts for the project 
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Using Atlassian Bamboo 


The last continuous integration tool that we are going to configure is Atlassian Bamboo. 
Bamboo is a commercial continuous integration server. There is a 30-day evaluation license 
available from the Atlassian website. We will discuss how to configure Bamboo to use 
Gradle as a build tool for our Java project. 


We can install Bamboo on our local computer. We will first need to download the 
installation package from the Bamboo website. We can choose native installers for Mac OS 
X, Windows, and Linux. Alternatively, we can simply download a packaged version and 
unzip it in a directory on our computer. Finally, we can download a WAR file and deploy it 
to a web container. 


Defining a plan 


Bamboo has no Gradle runner or plugin, but we can define a build plan and add the so- 
called script task. A script task can run any script as part of the build plan. To make sure 
that Bamboo can build our Java project, we must add the Gradle Wrapper scripts to the 
project. 


We will run the wrapper task in our local Java project directory. We now have the gradlew 
and gradlew.bat script files. Also, the gradle directory is created with the configuration 
for the Gradle Wrapper. We add the directory and files to our Git repository, as follows: 


$ git add. 
$ git comit -m"Add Gradi e wapper output." 


We are now ready to create a new build plan in Bamboo: 


1. We will start a web browser and open http://localhost :8085/. After we 
have logged in to Bamboo, we will select the Create Plan link. We will go to a 
new page, where we can set the properties of the build plan: 
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localhost:8085 bud /admin/create/newPlan.ection 
Configure plan - Create a new plan - Atlassian Bamboo 


{Bamboo MyBamboo Buld~- Deploy~ Create ~ 


Create a new plan Configure plan Configure tasks 


Configure plan How to create a build plan 


Your build plan defines everything about your build process. Each plan has a Default job when it is created. More advanced configuration options 
(including those for plugins), and the ability to add more jobs will be available to you after creating this plan 


Project and build plan name 
Project name’  gradie-sample 


Project key" GS 


*  gradie-build 


Plan description Sample project 
Link repository to new build plan 
Repository host’ Git = 


Display name” Local repo 


Git details 


Repository URL" _ file:///Users/mrhaki/Projects/sample-project 


posilory access © Allow all users to reuse the configuration of this repository 
Only you are allowed to reuse the configuration of this repository 


eeu Cance: 


Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license, Ploase consider purchasing it today. 





Creating a new plan in Bamboo 


2. We must define a project name in the Project name field. Bamboo also expects a 
short identifier in uppercase characters as the project key in the Project Key field. 
The plan that is part of the project also has a name and key; we fill the Plan name 
and Plan key fields. We can set a short description in the Plan description field. 

3. In the Source Repositories section, we can define the Git repository location for 
our project. 
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4. Finally, in the Build Strategy section, we will set the value of the Build Strategy 
drop-down box to Manual. This means that we have to manually start the build 
via the run action in the Bamboo user interface. 


5. We will click on the Configure Tasks button to add tasks to our plan. A task 
contains some logic that we want to execute as part of the plan: 


Jocaihost:8065/bulld/admin/create/createPianTasks.action?buildKey=GS-BLD-JO81 
Configure tasks - Create a new plan - Atlassian Bamboo 


{Bamboo My Bamboo Buld~ Deploy~ Reports~ Create - 


Create a new plan 


Configure tasks 


Each plan an it is created. In this section, you can configure the Tasks for this plan's default job. You can add more jobs to this plan 


n a Bamboo working directory using an executable. An example of task would be the execution of a script, a shell 
Leam more about tasks. 


Final tasks Are mways exocuted even f a pravicus task tats 


Drag tasks here to make them final 


Add task 


No task selected 


Enable this plan? 
Yes please! 


Jo not solect thes option f you Nave advanced configuration changes to mak 


Atlassian 





Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license, Please consider purchasing it today. 


Adding a new task to the plan 
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6. The first task is automatically added and it is responsible to check the source code 
of the Git repository. We will click on the Add task button to create a new task: 


locaihost:8085/buiid/admin/create/createPianTasks.action?buildkey=GS-8LD-JOB1 


Configure tasks - Create a new plan - Atlassian Bamboo | Licenses - My Attansian 








Node js 
Execute javascript on the server 
with Node js 


nedes 


Get more tasks on the Atlassian Marketplace oi 





Searching for script task 


7. A dialog window will appear, where we will select the Script task from 
the Builder section. With this task, we can configure the Gradle Wrapper scripts 
to be executed. 
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8. We will return to the tasks window and we fill in the fields under the Script 
configuration: 


Jocaihost:8085/buiid/admin/create/createPlanTask 
Configure tasks - Create a new pian - Atlassian Bamboo 


{Bamboo MyBamboo Buld- Deploy~ Reports~ Create - 


Create a new plan 


Configure tasks 


is created. In this section, you can configure the Tasks for this plan's default job. You can add more jobs to this plan 


ihe execution of a script, a shell 


How to use the Script task 


Script configuration 
Task description 
bg uid 
Final tasks Ave sways executed even f a previous task tis Disable this task 
Drag tasks here to make them final Script location 
File 


Add task 
Run as Powershell script 


Indcales that script is a Pow 
Script file” 

/gradiew 
Argument 

build 
Argument you want to pass to the command. Arguments with spaces in them must be quoted 


Environment variables 


Enable this plan? 
Yes please! 


Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license, Please consider purchasing it today. 





Configuring the script task 


9. We fill a description in the Task description field. Script location must be set 
to File instead of Inline. The Script file field has the location of the gradlew 
or gradlew.bat script that we want invoked. 
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10. In the Argument field, we will pass the arguments to the gradlew script. We 
want to invoke the build task, so we set the value to build. 


11. We are ready to click on the Save button to save our script task configuration. 
The task is added to the list of tasks, as shown in the following screenshot: 


locaihost:8085/build/edmin/create/createPlanTasks.action?buildKey=GS-BLD-JO81 
Configure tasks - Create a new plan - Atlassian Bamdoo 


€3Bamboo MyBamboo Bulld~ Deploy~ Reports~ Create - 


Create a new plan 


Configure tasks 


Each plan has huit job when it is created. in this section, you can configure the Tasks for this plan's default job. You can add more jobs to this plan 
once the plan sen created 


A task is an operation that is run on a Bamboo working directory using an executable. An example of task would be the execution of a script, a shell 
command, an Ant Task or a Maven goal. Leam more about tasks 


Script configuration How to use the Script task 


build 


Final tasks Ave ways exocted even f a previous task tails 


Disable this task 
Drag tasks here to make them final 


Script location 
Add task File 
Run as Powershell script 
0s that script is a Powe 
Script file 


Jaradiaw 


Argument 


Argument you want to pass to the co 


Environment variables 


Working sub directory 
Specity an alternative sub-Girectory as working directo 


| save | — 


Enable this plan? 
Yes please! 





Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license, Please consider purchasing it today. 


Configuration for the script task to run Gradle 
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12. We can enable the plan in the Enable this Plan? section by checking 
the Yes please! checkbox. Next, we will click on the Create button to finish the 
configuration and save the plan in Bamboo. 


Jocaihost:8085)br 
Qracie-sample - gradie-bullé. Plan summary - Atiassian Bamboo 
€3Bamboo MyBamboo Bušd~ Deploy~ Reports ~ Create ~ 
Build projects / gradie-sample 
gradle-build 


Sample project 
Plan summary Recent failures History Tests 


Plan summary Showing Last 25 builds + 
Current activity Plan statistics 


No builds are currently running 0 
builds 


Recent histo 
7 0% scm 


Om First build for this plan Testiess buik 


E Feed for all builds or just the failed builds 


XAtlassian 


Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license. Please consider purchasing It today. 





Overview of plan 


Running the build plan 


We are now ready to run the build: 


1. Click on the Run button at the top-right side of the page. While the build is 
running, we can see some of the log output. After the build is finished, we can see 
the results. 
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2. We also want to add the project artifacts to our plan, and the test results as well. 
Therefore, we will select the Configure plan option from the Actions menu: 


localhost:8085/browse/GS-8L0-1 


€3Bamboo MyBambco Bulkd~ Deploy~ Reports~ Create = 


Build projects / gradie-sample / gradie-bulld 


Build #1 


Sample project 


®© Run= Actions = 
© Remove this result 
@ Create issue 

2 #1 was successful — First build for this plan © Disable plan 


{r Favourite plan 


Summa! Tests Commits Artifacts Motadata 
ry Logs ® Modify plan label 


Build result summary 


Details 
Completed 14 Mar 2016, 10:06:39 AM — 1 minute ago 
Duration 3 seconds 
Labels None # 
Agent Defautt Agent 


Revision 1053707. 


Continuous integration powered by Afassian Bamboo version 5.10.2 build 51019 - 01 Mar 16 


Report a problem - Request a feature - Contact Atlassian - Contact Administrators 


WV Atiaccian 
Open “locainost:8085/browse/GS-BLD/editConfig* in a new tab Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license, Please consider purchasing It today. 





Build results after running the plan 
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3. We will then go to the Artifacts tab page and click on the Create definition 


button to add a new artifact definition: 


i) tocaihost:8085/bulld/acmin/edit/defaultBulldArtitact.action?bulldkey-GS-BLD-JOB1 
gradie-sampie - gradie-builid - Default Job: Edit job configuration - Atlassian Bamboo 


€{}Bamboo MyBamboo Buld- Deploy~ Reports- Create - 


Build projects / gradie-sample / gradie-bulld 
Configuration - gradle-build 


Sample project 


Plan Configuration 
Job details Tasks Requirements Artifacts Miscellaneous 
Stages & jobs 


Default Stage Artifact definitions 


Create artifact definitions for artifacts you want to keep or share with others builds and deploymeni 


us integration powered by Aiassian Bamboo version 5.10.2 bud 51019 - 01 Mar 


Report a problem - Requestafeature - Contact Atlassian - Contact Administrators 


Atlassian 


Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license. Please consider purchasing It today. 


Defining artifacts for the plan 
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P) Run- Actions ~ 


Create definition 
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4. We will see a dialog window and we can define Name, Location, and Copy 
Pattern of the artifacts here: 


im] tocaihost:8085 /build/acmin/edit/defaultBulldArtitact.action?buildkey=GS-BLD-J081 © 


Gradie-sampie - gradie-Dulld - Default Job: Edit job configuration - Atlassian Bamboo: 


Create definition 


Create a new artifact definition 


Name’ artifacts 


» — build/libs 





Configuration for artifacts 


5. We fill artifacts in the Name field and build/1libs in the Location field. 
The Copy pattern field is filled with the * . jar value to include all JAR files. We 
then click on the Create button to finish the configuration of the artifacts. 
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6. Next, we will select the Tasks tab page and click on the Add task button to create 
a new task. 


locaihost:8085/bulid/admin/edtt/edtBulld Tasks action?bulldKey=GS-BLD-JOBT 


gradie-sampie - gradie-pulld - Default Job: Edit job configuration - Atlassian Bamboo i 








á JUnit Parser Nodeunit 
Buðder 
Parses and displays JUNi test Execute Nodeunit tests prodvong 
Tests rests resus in JUnit XML format 


Deployment 
Source Control 


Variables 


Get more tasks on the Atlassian Marketplace or write your own 





Searching for task to publish test results 
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7. In the dialog window with Tasks types, we will select JUnit Parser from 
the Tests section. Bamboo shows the configuration fields for this task: 


locaihost:8065/bulid/admin/edit /editBulld Tasks action?bulidKey=GS-BLD-JO8T 
Gradie-sampie - gradie-Dulld - Default Job: Edit job configuration - Atlassian Bamboo: 


{Bamboo MyBamboo Bulld- Deploy~ Reports- Create - 


Build projects / gradie-sample / gradie-build 
Configuration - gradle-build 


|) Run Actions ~ 
Sample project 


Plan Configuration 
Job details Tasks Requirements Artifacts Miscellaneous 
Stages & jobs 
Dofault Stage Tasks 
Default Job A task is a piece of work that is being executed as part of the build, The execution of a script, a shell command, an Ant Task or a Maven goal are only few examples of Tasks. 


Lear more about tasks 


You can use runtime, plan and global variables to parameterize your tasks. 


1 agent has the capabilities to run this job 
Source Code Checkout x i o ne JU © ta 
eee ao JUnit Parser configuration Haw t eam tan eee Panarisik 
Checkout Detaut Repostiory 
Task description 


Test results 


Disable this task 
sacar kes SER Sri Specify custom results directories 
Drag tasks here to make them final build/test-reports!* xml 


Where does the build place generated test results’? 
Add task 


this is a comma separated st of test result directories. You can also use Ant style patterns such as */test-reportay” xm 


Advanced options 


Canoni 


Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license. Please consider purchasing it today. 





Configuration for test results task 


8. We will then set Task description with the Test results value. In the Specify 


custom results directories field, we will set the build/test-results/*.xml 
pattern. 
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9. We are now ready to run our plan again; but this time, we have the test results: 


locathost-80B85/brawse/GS-BLD-4 





gradie-sampie - gradie-buic 4: Build resuit summary - Atlassian Bamboo i 
mboo MyBamboo Buld~ Deploy~ Reports ~ Create - 
Build projects / gradie-sample / gradie-build os 
Build #4 @Run~ *Actions ~ 


Sample project 


© #4 was successful — Manual run by Administrator 


Summary Tests Commits Artifacts Logs Metadata 


Build result summary 


Details 
Completed 14 Mar 2016, 10:17:07 AM — 3 seconds ago 
Duration 3 seconds 
Labels None # 
Agent Default Agent 
Revision 1¢53707_ 
Total tests 1 


First to pass since #2 (Manual run by Administrator — 4 minutes before) 


0 0 


New fadures Existing failures 


Continuous integration powered by Atassian Bamboo version 5.10.2 build 51019 - 01 Mar 16 


Report a problem - Request a feature - Contact Ailassian - Contact Administrators 


YAtlassian 





Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license. Please consider purchasing it today. 


Summary of build results 
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10. We will click on the Artifacts tab and see that the plan has produced artifacts: 


Jocalhost:8085/browse/GS-BLO-4/artitact 


SBamboo MyBamboo Buld~ Deploy~ Reports ~ Create ~ 


Build projects / gradie-sample / gradie-bulld 


Build #4 


Sample project 


®Run~ Actions ~ 


D #4 was successful — Manual run by Administrator 


Summary Tests Commits Artifacts Logs Metadata 
Artifacts 
The following artifacts have been generated by the jobs in this plan. 
Job artifacts 
An artifact is something created by a job build (e.g. Jar files). Artifact definitions are used to specify which artifacts to keep from a build and are configured for individual jobs. @) 
Produced in job Artifact 


Default Job Default Stage artifacts 


Continuous integration powered by ASassian Bamboo version 5.10.2 buid 51019 - 01 Mar 16 


Report a prodem - Request a feature - Contact Allmssian - Contact Administrators 


Atlassian 


Powered by a free Atlassian Bamboo evaluation license. Please consider purchasing It today. 





Overview of artifacts for the plan 
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11. If we click on the artifacts link, we are taken to a page where we can download 
each artifact JAR file, as shown in the following screenshot: 


@ee < T localhost:8085/browse/GS-BLD-4/artifact/JOB1 


artifacts 


D gradle-sample-1.1-docs.jar 23984 bytes Mar 14, 2016 10:17:06 AM 
D gradle-sample-1.1-sources.jar 1501 bytes Mar 14, 2016 10:17:06 AM 
a gradle-sample-1.1 jar 1916 bytes Mar 14, 2016 10:17:06 AM 











Links for downloading artifacts 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have discussed how we should configure continuous integration tools, 
such as Jenkins, JetBrains TeamCity, and Atlassian Bamboo, to build our Java project with 
Gradle. 


Jenkins and TeamCity have good support for Gradle builds. We can choose to use either a 
locally-installed Gradle version or the Gradle task wrapper scripts. Defining which tasks to 
run is easy. 


Bamboo has no real support for Gradle builds. We can use the script build option and 
Gradle task wrapper support to work around this. This way, we can still run Gradle builds 
with Bamboo. 


In the next chapter, we will discuss how to integrate Gradle with Integrated Development 
Environments (IDEs) such as Eclipse and JetBrains IntelliJ IDEA. 
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When we develop applications, we usually use an integrated development environment 
(IDE). An IDE provides support for writing code for our applications. We can write our 
code in Java, Groovy, or Scala. We have seen how to use Gradle to define, for example, 
library dependencies to compile the code. We want to use the same information that we 
have defined in a Gradle build file in a project in our favorite IDE. 


In this chapter, we will discuss how to use Gradle plugins to generate the project files with 
classpath dependencies for Eclipse and JetBrains IntelliJ IDEA. We will also discuss how to 
customize the file generation to add extra configuration data. 


Next, we will see the Eclipse and IntelliJ IDEA support for running Gradle tasks from 
within the IDE. 


In this chapter, we will cover the following subjects: 
e Using the Eclipse plugin 
e Using the IDEA plugin 


e Integrating Gradle with Eclipse 
e Running Gradle scripts from IDEA IntelliJ 


Using the Eclipse plugin 


The Eclipse plugin can generate the project files necessary to import the project in Eclipse. 
In this section, we will see the tasks that are added by the plugin and how to customize the 
generated output. 


IDE Support 


If we have a Java project and we want to import the project into Eclipse, we must use the 
Eclipse plugin to generate the Eclipse project files. Each Eclipse project has a .project 

and .classpath file as minimum. The .pro ject file contains the metadata about the 
project, such as the project name. The . classpath file contains classpath entries for the 
project. Eclipse needs this in order to be able to compile the source files in the project. The 
Eclipse plugin will try to download the artifact with source files belonging to a dependency 
as well. So, if we import the project into Eclipse and the source files are available, we can 
directly see the source of dependent class files. 


For a Java project, an additional Java Development Tools (JDT) configuration file is created 
in the .settings folder. The name of the file is org.eclipse.jdt. core.prefs 


Let's create a simple Gradle build file for a Java project. The code for the build file is shown 
in the following code snippet: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 





// Apply the Eclipse plugin. 
apply plugin: '‘eclipse' 


version = 1.0 
sourceCompatibility = 1.8 
targetCompatibility = 1.8 
description = 'Sample project' 
ext { 
slf4jVersion = '1.7.18' 
slf4jGroup = 'org.slf4j' 


} 


configurations { 
// Extra configuration. 
extraLib 





} 
repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Junit:junit:4.11' 


extraLib "$slf4jGroup:slf4j-api:$slf4jVersion", 
"Sslf4jGroup:slf4j-simple:$slf4jVersion" 
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} 


We will apply the Java and Eclipse plugins for our project. We will set some project 
properties, such as version, description, source, and target compatibility. We will 
define a dependency on JUnit for the testCompile configuration. Also, we will add an 
extra custom configuration with a dependency on the SLF4J logging library. 


First, let's see the tasks that are added to our project by the Eclipse plugin. We will invoke 
the tasks task and look at all the tasks in our plugin, as shown in the following command 
output: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


I DE tasks 

cl eanEcl i pse - Cleans all Eclipse files. 

cl eanEcl i pseC asspath 

cl eanEcl i psej dt 

cl eanEcl i psePr oj ect 

eclipse - Generates all Eclipse files. 

ecl i pseCl asspath - Generates the Eclipse classpath file. 
ecli psej dt - Generates the Eclipse JDT settings file. 
ecl i pseProj ect - Generates the Eclipse project file. 


The eclipse task is dependent on the following three 

tasks: eclipseClasspath, eclipseJdt, and eclipseProject. Each task generates a 
single file. The eclipseClasspath task generates the .classpath file, eclipseProject 
generates the .project file, and eclipseJdt generates org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs. 


When we execute the eclipse task from the command line, we get the following output: 


$ gradle eclipse 
: ecl i psed asspath 


: ecl i psej dt 
: ecl i psePr oj ect 
:ecl i pse 


BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 
Total tine: 1.223 secs 


Note that the sources of the JUnit library are downloaded. We now have the .classpath 
and .project files in our project folder. In the . sett ings folder, we have 
the org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs file. 
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The .project file has the following contents: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<projectDescription> 
<name>eclipse</name> 
<comment>Sample project</comment> 
<projects/> 
<natures> 
<nature>org.eclipse.jdt.core. javanature</nature> 
</natures> 
<buildSpec> 
<buildCommand> 
<name>org.eclipse.jdt.core.javabuilder</name> 
<arguments/> 
</buildCommand> 
</buildSpec> 
<linkedResources/> 
</projectDescription> 








The name element is filled with the project's folder name. We will discuss how to change 
this later in the chapter. The comment element contains our project description. We have 
applied the Java plugin to our project, and hence, the Java nature and buildCommand are 
added to the project configuration. 


If we look at the .classpath file, we can see a classpathentry element with the JUnit 
dependency, as shown in the following code snippet: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<classpath> 

<classpathentry kind="output" path="bin"/> 

<classpathentry kind="con" 
path="org.eclipse.jdt.launching.JRE_CONTAINER/ 
org.eclipse.jdt.internal.debug.ui.launcher.StandardVMType/ 
JavaSE-1.8/"/> 

<classpathentrysourcepath="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/ 
modules-2/files—2.1/junit/junit/4.11/ 
28e0ad201304e4a4abf999ca0570b7cffc352c3c/ 
junit—4.11-sources.jar" kind="lib" 
path="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/modules-2/files- 
2.1/junit/junit/4.11/ 
4e031bb61d£09069aeb2bf £b4019e7a5034a4ee0/junit—-4.11.jar"/> 

<classpathentry sourcepath="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/ 
modules-2/files-2.1/org.hamcrest/hamcrest-core/1.3/ 
1dc37250fbc78e23a65a67fbbaf71d2e9cbc3c0b/hamcrest-—core-1.3- 
sources.jar" kind="lib" path="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/ 
modules-2/files-2.1/org.hamcrest/hamcrest-core/1.3/ 
42a25dc3219429f0e5d060061f71lacbh49bf010a0/ 
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hamcrest-core-1.3.jar"/> 
</classpath> 


The classpathentry element has a reference to the location in the Gradle cache of the 
downloaded JUnit library. Note that the sourcepath attribute references the source files. 


The last generated org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs file has the following contents: 


# 
#Mon Mar 14 21:28:13 CET 2016 









































org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.debug.localVariable=generate 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.compliance=1.8 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.codegen.unusedLocal=preserve 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.debug.sourceFile=generat 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.codegen.targetPlatform=1.8 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.problem.enumIdentifier=error 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.debug.lineNumber=generat 
clipse.preferences.version=1 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.codegen.inlineJsrBytecode=enabled 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.source=1.8 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.problem.assertIdentifier=error 








We can see that the source and target compatibility that we defined in the Gradle build file 
are used for the 
org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.source, org.eclipse.jdt.core.compiler.code 





gen.targetPlatform, and org.eclipse.jdt. core.compiler.compliance 
properties. 


Customizing generated files 


We have several options to customize the configuration in the generated files. The Eclipse 
plugin adds a DSL to configure model objects that represent Eclipse configuration objects. If 
we use the DSL to configure the objects, these newly configured objects are merged with the 
existing configuration before the file is generated. We can also hook into the generation 
process and work directly on the model objects, before and after the configuration is 
merged and the file is generated. Finally, we can even use a hook to work directly on the 
XML structure before the configuration file is generated. 


The following steps describe the complete configuration file generation life cycle: 


1. First, the file is read from the disk or a default file is used if the file is not 
available. 


2. Next, the be foreMerge hook is invoked. The hook accepts the model object for 
the configuration file as an argument. 
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3. The implicit configuration information from the Gradle build file and the 
configuration that is defined using the DSL are merged. 

4. Then, the wnenMerged hook is executed. The hook accepts the model object for 
the configuration file as an argument. 

5. The withxm1 hook is invoked. XML manipulation can happen here before the file 
is written to the disk. 

6. Finally, the configuration file is written to the disk. 


Customizing using DSL 


When the Eclipse plugin generates the files, it will look in the Gradle build file for necessary 
information. For example, if we set the description property of the Project object, the 
comment section in the .project file will be filled with the value of this property. 


The Eclipse plugin also adds a configuration script block with the name eclipse. The 
configuration can be described using a simple DSL. At the top level, we can add the path 
variables that will be used to replace absolute paths in classpath entries. 

The org.gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.EclipseModel object is used, and 
the pathVariables() method of this class must be used to define a path variable. 











Next, we can define the configuration information for the .project file in the project 
section. The org.gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.EclipseProject model object 
is used to model the Eclipse project configuration. We can, for example, use the name 
property to change the name of the project in the generated .project file. It is good to 
know that Gradle can generate unique project names for a multi-project build. A unique 
name is necessary to import the projects in Eclipse. During the . project file generation, all 
projects that are part of the multi-project must be known. So, it is best to run the eclipse 
or eclipseProject task from the root of the project. Also, methods for adding project 
natures and new build commands are available. 











To customize the .classpath file generation, we can use the classpath section of the 
Eclipse configuration closure. Here, 

the org. gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.EclipseClasspath object is used to 
model the classpath entries of the Eclipse project. We can use the plusConfigurations 
and minusConfigurations properties to add or remove dependency configurations from 
the generated .classpath file. By default, the associated source files for a dependency are 
downloaded, but we can also set the downloadJavadoc property to true to download the 
Javadoc associated with the dependency. 
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The jdt section of the Eclipse configuration closure can be used to change the source and 
target compatibility versions. By default, Gradle Java plugin settings are used, but we can 
override it here. The org. gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.EclipseJdt object is 











used to model the Eclipse configuration. 


In the following build file, we will discuss an example of all the possible methods and 


properties that we can use with the DSL to customize the generated 
.project, .classpath and org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs files: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: ‘'eclipse' 


version = 1.0 
description = 'Sample project' 
ext { 
slf4jVersion = '1.7.18!' 
slf4jGroup = 'org.slf4j' 


configurations { 
extraLib 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


dependencies { 


testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.11' 


extraLib "$slf4jGroup:slf4j-api:$slf4jVersion", 
"Sslf4jGroup:slf4j-simple:$slf4jVersion" 


eclipse { 





pathVariables 'APPSERV 








ER_HOM 








// Customize .project 


EiL 





project { 


// Override default project name from project 
// and set explicitly. 


name = 'sample-eclip 


se' 


// Set comment section in 
comment = 'Eclipse project file build by Gradle' 





.project file. 
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// Add new natures like Spring nature. 
natures 'org.springframework.ide.eclipse.core.springnature' 





// Add build command for Spring. 
buildCommand 
'org.springframework.ide.eclipse.core.springbuilder' 





// If using location attribute 

// then type 1 is file, 2 is folder 

linkedResource name: 'config', type: '2', 
location: file('/opt/local/config') 





// If using locationUri attribute 

// then type 1 for file/folder, 2 is virtual folder 

linkedResource name: 'config2', type: '1', 
locationUri: 'file:../config' 








// Define reference to other project. This is not 
// a build path reference. 
referencedProjects 'other-project' 





// Customize .classpath file. 

classpath { 
// Add extra dependency configurations. 
plusConfigurations += configurations.extraLib 


// Remove dependency configurations. 
minusConfigurations += configurations.testCompile 


// Included configurations are not exported. 
noExportConfigurations += configurations.testCompile 





// Download associated source files. 
downloadSources = true 


// Download Javadoc for dependencies. 
downloadJavadoc = true 


// Add extra containers. 
containers 'ApacheCommons' 


// Change default output dir (${projectDir}/bin) 
defaultOutputDir file ("SbuildDir/eclipse-classes") 





// Customize org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs file. 
jdt { 
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sourceCompatibility 
targetCompatibility = 


ere 
œ œ 


Customizing with merge hooks 


Using the DSL to customize file generation is very elegant. Remember from the 
configuration file generation steps that this information is used right after the 
beforeMerged hook and before the whenMerged hook. These hooks take a model object as 
an argument that we can use to customize. We can use the merge hooks if we want to do 
something that is not possible using the project configuration or DSL. 


The merge hooks can be defined in the Eclipse configuration closure. For each file, we can 
define a configuration closure for the beforeMerged and whenMerged hooks. These 
methods are part of the org. gradle.plugins.ide.api.XmlFileContentMerger class. 
Gradle will delegate the configuration closures to the methods of this class. 

The beforeMerged hook is useful to overwrite or change existing sections in the 
configuration file. The cleanEclipse task cleans all the sections in a configuration file; and 
by using the be foreMerged hook, we can define the parts that need to be cleaned or 
overwritten ourselves. 











The whenMerged hook is the preferred way of changing the model object. When this hook is 
invoked, the model object is already configured with all the settings from the project 
configuration and DSL. 


Each file is represented by the file property of the Eclipse configuration closures. For 
example, to add a merge hook to the . project file generation, we will define it using 
the eclipse.project. file property. 





The following table shows the class that is passed as an argument for the merge hooks 
closures: 


Merge hook argument Description 


org.gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.Project This is the model object with 
properties for the .project file 
generation 





Classpath|org.gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.Classpath | This is the model object with 
properties for the .classpath file 
generation 
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org.gradle.plugins.ide.eclipse.model.Jdt This is the model object with 
properties for the 


org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs 
file generation 








For the Jdt model, we have an additional withProperties() method to change the 
contents of the file. This method has a closure with an argument of 
the java.util.Properties type. 


In the following example build file, we will use the merged hooks to change the 
configuration in the .project, .classpath, and org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs files: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 
apply plugin: '‘eclipse' 


version = 1.0 
description = 'Sample project' 
ext { 
slf4jVersion = '1.7.18! 
slf4jGroup = 'org.slf4j' 


configurations { 
extraLib 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Junit:junit:4.11' 


extraLib "$slf4jGroup:slf4j-api:$slf4jVersion", 
"Sslf4jGroup:slf4j-simple:$slf4jVersion" 


eclipse { 
// Customize .project fil 
project { 
file { 
beforeMerged { project -> 
// We can access the internal object structure 
// using merge hooks. 
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project.natures.clear() 





// Instead of using the DSL we use the afterMerged 
// hook to customize the .project and .classpath files. 
afterMerged { project -> 


// Set name. 
project.name = 'sample-eclipse' 


// Set comment for .project file. 


project.comment = 'Eclipse project file build by Gradle' 








// Customize .classpath file. 
classpath { 
file { 
beforeMerged { classpath -> 
// Remove lib classpath entries. 
classpath.entries.removeAll { 
it.kind == 'lib' 





// Customize org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs file. 
jdt { 
file { 


whenProperties { properties -> 


properties.extraProperty = 'value' 
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Customizing with an XML manipulation 


We have seen how to customize the configuration file generation with project configuration, 
DSL, and merge hooks. At the lowest level, there is a hook to change the XML structure 
before it is written to disk. Therefore, we must implement the withxm1 hook. We will 
define a closure, and the first argument of the closure is of 

the org.gradle.api.XmlProvider type. The class has the asNode () method, which 
returns the root of the XML as a Groovy node. This is the easiest object to alter the XML 
contents. The asString() method returns a StringBuilder instance with the XML 
contents. Finally, the asElement () method returns an org.w3c.dom.Element object. 











The asNode () method returns the Groovy groovy .util.Node class. With this node class, 
we can easily add, replace, or remove nodes and attributes. 


In the following example build file, we can see different ways to manipulate the XML 
structure: 


apply plugin: 'Java' 
apply plugin: '‘eclipse' 


version = 1.0 
description = 'Sample project' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.11' 
} 


eclipse { 
// Change .project fil 
project { 
file { 
withXml { xml -> 
def projectXml = xml.asNode() 
projectXml.name = 'sample-eclipse' 





def natures = projectXml.natures 
natures.plus { 
nature { 
‘org.springframework.ide.eclipse.core.springnature' 





} 
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} 


// Change .classpath file. 
classpath { 
file { 
withXml { xml -> 
def classpathXml = xml.asNode() 
classpathXml.classpathentry 
-findAll { it.@kind == 'con' }*.@exported = 'true' 





} 


We have seen all the different options to change the configuration files. Configuration 
changes, which we would normally make in Eclipse, can now be done programmatically in 
a Gradle build file. 


Merging configuration 


If a file already exists, Gradle will try to merge extra information with existing information. 
Depending on the section, the information will be amended to the existing configuration 
data or will replace the existing configuration data. This means that if we make changes to 
our project settings in Eclipse, they will not be overwritten even if we invoke one of the 
eclipse tasks. 





To completely rebuild the project files, we must use the cleanEclipse tasks. For each 
project file, there is a corresponding cleanEclipse task. For example, to rebuild 

the .project file, we will invoke the cleanEclipseProject task 

before eclipseProject. Any changes that we have made manually are removed and a 
new .project file is generated by Gradle, with the settings from our Gradle build file. 








Configuring WTP 


We can add Web Tools Platform (WTP) to Eclipse in order to add support for Java 
enterprise applications. We will get support for web applications (WAR) and enterprise 
applications (EAR). To generate the correct configuration files, we must add another plugin 
to our Gradle build file. We will add the Eclipse WTP plugin to the project and also the War 
or Ear plugin. 
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Let's create a build file and add the War and Eclipse WTP plugins, as follows: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'war' 





// Include th clipse-wtp plugin. 
apply plugin: 'eclipse-wtp' 


version = 1.0 
description = 'Sample project' 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.11' 
} 


The Eclipse WTP plugin adds several new tasks to our Gradle build. In the following 
snippet, we will invoke the tasks task to see which tasks are added: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


I DE tasks 

cl eanEcl i pse - Cleans all Eclipse files. [cl eanEcl i pseW p] 

cl eanEcl i pseC asspath 

cl eanEcl i psej dt 

cl eanEcl i psePr oj ect 

cl eanEcl i pseVťp - d eans Eclipse wp confi guration files. 

cl eanEcl i pseV# pConponent 

cl eanEcl i pseVt pFacet 

eclipse - Generates all Eclipse files. [eclipseWp] 

ecl i pseCl asspath - Generates the Eclipse classpath file. 

ecli psej dt - Generates the Eclipse JDT settings file. 

ecl i pseProj ect - Generates the Eclipse project file. 

ecl i pseWip - Generates Eclipse wp confi gurati on files. 

ecl i pseWipConponent - Generates the Eclipse WP conponent settings file. 
ecl i pseWpFacet - Generates the Eclipse WP facet settings file. 
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The Eclipse WTP plugin includes the Eclipse plugin as well. We get all the tasks that we 
have seen earlier, but new tasks are also added for WTP configuration files. The 
eclipseWtp task depends on eclipseWtpComponent and eclipseWtpFacet to generate 
the corresponding configuration files. Note that now the Eclipse task itself also depends 
oneclipseWtp. 


For each of these tasks, there is a corresponding clean task. These clean tasks will delete 
the configuration files. 


If we execute the eclipse task, we will get the following configuration files: 

.project, .classpath, and org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs. We also get additional 
configuration files in the . sett ings folder, with the 

names org.eclipse.wst.common.component 

and org.eclipse.wst.common.project.facet.core.xmlL: 


$ gradle eclipse 

: ecl i psed asspath 

: ecl i psej dt 

: ecl i psePr oj ect 

: ecl i pseW pConponent 

: ecl i pseV# pFacet 

: ecl i pseWp 

:ecl i pse 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 0.926 secs 


The contents of the .project file show that the Eclipse WTP plugin added additional 
natures and build commands, which are shown as follows: 





<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTE-8"?> 

<projectDescription> 
<name>eclipse</name> 
<comment>Sample project</comment> 
<projects/> 





<natures> 
<nature>org.eclipse.jdt.core. javanature</nature> 
<nature>org.eclipse.wst.common.project.facet.core.natur 
</nature> 
<nature>org.eclipse.wst.common.modulecore.ModuleCoreNatur 
</nature> 
<nature>org.eclipse. jem.workbench.JavaEMFNature</nature> 
</natures> 
<buildSpec> 
<buildCommand> 
<name>org.eclipse.jdt.core.javabuilder</name> 
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<arguments/> 
</buildCommand> 
<buildCommand> 
<name>org.eclipse.wst.common.project.facet.core.builder 
</name> 
<arguments/> 
</buildCommand> 
<buildCommand> 
<name>org.eclipse.wst.validation.validationbuilder</name> 
<arguments/> 
</buildCommand> 
</buildSpec> 
<linkedResources/> 
</projectDescription> 





In the .classpath configuration file, an 
additional org.eclipse.jst.j2ee.internal.web.container container is added, as 
shown in the following code snippet: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<classpath> 
<classpathentry kind="output" path="bin"/> 
<classpathentry kind="con" 
path="org.eclipse.jdt.launching.JRE_CONTAINER/ 
org.eclipse.jdt.internal.debug.ui.launcher.StandardVMType/ 
JavaSE-1.8/"/> 
<classpathentry kind="con" 
path="org.eclipse.jst.j2ee.internal.web.container"/> 
<classpathentry sourcepath="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/ 
modules-2/files-2.1/junit/junit/ 
4.11/28e0ad201304e4a4abf999ca0570b7cffc352c3c/ 
junit—-4.11-sources.jar" kind="lib" path= 
"/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/modules-—2/files— 
2.4/junit/junit/4.11/ 
4e031bb61df09069aeb2bffb4019e7a5034a4ece0/ 
jJunit—-4.11.jar"> 
<attributes> 
<attribute name="org.eclipse.jst.component .nondependency" 
value=""/> 
</attributes> 
</classpathentry> 
<classpathentry sourcepath="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/ 
modules-2/files-2.1/org.hamcrest/hamcrest-— 
core/1.3/1dc37250fbc78e23a65a67fbbaf71d2e9cbc3c0b/ 
hamcrest-—core-1.3-sources.jar" kind="lib" 
path="/Users/mrhaki/.gradle/caches/modules-—2/files-— 
2.1/org.hamcrest/hamcrest-— 
core/1.3/42a25dc3219429f0e5d060061f71acb49bf010a0/ 
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hamcrest-—core-1.3.jar"> 
<attributes> 
<attribute 

name="org.eclipse.jst.component .nondependency" 
value=""/> 

</attributes> 

</classpathentry> 
</classpath> 





The contents of the org.eclipse.jdt.core.prefs file in the .settings folder are not 
different from the standard Eclipse plugin. The org.eclipse.wst.common. component 
file has the following contents: 














<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<project-modules id="moduleCoreId" project-version="2.0"> 
<wb-module deploy-name="eclipse"> 


<property name="context-root" value="eclipse"/> 
</wb-module> 
</project-modules> 


Here, we find information for the web part of our project. 


The last generated file in the . sett ings folder is 
the org.eclipse.wst.common.project.facet.core.xml file; here, we see the servlet 
and Java versions. The file has the following contents: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<faceted-project> 

<fixed facet="jst.java"/> 

<fixed facet="jst.web"/> 

<installed facet="jst.web" version="2.4"/> 

<installed facet="jst.java" version="1.8"/> 
</faceted-project> 











Using the IntelliJ IDEA plugin 


IntelliJ IDEA from JetBrains is another IDE that we can use to develop applications. Gradle 
has the IDEA plugin to generate the project files for IntelliJ IDEA. This means that we can 
simply open the project in IntelliJ IDEA. The dependencies are set correctly to compile the 
project in the IDE. In this section, we will see how to generate these files and customize file 
generation. 
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IntelliJ IDEA supports a folder-based and file-based format for the project files. The IDEA 
plugin generates files for the file-based format. The file format for the project files is XML. 
The workspace project file has the . iws extension and contains personal settings. The 
project information is stored in a file with the . ipr extension. The project file can be saved 
in a version control system as it doesn't have a reference to local paths. The workspace 
project file has a lot of personal settings and this shouldn't be put in a version control 
system. 


For a Java project, we have a third project file with the . im1 extension. This file contains 
dependency references with local path locations. We shouldn't put this file in a version 
control system. The IDEA plugin can just, like the Eclipse plugin, download associated 
source files for a dependency. We can also configure and download the associated Javadoc 
files. The IDEA plugin works together with the Java plugin. If we have a Gradle build file 
and we apply both Java and IDEA plugins, a specific Java configuration is added to the 
project files. 


Let's create an example build file and apply the IDEA plugin, as shown in the following 
code snippet: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 
apply plugin: 'idea' 


version = 1.0 
sourceCompatibility = 1.8 
targetCompatibility = 1.8 
description = 'Sample project! 
ext { 
slf4jVersion = '1.7.18' 
slf4jGroup = 'org.slf4j' 


} 


configurations { 
extraLib 


} 


repositories { 
jcenter () 


} 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Junit:junit:4.11' 
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extraLib "$slf4jGroup:slf4j-api:$slf4jVersion", 
"Sslf4jGroup:slf4j-simple:$slf4jVersion" 
} 


First, we will execute the tasks task and see which tasks are added by the plugin, as 
follows: 


$ gradle tasks --all 
: tasks 


I DE tasks 

cl eani dea - Q eans | DEA project files (IM, IPR) 

cl ean! deaMbdul e 

cl eanl deaPr oj ect 

idea - Generates | DEA project files (IM, IPR, 1 V6) 

i deaMbdul e - Generates | DEA nodule files (IM) 
ideaProj ect - Generates | DEA project file (1 PR) 

i deaVérkspace - Generates an | DEA workspace file (1 VS) 


We have an idea task that is dependent on the following three other tasks: 

ideaWorkspace, ideaModule, and ideaProject. Each of these tasks can generate a 
project file. To remove the module and project files, we can execute either 

the cleanIdeaModule and cleanIdeaProject tasks or simply the cleanIdea task. There 
is no cleanIdeaWorkspace task as the workspace file contains personal settings. These 
settings are probably set via the user interface of IntelliJ IDEA and shouldn't be removed by 
a Gradle task. 


When we run the idea task from the command line and look at the output, which is as 
follows; we will see that all the tasks are executed and we now have three project files: 


$ gradle idea 

: i deaMbdul e 

: | deaPr oj ect 

: | deaVér kspace 

:idea 

BUI LD SUCCESSFUL 

Total tine: 1.057 secs 
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Customizing file generation 


The IDEA plugin has several ways to customize the configuration in generated files, just 
like the Eclipse plugin. The plugin will look in the project settings and use the information 
in the generated files. For example, we can set the source and target compatibility versions 
in our Gradle project and the plugin will use them to set a correct value in the generated 
project file. 


We can use a DSL to change the configuration information before the file is generated. 
Gradle also offers hooks where we can manipulate model objects before and after the 
project information and DSL configuration is applied. To change the generated XML 
structure, we can implement the withxm1 hook. We can alter the XML just before it is 
written to the disk. To change the contents of the workspace file, we should use 

the withxm1 hook. The workspace file has an empty model object and has no DSL as the 
contents are very specific and contain a lot of personal settings. 


Running Gradle in Eclipse 


We can generate the Eclipse project files using the Eclipse plugin. We can also import a 
Gradle build file in Eclipse and then execute Gradle tasks from within Eclipse. In this 
section, we will see how to install the Gradle plugin in Eclipse and also how to use it to 
import a Gradle build file and execute tasks. 


Gradle developed an Eclipse plugin, named Buildship. The plugin adds Gradle integration 
to the Eclipse IDE. The plugin has an import wizard to import existing Gradle builds. Multi- 
project builds are also supported by it. 


The plugin keeps track of dependencies defined in the Gradle build file as project 
dependencies. This means that if we change a dependency in the build file, the Eclipse 
classpath will be updated with the change so that the compiler can use it. 


To execute the tasks, the plugin adds an additional view to Eclipse. From the view, we can 
execute the tasks. The Eclipse launching framework is used to execute the tasks. 
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Installing the buildship plugin 


The following steps can be used to install the buildship plugin: 


1. To install the plugin, we will use the Eclipse marketplace. From the Help menu, 
we will select Eclipse Marketplace.... We will see then a new dialog window. In 
the Search field, we will type buildship and wait for the search result, as shown 


in the following screenshot: 


© Eclipse Marketplace 


Eclipse Marketplace 


Select solutions to install. Press Finish to proceed with installation. 
Press the information button to see a detailed overview and a link to more information. 


Co Recent Popular Installed Q February Newsletter 
Find: __ All Markets All Categories Go 


Buildship Gradle Integration 1.0 


Eclipse plug-ins that provide support for building software using Gradle. This 
solution is provided by the Eclipse Foundation. Get Help * Report a Bug « More... 
more info 


by Eclipse Buildship Project, EPL 
Gradle fileExtension_gradle 





Ww 15 & Installs: 30.9K (3,832 last month) Install 


Marketplaces 


in 


Cancel 





Searching Buildship plugin in the Eclipse Marketplace 
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2. We then click on the Install button to install the plugin in our Eclipse IDE. In the 


install dialog window, we will select the plugin features and click on the Confirm 
button: 


© © Eclipse Marketplace 


Confirm Selected Features e7 


Confirm the features to include in this provisioning operation. Or go back to choose [ i j | 
more solutions to install. 


v Up Buildship Gradle Integration 1.0 http://download.eclipse.org/buildship/updates/e45/release 
a Buildship: Eclipse Plug-ins for Gradle (required) 


< Install More Confirm > 





Selecting the Buildship plugin features 
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3. We have to accept the licenses, and Eclipse downloads the plugin components. 
Restart Eclipse after all the plugin components have been downloaded: 


QO @ Eclipse Marketplace 


Review Licenses QW 


Licenses must be reviewed and accepted before the software can be installed. : j | 


License text (for Buildship: Eclipse Plug-ins for Gradle 1.0.9.v20160211-1429): 


Eclipse Foundation Software User Agreement 
April 9, 2014 


Usage Of Content 


THE ECLIPSE FOUNDATION MAKES AVAILABLE SOFTWARE, DOCUMENTATION, INFORMATION 
AND/OR 

OTHER MATERIALS FOR OPEN SOURCE PROJECTS (COLLECTIVELY "CONTENT"). 

USE OF THE CONTENT IS GOVERNED BY THE TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THIS 
AGREEMENT AND/OR THE TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LICENSE AGREEMENTS OR 


Q | accept the terms of the license agreement 


| do not accept the terms of the license agreement 





License for the Buildship plugin 


Importing a Gradle project 


After we have installed the plugin, we can use the import wizard to import a Gradle project. 
We will use a very simple Java project with the following build file: 


apply plugin: 'Jjava' 


version = '1.0' 
group = 'sample.gradle' 
description = 'Sample Java project' 


repositories { 
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jcenter () 


dependencies { 
testCompile 'Jjunit:junit:4.11' 


1. In Eclipse, we select the Import option from the File menu. 
2. In the Import dialog window, we will select the Gradle Project option before 
we Click on the Next button, as shown in the following screenshot: 


© © Import 


Select 


Import a Gradle project in the local file system. 


Select an import source: 


> (> General 
> @ cvs 
> © Git 


Y C> Gradle 


Gradle Project 


> (Install 
> (> Maven 


> (> Oomph 

> C Plug-in Development 
> (> Run/Debug 

> (> Team 

> (XML 


Cancel 





Importing a Gradle project 
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3. In the next step of the import wizard, we must specify the root folder for our 
Gradle project. For a multi-project build, we should select the root folder. If we 
only have a single project, we can select the project folder then. 


4. We will click on the Next button to look at other options. However, we can also 
click on the Finish button to import the project into Eclipse: 


© © Import Gradle Project 


Import Gradle Project 
Specify the root directory of the Gradle project to import. N ra d le 


Project root directory /Users/mrhaki/Projects/gradle-effective-implementation-guide-2/gradle-imp Browse... 


Working sets 


Add project to working sets 


Working sets 


Click the Finish button to finish the wizard and start the import. Click the 
Next button to select optional import options. 





Import Gradle Project overview 
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5. In the Import Gradle Project dialog window, we can specify some extra options: 


© © Import Gradle Project 


Import Options 
Specify optional import options to apply when importing and interacting with r Í 
the Gradle project. 


Gradle distribution 

© Gradle wrapper (recommended) 
Local installation directory 
Remote distribution location 


Specific Gradle version 


Advanced options 


Gradle user home directory Browse... 
Java home directory Browse... 
JVM options 


Program arguments 


Click the Finish button to finish the wizard and start the import. Click the 





Configuration for importing Gradle project 


6. In the Gradle distribution section, we can specify the Gradle location and 
distribution that we want to use to build our project. We use the default Gradle 
wrapper (recommended) option to use the wrapper find in the project. We can 
also choose a Local installation directory to reference a Gradle installation on our 
computer. With the Remote distribution location option, we can set a download 
location for a Gradle distribution. This could, for example, also be corporate 
intranet site with a distribution. 
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7. Finally, we can use Specific Gradle version to select a version. The version is 
downloaded to our computer if we don't have it already. 


8. In the Advanced options section, we can specify some more option for running 
Gradle. For example, to change the GRADLE_USER_HOME directory or extra 
command-line options. 


9. We will click on the Next button and get an overview of all settings before the 
project is imported: 


© o Import Gradle Project 


Import Preview 
Review the import configuration before starting the import of the Gradle (ar rad le 
project. 


Project root directory: /Users/mrhaki/Projects/gradie-effective-implementation-quide-2/gradie-impl-quide-2/: 


Gradle user home directory: /Users/mrhaki/.gradle 
Gradle distribution: Gradle wrapper from target build 
Gradle version: 2.11 


Java home directory: /Library/Java/JavaVirtualMachines/jdk1.8.0_66.jdk/Contents/Home 
JVM options: None 


Program arguments: None 


Gradle project structure: i 
eclipse-ide 


Click the Finish button to finish the wizard and start the import. Click the 
Back button to adjust the import configuration. 





Preview of options for importing a Gradle project 
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10. Next, we will click on the Finish button to import the project into Eclipse: 


tS Package Explorer X 


v & eclipse-ide 
> mA JRE System Library [Java SE 8 [1.8.0_66]] 
v m\ Project and External Dependencies 


> a junit-4.11.jar - /Users/mrhaki/.gradle/ca 
> 4a hamcrest-core-1.3.jar - /Users/mrhaki/.< 
G build.gradle 





Imported Gradle project in Eclipse 


Running tasks 


To execute tasks, we will first open the Gradle Tasks view. Normally, it is already visible at 
the bottom of our workspace. If not, we can open it from the Window menu, we will 
select Show View and then Other.... We will type gradle in the search field to search for 


the Gradle Tasks view. 


1. In our workspace, we will now have the Gradle Tasks view. The tasks for this 
project are then displayed as shown in the following screenshot: 
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[$] Problems @ Javadoc Declaration G Gradle Tasks $3 (G Gradle Executions 


ve eclipse-ide Sample Java project 


© assemble 

© build 

© buildDependents 
© buildEnvironment 
© buildNeeded 

© check 

© classes 

© clean 

© components 

© dependencies 

© dependencyinsight 


Assembles the outputs of this project 

Assembles and tests this project 

Assembles and tests this project and all projects that depend on it 
Displays all buildscript dependencies declared in root project ‘eclipse-ide 
Assembles and tests this project and all projects it depends on 

Runs all checks 

Assembles main classes. 

Deletes the build directory. 

Displays the components produced by root project 'eclipse-ide'. [incubating] 
Displays all dependencies declared in root project 'eclipse-ide’ 

Displays the insight into a specific dependency in root project ‘eclipse-ide’. 


© help 
© init Initializes a new Gradle build. [incubating] 

o jar Assembles a jar archive containing the main classes. 
© javadoc 

© model 

© projects 

© properties 
© tasks 

© test 

© testClasses 
© wrapper 


Displays a help message 


Generates Javadoc API documentation for the main source code. 
Displays the configuration mode! of root project ‘eclipse-ide’. [incubating] 
Displays the sub-projects of root project 'eclipse-ide' 

Displays the properties of root project ‘eclipse-ide’ 

Displays the tasks runnable from root project ‘eclipse-ide’. 

Runs the unit tests 

Assembles test classes. 

Generates Gradie wrapper files. [incubating] 





Overview of Gradle task in the Gradle Tasks view 


2. To execute a task, we will simply have to double-click on the task name. In the 
Gradle Executions view, we can see the tasks that are executed and the time each 
task took: 


[2] Problems @ Javadoc [Ò, Declaration EJ Console G Gradle Tasks G Gradle Executions $2 


Y @ Run build 

© Configure settings 

© Configure build 

© Calculate task graph 

¥ © Run tasks 

scompileJava UP-TO-DATE 
:processResources UP-TO-DATE 
iclasses UP-TO-DATE 
jar 
:assemble 


:processTestResources UP-TO-DATE 
:testClasses UP-TO-DATE 

:test UP-TO-DATE 

:check UP-TO-DATE 


o 

o 

° 

o 

o 

© :compileTestJava UP-TO-DATE 
o 

o 

o 

o 

© :build 





Results after running a Gradle task 
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3. To see the output of the task, we will open the Console view. Here, we can see 
the console output of the executed task: 


[$] Problems @ Javadoc [®, Declaration GJ Console $3 (G Gradle Tasks (G Gradle Executions Oox% ARR moman 


eclipse- ide - build Taracie Fojesi build in /Users/mrhaki/Projects/gradle-effective- implementation -guide-2/gradle- impl- guide- -2/orc/docs/asciidoc/Chapter12/Cı 
ng Director Us i/Projects/gradle-effective-impleme tion-guide-2/gradl mpl-guide-2/src/do as 
User Home: sers -gradle 


wrapper from target build 


tualMachines/jdk1.8.0_66. jdk/Contents/Home 


:compileJava UP-TO-DATE 
:processResources UP-TO-DATE 


:classes UP-TO-DATE 

:jar 

:assemble 

:compileTestJava UP-TO-DATE 
:processTestResources UP-TO-DATE 
ttestClasses UP-TO-DATE 

:test UP-TO-DATE 

tcheck UP-TO-DATE 

:build 


BUILD SUCCESSFUL 


Total time: 0.793 secs 





Console output after running a Gradle task 


4. We can also use the launch framework of Eclipse to run tasks. We must right- 
click on the project and select the Gradle Build or Gradle Build... option from 
the Run As option. The launch configuration is opened and here we can 
configure the tasks to be executed, as shown in following screenshot: 
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© o Run Configurations 


Create, manage, and run configurations g 


Name: eclipse-ide - build 


|® Gradie Tasks à» G Gradle Distribution | (> Gradle User Home | À Java Home | 09= Arguments [_] Common 
S Eclipse Application Gradle Tasks: 
Y G Gradle Project 
G eclipse-ide - build build 
W| Java Applet 
{J} Java Application 
Ju JUnit 
je JUnit Plug-in Test Working Directory: 
m2 Maven Build 
[B] Mwe2 Launch 
@ OSGi Framework Workspace... File System... Variables... 


${workspace_loc:/eclipse-ide} 


Build Execution: 


Show Execution View 


Show Console 


Filter matched 10 of 10 items 


2? 





Configuring a Gradle task as run configuration 


5. Here we can type the name of the Gradle task that we want to execute. 


Running Gradle in IntelliJ IDEA 


We can generate IDEA project files with the IDEA plugin in our build file. IntelliJ IDEA has 
a Gradle plugin to import a Gradle project without first creating the project files. In this 
section, we will discuss how to use the Gradle plugin with IntelliJ IDEA 15 Community 
Edition or Ultimate. 


We use the same project that was used with the Eclipse Gradle plugin to import the project 
into IntelliJ IDEA. 
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Installing the plugin 


The Gradle plugin can be installed through the IntelliJ IDEA plugin manager. We need to 
go to IDE Settings in the Settings window, as shown in the following screenshot: 


Default Preferences 
Plugins 
Appearance & Behavior 
Keymap 
Editor Sort by: name | Gradle 


Plugins ñ Android Support 
Version Control 


Show: All plugins + 


Version: 143.2287.1 
Ant Support Gradle is a build and automation system. Gradle can automate 
Build, Execution, Deployment Ma FP the building, testing, publishing, deployment and etc. of software 
Languages & Frameworks i packages or other types of projects. The Gradle versions 1.8 to 
T : a #% Bytecode Viewer 1.11 are supported. This plugin provides Gradle integration. The 
as following features are available: 


sss 


J Copyright 

@ Ability to deduce Gradie home from the environment 
variables or configure Gradle home@in a product. 

© Ability to create a new Gradle project or import the existing 
project with Gradle models. 

© Ability to edit gradle@files. The initial coding assistance is 
the same as for Groovy. 

© Dedicated Gradle tool window. 

@ Ability to synchronize@structures of Gradle and product's 
projects. 

@ Running@Gradle scripts with the Groovy run/debug 
configuration. 

@ Ability to use Gradle wrapper and auto-import. 


8 


J Coverage 


@ CVS Integration 


ss 


#%@ Eclipse Integration 


#%& EditorConfig 


ss 


J% Git Integration 
J GitHub 

i Groovy 

J hg4idea 

#@ 118n for Java 


[$] 


(E o o 


Install JetBrains plugin... Browse repositories... Install plugin from disk... 





Selecting the Gradle plugin from the list of available plugins 


We will select the Gradle plugin to install it in the IDE. Once we have installed the plugin, 
we can then import a project. By default, it is already installed. 
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Importing a project 
To import an existing Gradle project, perform the following steps: 


1. We will start the Import Project wizard from the startup screen. Alternatively, 
we will select the Project from existing sources... option from the File menu. 
IntelliJ IDEA shows a dialog window in which we can choose the source of the 
new project, as shown in the following screenshot: 


e o Select File or Directory to Import 


Select directory with existing sources, 

Eclipse project (.project) or classpath (.classpath) file, 
Maven project file (pom.xml), 

Gradle build script (*.gradle). 


@AOBRRaGx dD @ Hide path 
-impl-guide-2/src/docs/asclidoc/Chapter12/Code_files/idea-ide/build.gradle {® 


© gradle-impl-guide-2 
© build 
© gradle 


T Bies IntelliJ IDEA 


© asciidoc 
© Chapter1 
© Chapter10 
© Chapter11 X Create New Project 


© Chapterl12 i 2 
© Code_files gf Import Project 


D eclipse © Open 

D eclipse-ide 

Didea $ Check out from Version Control ~ 
D idea-ide 


© build.gradle 





Æ Configure ~ Get Help ~ 








Selecting Gradle build file to import into IDEA 
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2. We will click on the OK button. IntelliJ IDEA shows a new dialog window where 
we can fill in some extra details: 


® o import Project from Gradle 


Gradle project: juide-2/gradle-imp!-guide-2/src/docs/asciidoc/Chapter12/Code_files /idea-ide/build.gradle 


Use auto-import 
Create directories for empty content roots automatically 
ct) 
© Use customizable gradle wrapper © Gradie wrapper customization in script, works with Gradle 1.7 or later 
Use local gradle distribution 
Gradle home 
Gradle JVM © 1.8 
Project format .idea (directory based) 
* Global Gradle settings 
Offline work 
Service directory path 


Gradle VM options 








Overview of options for importing a Gradle project 


3. Here we can set some extra options before we import the Gradle project into 
IntelliJ IDEA. The Use auto-import option will automatically add new modules 
to our project for a multi-module project or the build file is executed again when 
we make a change and the IDEA project is updated automatically. 

4. With the Create directories for empty content roots automatically option, IntelliJ 
IDEA will create directories based on source sets in our Gradle build. For 
example, when we apply the java plugin, 
the src/main/java, src/main/resources, src/test/java, 
and src/test/resources directories are created. 
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11. 
12. 


. We can also specify the Gradle version that need to be used. We can choose a 


wrapper configured for the project, if it is available with the Use default gradle 
wrapper option. However, if the wrapper is not in our project, we can create one 
with the Use customizable gradle wrapper option. 


. Finally, we can select a Gradle distribution that is already installed on our 


computer with Use local gradle distribution. 


. If we need another Gradle home directory, we can set a value in the Gradle home 


field. We can also set the JDK used by Gradle with the Gradle JVM option. 


. We can use two formats for an IntelliJ IDEA project: directory-based or file-based. 


We select the option we want with the Project format. 


. We can access extra options if we click on the arrow next to Global Gradle 


settings. We can also specify to work offline with the Offline work checkbox. 


. To change the Gradle user home directory, we can set the value for the Service 


directory path. Any Gradle VM options that we want to be applied for all build 
task will be set in the Gradle VM options field. 


To create our project, we will click on the OK button. 
We can see the project and its dependencies, as shown in the following 
screenshot: 


Project 

v | sidea-ide (~/Projects/gradle—effective—imp 
© .gradle 
B .idea 
© gradle 
E src 
(© build.gradle 
[=] gradlew 
[=] gradlew.bat 

wh External Libraries 

Ea < 1.8 > (/Library/Java/JavaVirtualMachin 
fm Gradle: junit:junit:4.11 
fm Gradle: org.hamcrest:hamcrest-—core:1.3 


i 1: Project 


w 
k 
= 
—_ 
v 
= 
— 
+ 
Nn 
NI 








Gradle project is created in IntelliJ IDEA 
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Running tasks 


To see the Gradle project dependency structure, we can also open the Gradle window: 


1. Here we can see all tasks and dependencies defined in the build file. We must 
click on the Refresh button to use the latest changes in the build. gradle file. 
For example, if we add anew org.s1f4j:slf4j-api:1.7.18 compile 
dependency, we must click on the refresh button to see the changes. 

2. From the Gradle window, we can double-click on a task name to start it. The 
tasks are grouped by the task groups from the Gradle build file: 


Gradle projects %- ~ 


Oc — = [ j 
Dö Tasks 
Ca build 
© assemble 
© build 
© buildDependents 
© buildNeeded 
© classes 
© clean 
© jar 
© testClasses 
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© init 
© wrapper 
[documentation 
© javadoc 
E5 help 
© components 
© dependencies 
© dependencylnsight 
© help 
©% model 
© projects 
© properties 
© tasks 
Da other 
© compilejava 
© compileTestjava 
© processResources 
© processTestResources 
Pa verification 
© check 
Š test 
Pi Dependencies 
Sh junit:junit:4.11 (Test) 
Hi org.hamcrest:hamcrest-core:1.3 (Test) 
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3. For example, we can double-click on build to start the build task. We can also 
click on the Run button. We get a new dialog window, where we can choose the 
task and project to run: 


© è Run Gradle Task 


Gradle project idea-ide 


Command line 





Options for running a Gradle task 


4. The output is the task, as shown in the Run window. Here we can see the 
execution of the task and the corresponding status and output: 


© idea-ide [build] 
06:42:12: Executing external task ‘build’... 
:compileJava UP-TO-DATE 
:processResources UP-TO-DATE 
:Classes UP-TO-DATE 
:jar 
:assemble 
:compileTestJava UP-TO-DATE 
:processTestResources UP-TO-DATE 
:testClasses UP-TO-DATE 
:test UP-TO-DATE 
:check UP-TO-DATE 
:build 


BUILD SUCCESSFUL 


Total time: 3.697 secs 
06:42:16: External task execution finished ‘build’. 
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5. Another way to start a task is via Run Configurations of IntelliJ IDEA. First, we 
must create a new configuration. In the toolbar, we click on the configuration list 
box and select Edit configurations..., as shown in the following screenshot: 


idea-ide [build v| > @& 0 EE Q 
¢ Edit Configurations... 


lel Save 'idea-ide [build]' Configuration 
idea—ide [build] 








Selecting Edit Configurations options 


6. In the dialog window, we can specify the options needed to run the build. We can 
type the task name in the Tasks field. If we click the OK button, we have a new 
configuration that we can run to execute the task: 


Run/Debug Configurations 


+-HwRrarol Name: idea-ide [build] Single instance only 
© Gradle 

Gradle project: idea-ide ta 
9% Defaults 


Tasks: build 


VM options: 


Script parameters: 


* Before launch: Activate tool window 


+- fav 


Show this page 


Activate tool window 





Run configuration for a Gradle task 
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Summary 


When we develop applications, we usually develop the code with an IDE. In this chapter, 
we saw how to use the Gradle plugins in Eclipse, Eclipse WTP, and IDEA to generate 
project files for Eclipse and IntelliJ IDEA. 


The plugins have a DSL to change the configuration before the files are generated. We can 
also use hooks to change the model objects before and after the DSL is applied. At the 
lowest level, we can use the withXml hook to alter the XML content before the file is written 
to the disk. 


Both Eclipse and IntelliJ IDEA have plugins to import an existing Gradle project. We can 
then work with the project from within the IDE. Extra dependencies or changes are 
reflected in the classpath project files so that the code can be compiled with the IDE's 
compiler. We can also run Gradle tasks from within the IDE, so we don't have to leave our 
favorite IDE if we want to use Gradle. 


In this book, we have seen the power of Gradle as a build tool. The Gradle syntax is very 
consistent and compact. If we know the basics, we can accomplish many things. We 
discussed how to add functionality to a build file with tasks. We have seen how to use 
Gradle in Java, Groovy, and Scala projects. We saw Gradle's features to work with multi- 
projects. We also discussed how to create custom tasks and plugins to enable reusing build 
logic across projects. After reading this book, you will be able to use Gradle in your 
software development. Using Gradle, we can have great flexibility in our projects and still 
rely on sold convention-over-configuration defaults. We can start simple and gradually 
expand the build script with more functionality. With this book, you will get started quickly 
and have successful Gradle implementation in your projects. 
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